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FOREWORD 


plexity of its institutions, the need has arisen for an official hand- 

book of Canada, dealing with the whole range of its economic and 
social institutions, and giving a succinct and popular account of its 
problems and its progress, while devoting special attention to the facts of 
the existing economic situation. While the current reports of our national 
bureau of public information, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, deal in 
ereat detail with the subjects of population, production, external and 
internal trade, transportation, prices, finance, education, criminality, etc., 
these publications are intended mainly for those who are specially inter- 
ested in these particular phases of our national life. Again, the Canada 
Year Book, which summarizes these and other official publications, is itself 
too detailed for the average citizen and too expensive for general dis- 
tribution. The present publication presents the result of an effort to 
survey the Canadian situation as a whole within a reasonable space, in a 
popular and attractive format, and at a cost which makes possible a wide 
distribution. 

This handbook is designed to serve two very necessary purposes. To 
those outside of Canada, it will give a well-rounded picture of the current 
Canadian situation from Atlantic to Pacific, with sufficient historic and 
descriptive information as the background of the treatment. In Canada 
itself, the handbook will be of assistance in the general discussion of the 
economic situation incidental to our New Year national stock-taking, and 
will help to provide a better basis of information for dealing with the 
business problems of 1932. 


A S the result of the growth of the Dominion and the increasing com- 


H. H. STEVENS, 
Minister of Trade and Commerce. 


Orrawa, January 1, 1982. 


NOTE 


This handbook has been prepared in the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics from material 
which has, in the main, been obtained from the 
different Branches of the Bureau: In certain 
special fields information has been kindly con- 
tributed by other Branches of the Government 
“Service. 

R. H. COATS, 
Dominion Statistician. 


INTRODUCTION 
The Economic Position of Canada at the Close of 1931 


S one of the first five trading 
A iwsions measured by absolute 
trade, Canada is vitally inter- 
ested in the economic conditions which 
prevail in the world at large, especially 
in those countries with which she chiefly 
trades. Every trader has to have his 
customers and, if he is a large trader, 
he must have many customers or at 
least many consumers of his products. 
His prosperity depends very largely 
upon their prosperity and their pos- 
session of purchasing power. If they 
stop production to fight among them- 
selves they become impoverished and 
insolvent, and the trader finds that he 
can no longer sell them goods or even 
get paid for what he has already sold 
them. Thus the maintenance of peace 
and order and industry among the cus- 
Hon. H. H. Srevens, M.P., tomers is of the highest importance to a 
Minister of Trade and trader and not least if that trader 
OES happens to be a nation. It follows that 
Canada, trading with all the nations of the world, is necessarily affected by 
wars and civil dissensions arising anywhere in the world and reducing the 
purchasing power and the confidence of her customers. She is all the 
more seriously affected by the depression in the world at large because 
her external trade bears so high a proportion to her total production. 
Therefore a review of the Canadian situation in 1931 must commence 
with some reference to the world situation. 


The World Situation as it Affects Canada—The year 1931 has been 
a period of great and almost unprecedented depression throughout the 
whole of the civilized world. Gold prices of almost all commodities, and 
especially of farm and forest products and metals, have shown a drastic 
decline. The newer debtor countries of the world, producing and exporting 
farm products, lumber, metals and other primary products, have found 
it difficult and in some cases impossible to pay for the manufactured 
goods that they require and also to meet their interest charges. The result 
has been a general decline in international trade, and this has been aggra- 
vated by the restrictions placed by many countries upon the sale of foreign 
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exchange. Necessarily, ocean traffic has suffered and the total tonnage of 
the shipbuilding industry has felt the effects, the total shipping under 
construction being among the smallest on record. This general decline 
of international trade and of ocean traffic has inevitably been very injuri- 
ous to Great Britain, the largest trader and the largest shipbuilder and 
shipowner in the world. Injurious has also been the difficulty experienced 
by her debtors in meeting the interest due to British bondholders on their 
national, municipal and industrial bonds, and in paying the dividends 
ordinarily received by British shareholders in their enterprises. 

The difficulties experienced by Great Britain were enhanced by the 
fact that after the war and the bankruptcy of Central Europe she had 
undertaken, in fact if not in theory, to finance the economic reconstruction 
of Europe, continuing the banking service which before the war she had 
rendered to almost all the countries of the world. Her resources, though 
diminished by the war, would probably have been sufficient for this task 
had it not been for international] jealousies and hatreds and the generally 
unstable equilibrium of the nations of the European continent. In par- 
ticular Britain was embarassed by the depressed position of the 
defeated powers, which she had been endeavouring to assist both because 
it was necessary to help them in order that they might be able to meet 
their reparation payments and also in the general interest of humanity. 

The serious financial difficulties which were experienced in Austria 
last summer spread rapidly to Germany, which was granted, on the initia- 
tive of President Hoover, a year’s respite from her obligation with regard 
to reparations. Besides the reparations receipts, much British money has 
been tied up in Germany as well as in other debtor countries, so that 
Great Britain was forced to abandon the gold standard on Sept. 2Ist. 
As the result, Scandinavian countries, which trade largely with Great 
Britain and look to London as their financial centre, were also forced 
off the gold standard, and up to the time of writing there has been no 
improvement in the general European situation. In spite of the fact that 
Britain is balancing her budget by economy and by drastic increases in 
taxation, and has returned a National Government to power with the 
primary object of maintaining the credit of the nation, the pound ster- 
ling fell as low as $3.304 in New York on Dec. Ist, representing a dis- 
count of 32-5 p.c. and the lowest quotation in the past ten years. This 
discount has adversely affected the stability of the Canadian dollar in 
New York, as we ordinarily use our favourable balance of trade with 
Great Britain in settling our unfavourable balance with the United States. 

The United States, in its turn, has suffered intensely both from the 
great decline in prices and from the restriction of exports through the 
poverty of its customers. The great excess of exports financed by foreign 
loans is a thing of the past, and the repercussion has been felt within the 
Republic itself, through the diminished exports and the unprecedented 
increase of unemployment. The situation there has not been improved 
vy the loss of confidence in the bonds of foreign countries held in New 
York and the consequent inability of these countries to raise new loans 
for the purchase of American products. It is even stated that, as in 
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earlier crises before the establishment of the Federal Reserve system, cur- 
rency is being hoarded by the less intelligent classes of the population. 
There is some cause for this, as 1,653 banks with deposits of $1,561,000,000 
have suspended payments in the first ten months of 1931, according to 
the statistics of the Federal Reserve Board. The same authority reports 
a reduction of the gold reserves of the United States from $4,632,000,000 
at the end of August to $3,903,000,000 (preliminary figure) at the end of 
October—a reduction of $729,000,000 in two months, while money in cir- 
culation increased $556,000,000 in the same period. Again, for the first 
four months of the current United States fiscal year, from July to October 
inclusive, United States exports were only $730,764,000 (preliminary figure) 
as compared with $1,203,630,000 in the same period of last year. The 
favourable trade balance, which totalled $290,000,000 in these four months 
of 1930, fell to $50,000,000 in the same period of 1931. In Federal finance, 
too, heavy weather is indicated. President Hoover stated in his message 
of Dec. 8 to Congress that the public debt of the United States will be 
increased by $1,700,000,000 during their present fiscal year, and the result- 
ing necessity for higher taxation is a depressing factor in the general 
business situation in the great Republic. Our own country is inevitably 
affected by the depression on the other side of the border. 


The Primary Industries of Canada—The three great branches of 
primary industry in Canada as measured by value of production are: 
agriculture, forestry and mining, and the net production of the first named 
is more than half as much again as the other two combined and over 
55 p.c. of the total net production of all primary industries. 

Agriculture in fact exercises such a potent influence on the national 
life that the prosperity or adversity of the farmer is reflected in every 
channel of national endeavour and for this reason conditions in the indus- 
try warrant special attention in this Introduction, although further treat- 
ment of this and other primary industries is left mainly to the chapter 
material which follows. 

Because of the lower production of important field crops and lower 
prices of all agricultural products, the gross revenue derived from Cana- 
dian agriculture in 19381 will be markedly reduced, compared even with 
the low returns of 1930. This reduction will be alleviated in consider- 
able measure by increased efforts towards rural self-sufficiency. This is 
a common and enforced characteristic of depressed agricultural condi- 
tions because, in such periods, farm prices fall sooner and further than the 
general price level. The farmer’s purchasing power is reduced both abso- 
lutely and relatively and he is compelled to reduce expenditures for con- 
sumption goods, equipment, and hired labour. This has a beneficial effect 
on out-of-pocket production costs, it greatly reduces the difference between 
net and gross revenue, and the resultant retrenchment places agriculture 
in a favourable position to respond to any improvement in production 
or prices. This latter clause must be somewhat qualified by reference 
to the necessary accumulation of agricultural debts and the necessity of 
eventually making provision for depreciated equipment—items which must 
be largely neglected in times like these. 
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Some favourable factors in the agricultural situation have recently 
made their appearance. The wheat situation has a brighter foundation 
than at this time last year. There has been a notable increase in live- 
stock numbers during 1931, especially with regard to hogs in the Prairie 
Provinces. Marketings show a considerable improvement over 1930, with 
some benefits resulting from export trade. Dairy production has in- 
creased and Canada has returned to an export basis in butter. Although 
prices of dairy products are very low, the producers have been favoured 
by a long pasture season and abundant supplies of cheap forage and 
concentrates. The poultrymen have recently benefited by a more than 
seasonal improvement in egg prices as a result of heavy poultry market- 
ings and reduced hatchings in the spring. The producers of specialized 
crops such as fruit, tobacco and sugar beets had relatively profitable 
seasons with heavy production offsetting lowered prices. Commercial 
apple production in Canada was nearly 400,000 barrels higher than in 
1930, due to better yields in the Maritime and Eastern Provinces. To- 
bacco production increased considerably due to higher acreage and a 
favourable season, while sugar-beet production in 1931 is provisionally 
estimated at 504,000 tons compared with 471,000 tons last year. Potatoes 
and root and fodder crops showed generally increased returns over 1930. 

The production of the main field crops was reduced considerably from 
1930 figures, mainly because of the concentration of acreage in the dry 
areas of the West. Wheat again showed its ability to resist drought and 
oats yielded about four-fifths of 1930 production because of high acreage 
in the East and in the western ‘ park belt’. Barley and rye were particu- 
larly hard-hit by drought. 

There are present indications that abundant supplies and low prices 
of staple agricultural commodities are stimulating both domestic con- 
sumption and international movement, and in this feature lies the main 
hope of improved agricultural conditions. 

Forestry production has suffered in common with other branches of 
primary production and for the twelve months ended October 1931, as 
measured by exports, shows declines in quantity and greater declines in 
value in all branches as compared with 1930. Total exports of unmanu- 
factured wood were valued at $44,600,000 compared with $73,200,000; 
exports of manufactured wood were $32,200,000 compared with $42,300,000; 
and exports of paper were $116,400,000 compared with $142,900,000. News- 
print paper exports, which constitute the bulk of paper exports, fell from 
$137,560,000 to $112,440,000 but newsprint paper is still a very good second 
to wheat among our exported commodities and while prices have shown 
a downward trend Canadian newsprint manufacturers appear likely to 
realize as much in Canadian dollars for their 1932 exports as in 1981. 

The great mineral industry of Canada, which has developed so rapidly 
during the last decade, has been less affected by the depression than might 
have been expected. For the first eleven months of 1931, the index 
number of employment in the mining industry has been 107-7 as compared 
with 117-8 in the same period of 1930—a decline of about eight and a 
half per cent. Gold and petroleum actually show a larger production for 
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the first nine months of 1931 than for the same months of 1930. The 
amount of gold produced in this period of 1931 was 1,962,889 fine ounces, 


a larger production than in the twelve months of any calendar year prior 


to 1930. The September production alone approached $5,000,000 in value, 
and the October production was about the same. Canada is now admit- 
tedly the second largest producer of gold in the world. In the first nine 
months of 1931 petroleum production amounted to 1,278,000 barrels, as 
compared with 1,015,000 barrels in the same period of 1930, and with 
1,117,000 barrels in the entire twelve months of 1929. 

Other leading metals and non-metallic minerals showed a high quan- 
tity production in the first nine months of 1931, though the returns to 
the producers have not been as satisfactory as usual, owing to lower prices. 


Manufactures—The manufacturers of Canada have certainly had 
their difficulties to face in 1931, as the result of the declining prices of 
their products. Generally speaking, they have had to reduce the scale 
of their operations and the number of their employees. Thus, on the 
basis of the monthly reports of some 4,000 of the larger manufacturers 
regarding the number of their employees, we have been able to deduce 
that the average index number of employment in all manufacturing 
industries in the first eleven months of 1931 has been 95:9 as compared 
with 109-7 in the same period of 1980, indicating a reduction of about 
124 p.c. in working forces as compared with last year. Among the manu- 
facturing industries which have best stood the strain of the depression 
without seriously reducing their working forces have been the leather and 
the boot and shoe industries, where the index number of employment 
is practically the same as in 1930. The textile industry, too, shows the 
comparatively small reduction of 3-75 p.c. in employment. The chemical 
industries, again, show a reduction of less than 3 p.c. in the number of 
their employees. The electric current industry shows a comparatively 
small falling off of about 3 p.c. in the number of its employees as com- 
pared with 1930, though the electric apparatus industry shows approxim- 
ately the same reduction of one-eighth as the grand total of manufactur- 
ing industries. Summing up, it may be stated that if the activity of 
the manufacturing industries of Canada is measured by the number of 
their employees, these industries were operated in 1931 on a basis about 
half way between their operations in 1925 and their operations in 1926. 
Of course, the situation with regard to production is really considerably 
more favourable than this, on account of the labour-saving machinery 
installed in our factories in recent years, but the saving of labour thus 
effected does not lend itself to statistical measurement: 


Railway Carloadings—The serious falling-off in railway carloadings in 
1931 has been due in some cases to smaller production of commodities. 
Lower commodity prices have also made it more difficult to pay trans- 
portation charges from the producer to the ultimate consumer and have 
thus reduced the volume of transportation. The competition of the 
motor truck on the steadily improving roads of the Dominion must also 
bear a part of the responsibility. In over eleven months up to December 
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5th, the cars of revenue freight loaded on ‘Canadian railways numbered 
2,451,249 as compared with 3,014,134 in the corresponding period of 1930. 
The decline of 562,885 cars was distributed throughout all the main classes 
as follows: grain and grain products 20,241, live stock 5,262, coal 60,267, 
coke 3,605, lumber 43,458, pulpwood 54,141, pulp and paper 18,376, other 
forest products 42,024, ore 42,024, merchandise less than car load 123,132, 
miscellaneous 150,360. 

While this decline averages more than 11,000 cars per week for the 
elapsed 49 weeks of 1931, the showing is far better since October, the car- 
loadings for the last six weeks up to December 5 averaging only 4,563 
cars fewer than in the corresponding weeks of last year. The cessation of 
the precipitate decline of prices which for nearly two years has made it 
almost impossible for producers to earn profits on their products has 
already gone far to restore business confidence throughout the country. 


Prices—At the centre of the great depression, at once a cause and a 
consequence, has been the great decline in the world prices of practically 
all commodities. The Canadian index number of wholesale prices, which 
is fairly representative of similar index numbers all over the world, after 
showing minor fluctuations of not more than a few per cent throughout 
the eight years from 1922 to 1929, commenced a headlong decline in 1930 
and continued it at a lessened rate in 1931. In September of the present 
year it stood at 70-0 as compared with 96:0 in December, 1929—a drop of 
nearly 27 p.c. in a period of less than two years. Even if this decline 
had been equally distributed over all classes of commodities, it would 
have seriously prejudiced the position of producers in respect of their 
profits and in their relations with their creditors. Yet commodities would 
still have been exchangable for each other on about the same basis as 
before. 

The price decline which took place in 1930 and 1931 was not at all 
of this presumably more equitable kind. As in other depressions, the 
prices of foods and raw materials fell far, more rapidly than the prices 
of manufactured articles. While the index numbers of prices of fully and 
chiefly manufactured products fell only from 93:2 in December, 1929, to 
72°7 in September, 1931, the index of prices of raw or partly manufactured 
commodities fell from 98-9 to 58:7 in the same period. In other words, 
the prices of raw or partly manufactured commodities fell by over 40 
p.c. during this period, while the prices of fully or chiefly manufactured 
commodities fell by only 22 p.c. Primary producers have naturally been 
incensed at the fact that their products would no longer exchange for 
manufactured products on the same basis as before. In addition, farmers, 
the most numerous class of our primary producers, have had to contend 
‘ with drought and poor crops, as well as with low prices. Nevertheless, 
they are far from being alone in their difficulties. The producers of 
metals and of lumber have shared their hardships, as is shown by the 
serious declines in the prices of lead, zinc, copper, and groundwood pulp. 

The disproportion between the prices of raw or partly manufactured 
commodities and those of fully or chiefly manufactured commodities is 
now diminishing, and this is one of the best proofs that business is re- 
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establishing itself on a new level of prices. It is not improbable that in 
1932 there will be a stabilization of commodity prices at a level of between 
70 and 75 p.c. of the 1926 prices. Already we have seen a rise of the gen- 
eral index number of wholesale prices from 70:0 in September, 1931, to 
70:6 in November, 1931. This rise, which is also taking place in many 
other countries, is evidence that the period of panic is past and that the 
dawn of a new era is already brightening. 


Wholesale and Retail Trade—The wholesale and retail trade of 
Canada remains at a fairly high level of activity, as judged by the em- 
ployment afforded by the larger establishments. The average index num- 
ber of employment in wholesale and retail trade in the first elever months 
of 1931 was 123-4 p.c. of the 1926 base as compared with 127-1 p.c. in 
the same period of 1930. Indeed, the 1931 figure is higher than the annual 
average index number of employment in wholesale and retail trade in any 
year prior to 1929. It is possible, however, that the figures suppled by 
the reporting firms include in some cases employees who are working 
short time, and it is likely that the figures represent in some measure the 
increase of larger trading establishments at the expense of small scale 
establishments. 

In the last couple of years, statistics of retail sales have been secured 
from a considerable number of chain stores and departmental stores 
located in different parts of Canada. The results are published in the 
form of index numbers, and the latest figures, covering the month of 
October, indicate that sales were higher, in eight of the ten groups into 
which the reporting stores are divided, in October than in September. 
The combined index for all the ten groups was 111:3 p.c. of the sales for 
January 1929 (taken as the base), as compared with 99-3 p.c. in Septem- 
ber, being an increase of 12 p.c. over the preceding month. 


Finance—The public finances of the Dominion and of its provinces 
and municipalities have borne up extremely well under the great de- 
' pression. Our banking system, too, has stood the strain without a sus- 
pension and even without a run upon any chartered bank. Indeed, the 
total of non-current loans of all the chartered banks together, according 
to the latest monthly report as of October 31 was only $11,143,000 out of 
| grand total assets of $3,057,000,000, or a little over one-third of one per 
cent. Again, though the savings deposits of the chartered banks are 
naturally affected by the necessity of some persons who have had to draw 
| out their savings for living expenses, the grand total of the savings 
deposits in our chartered banks has actually increased by some $32,500,000 
between October, 1930, and October, 1931. Further, in spite of the great 
depression, the larger life insurance companies doing business in Canada 
state that during the first ten months of 1931 they have written 
$400,000,000 of new business. As many companies do not report their 
new business, the total of life imsurance sold in Canada in 1931 up to the 
present time is certainly nearer $500,000,000 than $400,000,000. 

But the most recent and most conclusive evidence of the financial 
stability of Canada in the present year of grace is the fact that after 
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accepting the conversion of some $650,000,000 of Dominion Government 
bonds to a lower rate of interest a few months ago, the people of Canada 
have now within a few days oversubscribed the new loan of $150,000,000, 
offering the country over $200,000,000 at the rate of five p.c. There could 
be no more impressive test of the confidence of Canadians in Canada. 


The Prospects for 1932—The great storm of depression would appear, 
so far as Canada is concerned, to have fairly well blown itself out. The 
price level, after a precipitate decline lasting over nearly two years, seems 
to be in a fair way to stabilization, and this should bring a return of con- 
fidence among business men and producers generally. The restoration of 
confidence should lead to a gradual increase of employment, a greater 
volume of production and an increase in the transportation of commo- 
dities. Further, the recent action of the British Government in imposing 
emergency tariffs upon certain foreign imports, bids fair to be of at least 
temporary value to Canada. It will be for us to consider at the Imperial 
Economic Conference in Ottawa next summer what else we can do to 
promote interimperial trade on a basis which will be satisfactory and 
profitable alike to the Mother Country, to Bs: and to the other 
creat Dominions of the Empire. 

But however we may extend our trade within the Empire, Canada 
must also consider the pushing of her trade with other countries. Especial- 
ly as regards wheat and other food products, we must push our sales both 
in the densely settled importing areas of continental Europe, and if 
possible also in the densely settled areas of eastern Asia. And in order 
that these peoples may be well enough off to buy our wheat, we as Cana- 
dians must do what in us lies to exorcise the demons of fear which are 
besetting mankind to-day and increasing national expenditures for arma- 
ments throughout the world. The Disarmament Conference of the nations 
of the world mets in Geneva in February next, and on economic grounds, 
as well as for the sake of humanity, we should work for its success. Peace 
and the restoration of confidence is to-day the most vital interest of the 
world. 


CHAPTER I 


GENERAL—AREA—TOPOGRAPHY AND DRAINAGE 
—CLIMATE 


General 


The Dominion of Canada is the largest member in point of size 
of the sisterhood of nations which constitutes the British Empire, and as 
regards population ranks first among the Dominions. 

Although Canada was discovered in the early half of the 16th 
century, a permanent hold was not established by Europeans in the St. 
Lawrence valley until 1608, when Samuel de Champlain established his 
‘slender colony under the shadow of the Quebec rock. Canada has -there- 
fore experienced but three full centuries of growth under the rule of the 
white man. The first was devoted to exploration and early colonization 
of New France, which by 1706 had a recorded population of 16,417. The 
second century witnessed the definite conquest of Canada by the British, 
the rise of the fur trade and the extension of exploration and coloniza- 
tion into the interior. The claims of the Spaniards to the Pacific coast 
of Canada were finally surrendered in 1795. The third century of growth 
was noteworthy for the beginnings of industrial development, the exten- 
sive construction of internal transportation systems—railways and canals, 
the Confederation of the colonies into the Dominion of Canada, and 
the opening up of the rich wheat lands of the Middle West. The 
twentieth century—the fourth of Canada’s growth—dawned with Can- 
ada on the threshold of great achievement, and the first thirty years have 
been a period of very great economic progress. The Dominion now pos- 
sesses in the Canadian National and the Canadian Pacific two of the finest 
railway transportation systems to be found anywhere. She has just com- 
pleted the largest fresh-water canal in the world, has seen her trade, her 
ports, her cities and her financial and other institutions develop until they 
rank with those of much older nations. On the basis of a liberal heritage 
-of natural resources she has erected an industrial superstructure producing 
a wide range of secondary products which are exported to all corners of the 
earth. 

But not in economic progress alone has advancement been marked. 
Canada, because her rapid but firmly-founded growth has attracted the 
attention of the world and owing to her close relations with Britain and 
the Empire. the splendid part she played in the world conflict of 1914-18, 
and her membership in the League of Nations, occupies a position of 
importance in world affairs far transcending that to which the mere num- 
bers of her population would entitle her. She has emerged to full nation- 
hood, exercises complete control of her own affairs, and in this develop- 
ment has set a fine example of two nationalities each with its own language 
‘and customs working, as one nation, in harmony and unity for the general 
welfare. 
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Politically, Canada is divided into nine provinces each with a Provin- 
cial Government, and two territories administered by the central Dominion 
Government. The provinces are grouped as follows: the Maritime Prov- 
inces of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Prince Edward Island, lying 
along the Atlantic seaboard; the Central Provinces of Quebec and Ontario 
along the St. Lawrence river, the Great Lakes and east and south of Hud- 
son bay; the Prairie Provinces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta 
lying in the great central plain between the Laurentian Highlands and the 
Rocky mountains; and the Pacific Province of British Columbia. 

The Northwest and Yukon Territories are named from their situa- 
tions—the one to the far north and westward, and the other flanking the 
Yukon river. i 


Area 


The area of Canada as revised on the basis of the results of explora- 
tions in the north, the area taken from Quebec by the Labrador Boundary 
Award of 1927, and adjustments made in the area of Ontario in 1930, is 
3,690,043 square miles. This figure compares with 13,491,977 square miles 
for the British Empire, 3,776,700 for the continent of Europe, 3,748,529 for 
the United States and its dependent territories, 2,974,581 for the continent 
of Australia, and 121,633 square miles for the British Isles. Roughly, Canada 
is almost as large as Europe or the United States with its dependencies, is 
more than thirty times as large as the British Isles, and comprises 27 p.c. 
of the British Empire. The details by provinces are shown in the follow- 
ing table:— 


Land and Water Area of Canada, by Provinces and 
Territories, as in 1931 


Province or Territory -Land Water Total P.c. of Total 
sq. miles sq. miles sq. miles 

Prince:Mid ward Islandea. ee cee eer 2,184 - 2,184 0-1 
INOVaSCOLIA. caesar eeeee 20, 743 685 21,428 0-6 
INhited PIGLINEMOGoGankoScaaa. Soonomeus 27, (10 275 27,985 0-8 
Quebec ite. tai Hira eee eee: 571,004 23, 430 594, 434 16-1 
Ontari Oey a. ea ert een eee 363 , 282 49,300 412,582 11-2 
Manito Dats sconce ie tee aOR Een Ee 224 01 27,055 251, 832 6°8 
Saskatchewaninw sc. cee eee eee 237,975 13, 725 251,700 6-8 
Wibertas Sacinaretur toe ee CeCe 248,800 6,485 255, 285 6-9 
British Columbia eee eee 349,970 5, 885 355, 855 9-6 
‘Witkonw Dernitony2 oy eee rete herr 205,346 1,730 207,076 5-6 
Northwest derritories: 4.4065 oe eee 1,258, 217 51,465 1,309, 682 35-5 

Motale cacao hereto 3,510,008 180,035 3,690,043 100-0 


Topography and Drainage 


The surface features of Canada are such as to divide the country into 
several clearly defined natural areas. 


The exposed surface of the old Precambrian continent forms one of — 


the largest divisions and has been variously called the Canadian Shield, 


the Archzan Peneplain and, in its southern portion, the Laurentian High- © 


land. The mountainous country of the west constitutes the Cordilleras — 
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or Pacific Coast region, while the mountains of eastern United States, in 
their continuation across the border, form the Appalachian Highland of 
Eastern Canada or Maritime region. The Great Plains, with various sub- 
divisions, occupy the area between the mountainous area of the west and 
the great, roughened surface of the Canadian Shield. The St. Lawrence 
Lowlands lie between the Laurentian and Appalachian Highlands. Within 
the borders of the Canadian Shield an area on the southern margin of 
Hudson bay has been referred to as the “ clay belt” or Hudson Bay Low- 
land. It occupies a part of the basin that during the glacial period was 
submerged and covered with a coating of clay which smoothed over its 
inequalities and concealed most of the underlying rocks. Since its emer- 
gence the surface has been but slightly altered by drainage channels cut 
across it. 


An Inlet on the North Shore of Great Bear Lake, N.W.T.—This picture 
gives a good idea of the topography of the northern part of the Canadian 
Shield. It is near this location where important radium ore deposits are 
reported to have been discovered. 


Royal Canadian Air Force photo. 


The general direction of the mountain ranges and the rugged features 
of the Canadian Shield are such as to militate against easy communication 
in an east-west direction, made necessary by the fact that population is 
concentrated in the southern portions of the provinces. To some extent 
this handicap is overcome by the positions of several chief waterways. 

The waterways of Canada constitute not only one of its most remark- 
able geographic features, but one of the most vital elements of. its national 
existence. One glance at the map suffices to show Canada’s advantageous 
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position in this respect—the superb St. Lawrence system, comprising gulf, 
river and great lakes penetrating nearly half way across the continent, 
which has made Montreal the largest grain-shipping port of the world; the 
interior lakes and large rivers, including the great Mackenzie system as 
yet almost undeveloped— these waterways represent an actual or potential 
contribution to the economic life of the Dominion, both in the electric 
energy they develop or are capable of developing and the freight they 
carry or are destined to carry, which place them among the greatest of 
our natural assets. 

The great drainage basins of Canada are the Atlantic (524,900 square 
miles), the Hudson bay (1,486,000 square miles), the Arctic (1,290,000 
square miles), the Pacific (387,300 square miles) and the gulf of Mexico 
(12,365 square miles). 


MAP OF 
CANADA 
SHOWING 
PHYSIOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS 
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Maritime Region (Appalachian). ... ..._.. _ ...-. Ss 
St Lawrence Region (StLawrence Lowland orEastem Plains), EEE 
Canadian Shield (Laurentian Plateau). ....._. ....._-. 
interior Piains (Great or Western Plains), = 

Pacific Coast Region Cordilleran Mountain System).. _Z3 


Arctic Archipelago and Hudson Bay Lowland. _- 


Most important of the lakes and rivers of Canada is the chain of the 
Great Lakes with their connecting rivers, the St. Lawrence river and its 
tributaries. This chain is called the St. Lawrence River system. The 
Great Lakes, separating the province of Ontario from the United States 
and connected by a series of canals with the St. Lawrence river, allow 
vessels drawing not over 14 feet of water to proceed from the Atlantic 
ccean to the interior of the Dominion as far as Fort William and Port 
Arthur, twin cities situated on lake Superior, practically half way across 
the continent. 

Apart from the St. Lawrence, the great waterway of the eastern half of 
the Dominion, other systems also merit some attention. The Saskatchewan 
river, for example, flowing eastward from the Rocky mountains to lake 
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Winnipeg and thence northward by the Nelson river into Hudson bay, 
drains a great part of the plains of the western provinces. In the north, 
the Mackenzie river, with its tributaries the Slave, Liard, Athabaska and 
Peace rivers, follows the northerly slope of the Great Plain and empties 
into the Arctic ocean, its waters having traversed, in all, a distance of 2,514 
miles. The Yukon river, after draining a great part of the Yukon Terri- 
tory, flows northward through Alaska into the Behring sea after a course 
of 1,765 miles. The Fraser, Columbia, Skeena and Stikine rivers flow into 
the Pacific ocean: after draining the western slopes of the mountains of 
British Columbia. 


Areas of Principal Lakes in Canada! 


Nore.—The areas of the Great Lakes mentioned in this table are: lake Superior, 31,810 sq. 
miles; lake Huron, 23,010sq. miles; lake Erie, 9,940 sq. miles; and lake Ontario, 7,540 sq. miles. 


Lake Sq. Miles Lake Sq. Miles 

Huron, including Georgian Bay, por- Garry NIV le ear tater ac ea eee eee 980 

TLONMDLONGCATIO Ges a eee eee 13 ROLON | PDA Kkeree Nailer seer cee emer cre 975 
GreatBear, NOW lien ve sh ciiias ao Ty 200u ie Nath kvieds Nai Weel carerat cheers. 860 
Superior, portion in Ontario.......... E200 eMistassiniy Ques eeenerr eer ee cee 840 
GreatiSlavier NeW ius eee ioe os 1D Z0 Wollaston, Dac eee eas. eae 768 
WWainmipoe ee ME are ietacges cap Aymuersteany cee ORS OS nl pets larch aria reenter sare sue ansteter tt yk, 550 
Erie, portion in Ontario............. SnD A MC lainerr | tana mere a eemee it ee acre 545 
Ontario, portion in Ontario.......... Sa HOHE INV lee iA Weni Ean ho ois oe 6c cob ae 546 
Athabaska, Sask:-All tam aa. ae DO lV UAOUS Cpe Nia VWVie Une anes temic sgn sPertee sce ehe 540 
Winnipegosis, Man........ ORCI ae 2EOS Om EP @edar Mane pacer teres ae cee. aa: 537 
IME VR Hol oe I ENG ae nee adi ed sockiouea FS lila OOS Cre Mision somes etee txcencs urea ct ane 525 
Reindeer, ManteSask. coche «po careon: LSObF lll Mintoe@ wera eae rrene cr meceeircrees 485 
HD aa yvaiG Nis Vee ae rpensy eee ieee art oy ate LAGOON |PAtberdeenteNe Wala. ests ane eek 475 
NHN OMNES. choo cn dastonssecneess il BOO) |i! LESS SIs Alben oo von cope sonan 461 
Lac La Martre, N. i fl Ue RNS ooraee ny TSS PacwuaPlonges Sas keen eer. ee 450 
Southern Indian, M Ware eRe eee E200 eClearwater Ques. 2k oe ae 410 
Lake of the Woods ae 1 346) por- 

1AKVt 60) OUEV AVON, cone henaudoooon bmaos 1, ae 


1The lengths of principal rivers and their tributaries were tabulated in Chapter I of Canada 1931. 


Lake Superior, with its area of 31,810 square miles, is the largest body 
-of fresh water in the world. As the international boundary passes through 
lakes Superior, Huron, Erie, St. Clair and Ontario, only about half of the 
areas of these lakes is Canadian. The whole of lake Michigan is within 
United States’ territory. From the western end of lake Superior to the 
mouth of the St. Lawrence there is, with the aid of the canal system, a 
continuous navigable waterway. The total length of the St. Lawrence 
river from the head of the St. Louis river to Pointe-des-Monts, at the 
entrance of the gulf of St. Lawrence, is 1,900 miles. The tributaries of 
the St. Lawrence, several of which have themselves important tributaries, 
include the Ottawa river, 696 miles long, the St. Maurice river, 325 miles 
iong, and the Saguenay (to head of Peribonka), 405 miles long. 

In addition to the Great Lakes there are large bodies of inland water 
in other parts of Canada. Of these only the following principal lakes, with 
their respective areas, need be mentioned:—in Quebec, lake Mistassinj 
(840 square miles); in Ontario, lake Nipigon (1,590 square miles); 
Manitoba, lake Winnipeg (9,398 square miles), lake Winnipegosis (2,086 
square miles) and lake Manitoba (1,817 square miles); in Manitoba- 
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Saskatchewan, Reindeer lake (1,765 square miles) ; in Saskatchewan-Alberta, 
lake Athabaska (2,762 square miles). All these are within the provinces 
as at present constituted and are exclusive of lakes situated in the North- 
west Territories, the largest of which are Great Bear lake (12,200 square 
miles) and Great Slave lake (11,170 square miles) in the District of 
Mackenzie. 


Climate 


: It is difficult to generalize concerning the climate of so large an area. 
The greater part of the Dominion is in what may be called the colder 


temperate zone, while at the extreme north Arctic conditions. prevail, and — 


in certain parts, especially in southern Ontario and Vancouver island, the 
products are those of the warmer temperate zone. 


View of Mount Robson and Glaciers in the Canadian Rockies about Twenty- 
five Miles North-west of the Yellowhead Pass.—Atmospheric agents (wind 
and rain, frost and heat) are slowly but continually breaking into and 
crumbling the hard faces of these giant peaks which will ultimately be 
reduced to a rounded, weathered condition. 

Courtesy Department of the Interior. 


In the main, the climate of Canada may be described as “continental”, 
that is, subject to extremes of heat in summer and cold in winter which 
are not generally felt on islands or on the sea coast in the same latitudes. 
At the same time a considerable part is comparatively near the sea, or to 
great bodies of water which have a tendency to modify temperatures, as, 
for example, the Maritime Provinces, the peninsula of southern Ontario 
and the coast regions of British Columbia. 
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Roughly, the climate of Canada may be classified under four main 
types: (1) the valley and coastal type of British Columbia; (2) the prairie 
type; (3) that of Ontario and Quebec; (4) that of the Maritime Provinces. 

The valley and coastal type of British Columbia is characterized by 
moderate temperatures in summer and winter, with high precipitation on 
‘the coast. In the interior valleys of the Okanagan and Kootenay country 
ihe winter temperatures are distinctly lower and the precipitation very 
much less than on the coast. 

The outstanding features of the prairie climate are the much scantier 
precipitation and the more severe cold of winter. Fortunately, the pre- 
cipitation comes at the time of the year when it is most needed, 2.e., 
in the growing period, though in southern Alberta the summer precipitation 
is often light. A moderating influence on the climate of the western 
- prairies is the chinook wind—a warm southwest wind which, according to 

the general explanation, originates over the Pacific ocean and, after being 
forced upward and deprived of its moisture by the Cordilleras, descends 
over Alberta. The effects of the chinooks are felt as far north as the Peace 
_ River country. A change of wind, from the northeast to the southwest 
in the area affected will literally melt the snow before it and has been 
known to cause a rise in temperature in the winter season of from —20° F. 
to +40° F. within a few hours in parts of southern Alberta. The climate 
of the Prairie Provinces is also modified by their elevation, which increases 
_ steadily as one proceeds-west from Winnipeg. Thus, while the Canadian 
Pacific Railway at Winnipeg station is 766 feet above mean sea-level, it is 
1,204 feet at Brandon, 1,896 feet at Regina, 2,181 feet at Medicine Hat 
and 3,437 feet at Calgary. These high ‘elevations are partly responsible 
for the strong cold winds which are a feature of the prairie climate. 

Ontario and Quebec are comparatively mild in the southern districts, 
but severe in the winter and with a shorter summer in the more northern 
areas, where there is less precipitation. Quebec is generally somewhat 
colder than Ontario. -East of Quebec city the summers are distinctly cool, 
the normal mean temperature for July being under 65°. Only in the 
country on the shores of lakes Erie and Ontario and on the St. Lawrence 
is the normal mean temperature in July over 70°. 

In the Maritime Provinces the climate is characterized by heavier 
precipitation than in Ontario, and in the southern districts by more 
equable temperatures. Nova Scotia has a distinctly warmer winter than 
New Brunswick. The southwestern part of Nova Scotia is the only part 
of Eastern Canada where the normal mean temperature in January is 
above 25°. . 

The characteristically cold winters over the great part of the Canadian 
interior are not without economic advantages. From early times they have 
facilitated woods operations and have indirect beneficial effects on the soil. 
The health and hardiness of the people gain much from the invigorating 
conditions which prevail. Interruptions to national endeavour due to 
entirely seasonal causes are becoming less pronounced as Canada becomes 
more and more industrialized. Even construction operations, considered 
‘among the most seasonal, are now carried on almost all the year round. 


CHAPTER II 


POPULATION—BIRTHS, DEATHS AND MARRIAGES 
—IMMIGRATION—-ABORIGINAL RACES 


Population 


The population of the earth is estimated at approximately 
2,000,000,000!. The British Empire which covers one-quarter of the land 
area of the earth, has slightly less than one-quarter of the world’s popula- 
tion, but Canada, which occupies over one-quarter of the area of the 
British Empire, or one-sixteenth of the land area of the earth has only 
about one-forty-ninth of the population of the former or about one-two- 
hundredth that of the latter. While there is no absolute standard for 
population density, so much depending on extent of resources, the rate 
of increase in productivity of land as a result of invention, etc., a certain 
minimum density is desirable and even necessary to effective social and 
political life. As far as Canada is concerned such a minimum effective 
density is far from having been attained in the country as a whole. 


Areas and Populations of Great Britain, Ireland, the Dominions and 
India for 1931, or latest year available, Compared with 1921 


Area in Population, | Population, 
Country Square Census of Census of 
miles 1921 1931 

GreatiBritaint as eae nee Ge eer eee ee ee 88, 136 42,769, 196 44,790, 485 

Pinelands sate ea eh eee ee tee 50, 874 35, 230, 225 37,304, 917 

WTC Ae ese et niin Renta le eet ae 7,466 2,656, 474 2,593,014 

Scotlan dtisccqwetor ie ate ea oe erin 30,405 4, 882.497 4,842,554 
Treland ee ths Brae eas NR ike ee 32,059 4,354,000! 4, 228, 553 2 

Cana datek sae tem ee ea eed Ree Rene 3, 690, 048 8, 788, 483 10,353,778 
WnionsofesoucheAiriGae sss eer a en ene cree 471,917 6, 928, 580 8,013, 6973 
Atistra lag ie cies ss aoe ck re cn ee es ear 2,974,581 5, 485, 734 6,488, 7074 
New; Zealand) carr ae rear eee mn aS 104, 751 1,218,913 1,510, 9404 
INewloundlandsandtiialrad Oma irene ann ner 162, 734 262,938 275, 8885 

Tia eee reesceee tere tes cin. REO Cees one 1,805,332 | 318,942,480 | 351,500,000 


1 Official estimate, 1921. A census was not taken in this ven igs consi Orient 
estimate, 1930. 4 Official estimate of Mar. 31, 1931. 5 Official estimate of Dec. 31, 1930. 

In addition to growth and racial composition an important considera- 
tion which should receive attention in any detailed study of population 
is the distribution of population as between the various age-classes, and 
the effects of immigration and emigration, birth rate and mortality on the 
age-groups. Space, however, permits only of the broadest treatment of 
Canada’s population as affording a measure of the general economic pro- 
gress of the country. 


Historical—The credit of taking what was perhaps the first census of 
modern times belongs to Canada, the year being 1666 and the census 
that of the little colony of New France. A population of 3,215 souls 


1 The Statistical Year Book of the League of Nations, 1930-31 gives the population of 
the world as 1,992,500,000 not including certain native populations, chiefly in the imterior of 
the African continent where censuses are incomplete or do not exist. 
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was shown. By the date of the Conquest, nearly a hundred years later, 
this had increased to 70,000, what is now the Maritime Provinces having 
another 20,000. After the Conquest came the influx of the Loyalists and 
the gradual settlement of the country, so that Canada began the nine- 
teenth century with a population of probably 250,000 or 260,000. Fifty 
years later the total was 2,384,919 for the territory now included in the 
Dominion of Canada. There was a very rapid development in the ’fifties, 
and further substantial increase in the ’sixties, with the result that the 
first census after Confederation (1871) saw the Dominion launched with 
a population of 3,689,257. 
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Statistics of Growth of Population in Canada—continued on page 26 


Province 1867! 1871 1881 1891 

COONCAT IO res ee TEENA ee eae ee end Bee 1,530,000 1, 620,851 1,926, 922 2,114,321 
CONE IDE CM Rer Tet ara ace ean acai rotate ete sey eRe 1,160,000 1,191,516 1,359,027 1, 488, 535 
ING War runs yviG mrnrics a scronecits aie sce aicietae 272,000 285,594 321, 233 321, 263 
NOVAS COLA EET ee tin Or mee onstaee chin, tthe crie cite 365,000 387, 800 440,572 450,396 
BritisheGolum biateeerccg arnt cin fc meme ne - 36, 247 49,459 98,173 
Prince aywardelslanGee atic her ie tinnn ee 81,000 94,021 108, 891 109,078 
IM AnibOb Ae Cree sore irl or ecit. roan eens oie 17,0002 25,228 62, 260 152,506 
SABKALCIO WAI cdrsorh Horual oie Rctnuatne eee eres - - - - 
PMH YSU LS 9S ibe tet Sm ea cee ate ee el Amen why ne - - - - 
DV ECG rein: J AS te ik tts Bi tI ect nae PR - - = - 
INorbiwesteberritorl ese nr enn eine ie een ae - 48,000 56, 446 98 , 967 

ARO Gall skeen tee ee ait tiene ae - 3,689,257 | 4,324,810 4, 833, 239 


ee a ee eee ee ee eee 


Nors.—For footnotes see end of table, p. 26. 


THE DOMINI 


DESCRIPTION OF OPERATIONS.—The task of taking a census of the Dominion every tenth 
year has been described as the greatest single administrative effort which engages the attention 
of the Dominion Government in time of peace. 

The compilations and analyses resulting trom the census count taken on June 1, 1931, are now 
under way and a few of the main operations involved are illustrated above. A highly organized 
field force of 15,000 enumerators was employed in collecting, by personal inquiry, information regard- 
ing every man, woman and child in the Dominion, and a special temporary staff of almost 1,000 
clerks (illustration 1) are now engaged in transcribing and classifying the resulting mass of data. 

Illustration (2) shows clerks engaged in checking information from the enumerators’ sheets. 
Illustration (3) shows the process of transferring the checked information to census cards by 
individually operated punching machines or ‘pantographs’ in the operation of which the clerks 
become very quick and skilful. Two types of hand-punching machine are being used. These are 
shown in illustraticns (4) and (4a). The latter is hand-directed-electrically-operated and is capable 
of much greater speed. One type of the census card used is shown in illustration (5) with the 
abbreviations which denote important census information. The punched cards are later sorted, cross 
analysed and tabulated by machinery. The staff of expert mechanics have added improvements 
since the 1921 census which have made the machines far more rapid and accurate than the most 
highly trained human beings could possibly be. Illustrations (6) and (6a) show different views of 
a “gang punch” which is used for punching one or more items of information common to a large 
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group of cards :uch as the electoral district, the enumeration area, etc., and checks the total number of 
cards punched. This machine can punch up to 400 cards per minute. The card verifying machine shown 
in (7) cross-analyses the cards, and is self-checking; should a card have been punched in error so 
that an item of information contained thereon is incompatible with other information on the same 
card, the machine automatically rejects that card, which is then re-examined and corrected. The 
total numbers of correctly and of incorrectly punched cards are recorded at the end of each run. 


Illustration (8) shows a battery of sorter-tabulators, each of which takes the cards at the rate 
of 225 per minute, collects each piece of information from the cards and aggregates the items under 
their respective headings, posting the results on a ‘“‘visible index’”’ as fast as the cards are dealt with. 
A complete photo-mechanically produced record of the result in table form can be made by the 
camera attachment at any desired point in the compilation. In (8a) a front view of the camera 
attachment is shown. The prism in front of the lens deflects the image of the ‘“‘visible index’ at 
right angles. 


After the routine operations of checking and tabulating the information have been completed, 
the results are taken in hand by the specialist branches of the permanent staff of the Bureau and 
undergo exhaustive analytical treatment and comparative study from many angles. It is in this 
way that the full significance of the census is interpreted to the public through special reports pub- 
lished from time to time during the years following the census. 
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Statistics of Growth of Population in Canada—concluded 


Province 1901 1911 1921 1931 
Ontario.weyssa0 uote wera emer 2,182,947 | 2,527,292 | 2,933,662 3,426,488 
Quebee, fn Seman nes ane oy. s ete tgtenane nae 1,648,898 | 2,005,776 | 2,360,6654) 2,869,793 
INew Brunswick yin. atis geist toe see 331, 120 351, 889 387, 876 408, 255 
INOVESSCOUIA RN ANS Aetna semen ehet ee OS 459,574 492,338 SPR} Cay) 512,027 
British Colitaibiars j2205. ace ook ee eee 178, 657 392,480 524,582 689,210 
Erin ces @walculs Anda ae eee ee 103, 259 93 , 728 88, 615 88,040 
Manitoba wn co7s picste eter eeu eee 255,211 461,394 610,118 639,841 
Saskatche wallace: cinta fac jsstnsus. sega os ee 91,279 492,432 757,510 921,281 
A Ibertag sake ork ccs em iiontectechts ain atertie a aennon 73,022 374, 295 588, 454 727,497 
YUKON a es ae a ect ce etnch an whs emt 27,219 8,512 4,157 4,213 
Northwest] lerritonlessa aspirant rete 20,129 6,507 7,988 7,133 
PROtaIS yes face Svs eee atin eaeh een 5,371,315 7,206, 643 8,787,9494) 10,353,778 
1K stimated on basis of census, 1861. 2Estimated on basis of census, 1856. #The decreases 


shown in the population of the Northwest Territories since 1891 are due to the separation therefrom 
of vast areas to form Alberta, Saskatchewan and the Yukon Territory and to extend the boundaries 
of Quebec, Ontario and Manitoba. 4Revised in accordance with the Labrador award of the Privy 
Council, Mar. 1, 1927. 


The first two years of the Dominion’s life were years of dull times, but 
from 1869 to 1873 there was general prosperity reflecting the world-wide 
railway building boom, the construction of the Suez canal and the indus- 
irial development of Germany. Canada during this period found many 
new markets, both foreign and interprovincial; nineteen new banks began 
business. After 1873, due again largely to outside influence, Canada 
entered a period of depression, losing some of her foreign markets, though 
conditions were somewhat alleviated by the completion of the Intercolonial 
Railway and later the Canadian Pacific Railway, which latter inaugurated 
the first and short-lived western boom. The adoption of a protective 
tariff in 1879 stimulated manufactures, but on the whole business continued 
_depressed throughout the later ’seventies, the whole of the ’eighties and 
the first part of the nineties. Notwithstanding many evidences of growth, 
some of them considerable, economic conditions in general were not 
marked by buoyancy until close upon the end of the century. 

The censuses of 1881, 1891 and 1901 reflected these conditions. That 
of 1881 showed a gain of 635,553 or 17-23 p.c., but in neither of the next 
two decades was this record equalled, the gains in each being under 
550,000 or 12 p.c. With the end of the century the population of Canada 
had reached but 54 millions, though expectation had set a figure very 
much higher as the goal for 1900. 

It is within the present century that the spectacular expansion of the 
Canadian population and general economic organization has taken place. 
The outstanding initial feature was, of course, the opening of the “ last 
best West”. It is true that western population had doubled in each of 
the decades following the completion of the Canadian Pacific Railway. 
With 1900, however, this movement became greatly accelerated. There 
occurred at this juncture a great broadening in world credit. Capital 
in huge amounts began to flow from Great Britain to undeveloped 
countries throughout the world, and especially Canada which received a 
total of $24 billions within a dozen years. The immigration movement, 
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which had seldom previously exceeded 50,000 per annum, rose to over 
five times that volume, totalling in the ten years 1903-1913 over 2,500,000, 
which was perhaps as many as had previously entered the country in all 
the years back to Confederation. Two new transcontinental railways were 
begun. Simultaneously with this western development came an almost 
equally rapid expansion in the industrial centres of eastern Canada. Not 
all of the “boom” was wisely directed, and some reaction was felt in 1913. 
Then came the war. Its results were by no means purely destructive 
economically. The liquidation of excess development continued and the 
industrial and production structure of Canada was greatly strengthened by 
the new demands for food and war materials. Immigration, however, 
fell off to a point not much above a third of the immediately pre-war 
period. After a post-war boom in 1920, conditions slumped economically 
for three years, but thereafter recovery was rapid. 


Analyses of Growth—The general rate of population increase in 
Canada in the opening decade of the present century was 34 p.c., the 
greatest for that year of any country in the world. In the second decade 
the rate was 22 p.c., again the greatest with the one exception of Australia, 
whose growth was greater by a fraction of 1 p.c. A century earlier the 
United States grew 35 p.c. decade by decade until 1860, but with this 
exception there has been no recorded example of more rapid national 
progress than that of Canada in the twentieth century. In 1871, only 
2-96 p.c. of the population dwelt west of the lake of the Woods. In 1921 
the proportion was 28:37 p.c—2,500,000 people compared with 110,000 at 
Confederation. The proportion was 29-45 p.c. in 1931. 

As between rural and urban distribution the change is perhaps more 
striking than in any other field. Though we are predominantly agricul- 
tural, our town dwellers now all but equal the numbers upon the land 
(4,352,122 urban and 4,436,361 rural in 1921); fifty years ago the towns 
and cities of Canada accounted for only 18 p.c. of the people (686,019 
urban and 3,003,238 rural), and at the beginning of the present century 
the percentage was but 37. In 1871 the Dominion had 13 cities, 49 towns, 
and 106 villages; in 1921 there were 101 cities, 459 towns, and 881 incor- 
porated villages. It is the larger cities that have grown the fastest. 


Populations of Cities and Towns Having over 10,000 Inhabitants in 
1931, Compared with 1891, 1901, 1911 and 1921 


Norre.—The cities and towns in which a Board of Trade exists are indicated by an asterisk (*) 
and those in which there is a Chamber of Commerce by a dagger (ft). In all cases the population 
is for the city or town municipality as it existed in 1931. For footnotes see end of table. 


Population 
City or Town Province 

1891 1901 ! 1911 1921 19319 
Ei Monbrealy cerusdeniice eee Qucbecsads. cnren ton he 219,616 |328,172 |490,5041/618,506 |810, 925 
SR OLODLO eres ere te ee | ONtATIO mete tere ara ie 181,215 |209,892 |381, 833 2/521, 893 |627,582 
VIAN COUN.CLAR Pe inti: en eee British Columbia..... 13,709 | 27,010 |100,401 |163,2207|245,3077 
eWinnipe cw ree ere KVANItOD Asc. ,639 | 42,340 |136,035 |179,087 |217,587 
ISENMIPA Neda woo cone neasees Ontarion mee core 48,959 | 52,634 | 81,969 |114,151 |154,914 
FOucheC wean eee ene Quebec nee nan eae 63,090 | 68,840 | 78,710 | 95,193 |129,103 
BOG Lay Aish: 3 aces eater eee Ontarioneis eo: 44,154 | 59,928 | 87,062 |107,843 |124,988 
B@ al carvan on eee eee Al benta 3,876 | 4,392 | 43,704 | 63,305 | 83,362 
SPUCMONLONEE AE Seca Alberta........ - 4,176 © 31,0643! 58,821 ' 78,829 
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Populations of Cities and Towns Having over 10,000 Inhabitants in 
1931, Compared with 1891, 1901, 1911 and 1921—concluded 


Population 
City or Town Province 
1891 1901 1911 1921 19319 
PEON One ns eens Sarees Ontaniosncenen sae ee 31,977 | 37,976 | 46,300 | 60,959 | 71,022 
TWindsoryiccnchnce poset e Ontario®. . Chmaeaetce 10,322 | 12,153 | 17,829 | 38,591 | 62,957 
Verd Une os aoe Quebecn ss eee 296 1,898 | 11,629 | 25,001 | 60,378 
SHaliiax en tea. eer erie INOVa, SCOtIa).4en oases 38,437 | 40,832 | 46,619 | 58,372 | 58,939 
SRegINaG tee ee ee Saskatchewan......... - 9249 | 30,213 | 34,432 | 53,034 
Saint Olle eee ere New Brunswick....... 39,179 | 40,711 | 42,511 | 47,166 | 46,640 
* Saskatoon. hc ee eee Saskatchewan......... - 113 | 12,004 | 25,739 | 43,025 
TVACCORIO Sie eee ene ae Oth British Columbia..... 16,841 | 20,919 | 31,660 | 38,727 | 38,441 
TTS EULVIClS heen igite secon Quebetsye eee eons 8,334 9,981 | 138,691 | 22,367 | 35,197 
* Kitchener earniecow see ODLATIO Ree et Oe aoee y425") 19,747 | 1551960), 21.763") 80,261 
*Brantlondies was ie eee Ontario eee 12,753 | 16,619 | 23,132 | 29,440 | 30,060 
Pius tets sas acct eee Qucbecaaetarmeacece 11,264 | 13,993 | 18,222 | 24,117 | 29,270 
7 Sherbrooke eect a cence Quechee erat Soca 10,110 | 11,765 | 16,405] 23,515 | 28,888 
Outremont=<e eee eee Quebeestn ee sie 795 1,148 | 4,820 | 13,249 | 27,782 
* Hort Williams eee seca Ontariotes wee cere - 3,633 | 16,499 | 20,541 | 26,075 
TotuCatharmes ere eee Ontariows icra 9,170 | 9,946 | 12,484 | 19,881 | 24,703 
T+TOSNAWAY shonec tee as OUCATIO NS nari ene ee 4,066 | 4,394 | 7,486 | 11,940 | 23,365 
Wiestimonnt..+20. aes eee QuebeG = sacar 3,076 8,856 | 14,579 | 17,593 | 23,267 
TESINGS CON: neers er yang eee Ontario Sam sees 19,263 | 17,961 | 18,874 | 21,753 | 23,204 
TOAUL OLeMLaATies eee Ontari0se eee eee 2,414 | 7,169 | 14,9204] 21,092 | 23,045 
ZOVCNECY. tas teen eee eae Nova Scotia.......... 2,427 9,909 | 17,723 | 22,545 | 22,319 
eeterborougihe serie eee ee Ontariom cas see 9,717 | 12,886 | 18,360 | 20,994 | 22,289 
*Moose Jawesrss. secnebcck ee Saskatchewan......... - 1,558 | 13,823 | 19,285 | 21,244 
‘TGulelp lieeae ect ce yeh toes ee Ontariozs eee ee 10,537 | 11,496 | 15,175 | 18,128 | 21,068 
*Glace Bayes eee INOValScOtians sae. see 2,459 6,945 | 16,562 | 17,007 | 20,704 
* Moncton es. acca ee ae New Brunswick....... 8,762 9,026 | 11,345 | 17,488 | 20,617 
TOPGATCOUDN pene eee Oncarig ae eee 3,214 | 11,220 | 14,886 | 19,749 
WNTAg ara eel Saere ee eer Ontarioee casa 3}. 349 5,702 9,248 | 14,764 | 18,963 
TEACHING u.0e or eee BI QUC DEC A ey eee eee 3,761 6,365 | 11,6885) 15,404 | 18,642 
TSALDIA Seas chccns eee Meer Ontanio gas ee e 6,692 | 8,176 | 9,947 | 14,877 | 17,848 
*Strationd vrs ee eee eee Ontarious.. source. 9,500 | 9,959 | 12,946 | 16,094 | 17,714 
*New Westminster............ British Columbia..... 6,678 | 6,499 | 138,199 | 14,495 | 17,524 
SBrandonseteee ce ee Manitoba wea meee ae 3,778 | 5,620 | 18,839 | 15,397 | 16,966 
FS t. Bona Ce mann tae ot eee Manttoaneaaaeerace tee ie5p3 2,019 7,483 | 12,821 | 16,224 
+ Nonthn Bayete sen eee Ontarios eee ee - Pare Al) ale orbeel are J eZ ORGS): |g aye re: 
Tots hOMaseseae sen eee Ontanios eee 10,366 | 11,485 | 14,054 | 16,026 | 15,359 
7Shawinigan Falls............. Quechee... sere eee - 4,265 | 10,625 | 15,314 
a Chatham ae ere Ontariow0- aera 9;052°) 9: 068 10,770: | 13,256) 145529 
*Hast: Windsors. <a eee Ontario: ox, see ee - - 5,870 | 14,241 
“ST imiMINSsens cotae toe en oe ODLATION ER ree Oe ~ - - 3,843 | 14,142 
{Belleville.. Re RA ees Stee ee ee Ontario were oe 9,916 | 9,117 | 9,876 | 12,206 | 13,798 
GALE 5s er eee teen. Caen Pees Ontario fico eee 7,050) | ¢s SOO.) 10,2991) 13 216s 13-57 
ous yacint he: paneer Quebeceert«.uree see 7,016 9,210 9,797 | 10,859 | 13,451 
= Wethbridwesses ses aeee AID Orta ae te a Seen ote - 2,072 | 9,035 | 11,097 | 13,448 
*Owen SOUNG ss ren cu aion oe Ontario cet se or 7,497 8.1 LOsl Lapa Sal el 2. E90 aheL os. tig 
*Charlottetown and Royalty..|P.E. Island........... 113873.) 120800) ts 203 ie ieesd eee sons 
TChICOULIIN I Se eee eee eee Otiehech Senna ae Paper 3, 826 5,880 8,937 | 11,826 
TIUEVISs ete ee Ao eee Quebec. *sarenen ones 7,301 9,242 8,703 6 10,470 | 11,724 
BE VWVOOCStOC ee ae See eee Onmtarioncen ree ee 8,612 8, 833 9,320 9,935 | 11,391 
Valleyiieldicetn 05. eee Québech..7.t ara 5,515 | 11,055 | 9,449 9,215 | 11,383 
OU. SOADS, santos eats ac eet OUC DEC mbar eee 4,72 4,030 5,903 fot ieel, 209 
*Cormwallin:s asenen noe Ontarionecen ce coe cee 6,805 | 6,704 | 6,598 | 7,419 | 11,100 
oliettec.) a, wee eens Quebechaseakccmorea 3,347 | 4,220] 6,346] 9,039 | 10,758 
*Sandwich save ee ee Ontarioss-ee se eee 1,352 1,450 2,302 4,415 | 10,696 
*Welland 4c ieee re Sa Ontarios aa eee ee 2,035 1,863 | 5,318 | 8,654 | 10,627 
SGranby 2a ee Quebec aa ee HE CLOG Co ice uieneasD0) | MGsso shh OL4oG 
TDOLC1 coe yin ner omen tee Quebeewanaer seco. 6, 669 E056 8,420 8,174 | 10,363 
Medicine Hats). ance e eee Albertina. aseent see ~ = 9,643 | 10,310 
Thetford’ Mines... 2-40 =<. Quebees oo ane ear - O200n|) ae ZOl 7,886 | 10,148 
Walkerville: 98 sek tender Ontario ae see - 1,595 3,302 10,074 


1JIncludes Maisonneuve, Cartierville, Bordeaux and Sault-au-Recollet. 
Toronto, less 67 transferred in 1911 to Township of York. 


villages of North and West Edmonton. 


and Summerlea town. 
and Point Grey. 


8 Exclusive of Royalty. 


4 Includes town of Steelton. 
6 Includes Notre-Dame de la Victoire. 
9 Preliminary Figures. 


7,059 


2Includes North 
3 Includes town of Strathcona and 

5 Includes parish of Lachine 
7Including South Vancouver 


IMMIGRATION 2 


Births, Deaths and Marriages 


Canada has a national system of vital statistics, under the Bureau 
of Statistics and the Registrars-General of the several provinces, dat- 
ing from 1920. The figures for 1929 and 1930 are compared, by prov- 
inces, with those of 1921 in the accompanying table. 

Divorces granted in Canada have increased from 19 in 1901 to 
51 in 1910, to 429 in 1920, to 785 in 1928, to 816 in 1929, and to 875 
in 1930. 


Births, Deaths and Marriages in Canada, 1921, 1929 and 1930 


Births Deaths Marriages 

Province | |] 

1921 1929 19302 1921 1929 19302 1921 1929 19302 

No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 

CANADA Pees cs 257,728 | 234,915 | 234,291 || 101,155 | 113,450 | 109,245] 69,732) 77,265 | 71,645 
P.E. Island... . 2,156 1,668 1,747 1,209 1,122 960 518 469 488 
Nova Scotia....} 13,021} 10,672| 11,312 6,420 6,657 6,194] 3,550 3,510 8,445 
New Brunswick] 11,465} 10,224{ 10,520 5,410 Dale 4,983 || 3,173 | 3,117 2,760 
Quebec......... 88,749 | 81,380] 83,625]! 33,433 | 37,221} 35,9451] 18,659 | 19,610 | 18,543 
Ontario’ nes. bu 74,152 | 68,411} 71,182|) 34,551] 38,102] 37,286]| 24,871 | 27,605 | 25,603 
Manitoba....... 18,478 | 14,236] 14,411 5,388 5,808 5,685 || 5,310} 5,269 5,061 
Saskatchewan..| 22,493] 21,310] 22,051) 5,596 6,707 6,308] 5,101 | 6,535 5,717 
Niibertanssace.< 2 16,561 | 16,748] 17,576 4,940 6,234 5,487 || 4,661 | 5,999 Dood 


Br. Columbia...} 10,653} 10,266] 10,867{| 4,208] 6,386] 6,39711 3,889} 5,151 4,697 


Rates per 1,000 population 


p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. 
CANADA 2955 Scan 29-4 24-0 24-5 11-5 11-6 11-0 8-0 7°9 2 
Ph islands... 24-3 19-4 20-3 13-6 13-0 11-2 5:8 5:5 5°7 
Nova Scotia.... 24-9 19-4 20-4 12-3 12-1 11-2 6-8 6-4 6-2 
New Brunswick 30-2 24-4 24-9 14-2 12-4 11-8 8-4 7:4 6-5 
Quebec......... 37°6 30°3 30-6 14-2 13-8 13-1 7:9 7:3 6-8 
OnbariOg vase 2s 25-3 20-9 21-5 11-8 11:6 11:3 8-5 8:4 7-7 
Manitoba....... 30°3 21-5 21-4 8-8 8-8 8-5 8-7 7:9 7°5 
Saskatchewan. . 29-7 24-6 25-0 7°4 dl 7°2 6:7 7:5 6-5 
A DeRbA See sere oe 28-1 25-9 26-6 8-4 9-7 8-3 7°9 9-3 8-1 
Br. Columbia... 20-3 17-4 18-2 8-0 10-8 10-7 7:4 8-7 7-9 


1 Exclusive of Yukon and the Northwest Territories. ? Preliminary figures. 


Immigration 


How important a part has been played by immigration in the 
building up of Canada will be apparent from the preceding pages of 
this chapter. The immigration policy of the Government is adminis- 
tered by the Department of Immigration and Colonization. Cana- 
dians prefer that settlers should be of a readily assimilable type, related 
to one or other of the great races now inhabiting the country, and 
thus prepared for the assumption of the duties of democratic citizen- 
ship. There are prohibitions against undesirable classes; special legis- 
lation is also in effect with regard to the immigration of Orientals, the 
latter problem being fundamentally economic rather than racial. 

The policy for many years prior to the summer of 1930 was one 
of encouragement to agriculturists and female domestic help. An 
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important change in immigration regulations was made by Order in 
Council on August 14, 1930, when immigration, except Britishers com- 
ing from the Mother Country or self-governing Dominions and US. 
citizens coming from the United States, was limited to two classes,— 
(a) wives and unmarried children under eighteen years of age, joining 
family heads established in Canada and in a position to look after their 
dependants; (6b) agriculturists with plenty of money to begin farming 
in Canada. This limitation applies to the whole continent of Europe 
as well as to many other countries. Regulations have not been changed 
affecting immigration from the British Isles, oversea British Dominions 
or the United States, but a policy of no solicitation has been rigidly 
adopted. Tables showing recent immigration statistics follow:— 


Number of Immigrant Arrivals in Canada, fiscal years ended 1920-31 


Immigrant Arrivals from 


Fiscal Year SSE Total 
United United Other 
Kingdom States Countries 
URUTU NRE Pe Cater ie aR Roe eon ae nei Mie SL toe ey aR cee 59,603 | 49,656 = 85000 117,336 
1 RUN ee oe BAe Nn Re eaten oeey eign 2 SMe Bee. wee ene ot 74, 262 48,059 26,156 148,477 
OSes ae er ee agg ae ae aa AT 8 39,020 29,345 21,634 89,999 
1G Eee eens er a PSR RT OE ee, OL eee es LE  e 34,508 22,007 16,372 72, 887 
i IO) 7.7: le aya een esis Sea Sees Ce Ahr Ke NL 72,919 PAV VAL 55,120 148,560 
TD cae os cote eae 2. th KTR Rak, ctr ave en ne ee ee 53,178 15,818 42,366 111,362 
192.6 orga ark, eee Ney pes eel eee ea ay mn Sens 37,030 18,778 40,256 96,064 
PY eee 5 OM ares UMAR Rao Sted Eee Se 49, 784 21,025 73, 182 143,991 
1 S22 ne Ne I aN ae arien ce hit Oh Soe PR TA be LAAT ah ng Mn ee PLA My | 50,872 25,007 75,718 151,597 
US 524. ear I REN Ms Mae nccard ox See re AUR OT Reg A AS SER 58, 880 30,566 78, 282 167, 722 
TRUS OS ne, Sears nese ee ees Sa eng, Peerete Ecce eninece: or ae aes 64, 082 BO He 68,479 163, 288 
LRH SAE ee, Senne MONE eee: PE SEE EAE a BS 27,584 24, 280 36,359 88, 223 


Statistics of Immigration, by Months, 1929, 1930 and 1931 


1929 1931 

oe R d R d R d 

: eturne : eturne : eturne 
Immigrants Canadians! Immigrants Canadians! Immigrants Canadians! 
JANUAL Ve Ree 4,164 1067 3,366 1,497 1,480 1,150 
HeDruaryvecs see nene 4,634 1,698 3,963 1,493 1,429 L165 
Miarcininaes ps. cteraiees 14,811 QO KS 14,576 2,204 2,413 1,480 
April setter ener: 29,113 2,641 19,309 2,928 3,201 1,944 
IM ay eeee ners Re eae 26,616 2,976 17,410 3,359 3,818 2,139 
JUN OSes ae eee 22,021 3,426 Brill 3,309 3,169 2,154 
July se os eee 16, 465 3,404 8,383 3,494 2,541 2,002 
AUISUSUMA cee taneeke 15,022 2,660 8,904 3,346 2250 te a70 
NepLemiuberer se 11,101 2,569 5, 922 2,947 2.300 Vie 
Octobersanceneece 8,817 2,407 4,445 2,656 2,056 1,859 
INOVvember 7. 4de:n 7,286 2,020 3,267 2,195 ~ - 


December.......... 4,943 2,028 2,090 2. 180 - - 


1The returned Canadians shown in the above are Canadians who have been domiciled for 
some time in the United States, not exceeding a maximum of three years. It does not, of course, 
include Canadians returning from temporary visits in the United States, the number of whom is 
very large. In fact over 30 millions of people cross the international boundary between Canada 
and the United States annually. 


a 
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For many years the immigration regulations have contained a gen- 
eral provision that immigrants coming to ‘Canada must have sufficient 
funds to look after themselves until employment is secured. This 
regulation was not always strictly enforced when times were good and 
work was plentiful. It is now strictly enforced as a protection both 
to the immigrant and to Canada. 


The Aboriginal Races 


Indians—The Indians of Canada, who are wards of the Depart- 
ment of Indian Affairs, number about 108,012, their numbers varying 
slightly from year to year. A small yearly increase is evident, how- 
ever, and the popular notion that the race is disappearing is not in 
accordance with facts. Before they were subjected to the influences 


of European civiliza- 
tion (which affected 
this hardy race ad- 
versely) and the de- 
vastating results. of 
the many colonial 
wars, the numbers of 
the Indians were un- 
doubtedly larger, but 
any reliable informa- 
tion as to the abor- 
iginal population dur- 
ing either the French 
or the early British 
régime is non-existent, 
Group of Indians with R.C.M.P. Officer, and there is no ade- 
McPherson, N.W.T. quate basis for a com- 
Courtesy Department of the Interior. parison between the 
past and present aboriginal populations. An interesting sketch of the 
progress of the Indians of Canada since Confederation will be found in 
the Report of the Department of Indian Affairs, 1927. 

Indians are minors under the law, and their affairs are adminis- 
tered by the Department of Indian Affairs under the authority of the 
Indian Act. The system of reserves, whereby particular areas of land 
have been set apart solely for the use of Indians, has been established 
in Canada from the earliest times. It was designed to protect the 
Indians from encroachment, and to provide a sort of sanctuary where 
they could develop unmolested until advancing civilization had made 
possible their absorption into the general body of the citizens. Reserves 
have been set aside for the various bands of Indians throughout the 
Dominion, and the Indians located thereon are under the supervision 
of the local agents of the Department. The activities of the Depart- 
ment, as guardian of the Indians, include the control of Indian educa- 
tion, health, etc., the development of agriculture and other pursuits 
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among them, the administration of their funds and legal transactions 
and the general supervision of their welfare. The local administration 
of the Indian bands on the reserves scattered throughout the Dominion 
is conducted through the Department’s agencies, of which there are, 
in all, 116. (For information regarding Indian education see p. 178). 
The Indian Act provides for the enfranchisement of Indians. When 
an Indian is enfranchised he ceases to be an Indian under the law, and 
acquires the full status of citizenship. In the older provinces, where 
the Indians have been longer in contact with civilization, many are 
becoming enfranchised. Great discretion, however, is exercised by the 
Government in dealing with this problem, as Indians who become en- 
franchised lose the 
special protection at- 
tached to their ward- 
ship, so that it is 
necessary to guard 
against premature en- 
franchisement, 
Eskimos. — Unlike 
the Indian tribes 
which are scattered 
throughout Canada, 
the Eskimos are limit- 
ed to the Northwest 
Territories, chiefly the 
northern fringe of the ee & i con 
mainland and _ the Eskimo Women, Aklavik, N.W.T. 
Arctic Archipelago. Courtesy Department of the Interior. 


The Eskimo is a nomad but lives for the most part along the Arctic 
littoral, not wandering far inland, since he depends for his subsistence 
largely on marine mammals and fish. The administration of this race 
was carried on along with that of the Indians prior to 1927, when the 
Government transferred the care of the Eskimos to the Department of 
the Interior. In that year officers of the North West Territories and 
Yukon Branch and the Royal Canadian Mounted Police made a careful 
estimate of the numbers and locations of all Eskimos in Canada. The 
result placed the total at 7,103, located as follows: Baffin island, 1,613; 
vicinity of Hudson bay and strait, 3,102; Central Arctic, 438; Western 
Arctic, 1,650; Yukon Territory, 300. 


CHAP ERSEL 


THE CONSTITUTION AND GOVERNMENT 
OF CANADA 


Dominion Government 


Organization of the Dominion Government—Our national govern- 
ment works itself out through three main agencies. There is Parliament 
(consisting of the King as represented by the Governor General, the Senate, 
and the House of Commons) which makes the laws; the Executive 
(a committee of Parliament known more commonly as the Cabinet) 
which applies the laws; and the Judiciary which interprets the laws. 


The Senate Chamber, Ottawa. 


Courtesy Canadian Government Motion Picture Bureau. 


Particular features of the British system of government are the 
close relation which exists between the Executive and _ Legislative 
branches, and the doctrine of Cabinet responsibility which has be- 
come crystallized in the course of time. The members of the Cabinet, 
or executive committee, are chosen from the political party command- 
ing a majority in the House of Commons. Each Minister or mem- 
ber of the Cabinet is usually responsible for the administration of a 
Department, although there may be Ministers without portfolio whose 
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experience and counsel are drawn upon to strengthen the Cabinet but 
who are not at the head of Departments. The Governor General, who 
was appointed on February 9, 1931, and members of the Fifteenth Min- 
istry sworn into office August 7, 1930, are:— 


Governor General 


Date of 
Name ‘ Date of Assumption 
Appointment of Office 
The Harliof Bessboroughy. G:©.MeG eee eee ee eee ee fan aa Ook April 4, 1931 
Fifteenth Dominion Ministry 
(According to precedence Jan. 1, 1932) 
Office Occupant Date of 
Appointment 
Prime Minister, President of the Privy Council, 

Secretary of State for External A ffairs.. .|Right Hon. R. B. Bennett, K.C.| Aug. 7, 1930 
Minister of Binance <i. ee eee ene Right Hon. R. B. Bennett, K.C.} Aug. 7, 1930 
Minister withoutebortioliows..ea.aaenn en eee Right Hon. Sir George H. Perley Aug. 7, 1930 
Ministero tehabouren se ee eee Hon. Gideon D. Robertson (Sen- 

AOL) ee ee ee eee Aug. 7, 1930 
Minister of Justice and Attorney-General. . ...|Hon; Hugh Guthrie, K.C-. 22.5) Aug. 75-1930 
Minister ofeHisheriesie aj etme ne steer tete ee eee Hon. E. N. Rhodes, K.C........} Aug. 7, 1930 
Minister of Trade and Commerce................ Hons Ha Hs Stevensese. as-ceeeee Aug. 7, 1930 
Minister of Railways and Canals................. Hon. Dr. R. J. Manion, M.C., 

M.D e ie 2 chee eee Aug. 7, 1930 
Minister of National Revenue.................... Hon. E. B. Ryckman, K.C.. Aug. 7, 1930 © 
Minister:wathouteeortiolionsse.. see eee oe Hon:-J. A. Macdonald:... 42.2. Aug. 7, 193) 
Postmaster-General ss eeepice cere ee one Hon=Arthurisauy.e eee ree Aug. 7, 1930 
Minister of Pensions and National Health.........|Col. the Hon. Murray MacLaren, 

CALM C.. tC M.. Ge eis 

CMS MURY CS eran eee een Aug. 7, 1930 
Ministeriot PublieiWorker onesie eee Hons BA Stewartwl Cs. Aug. 7, 1930 
Secretary ol States ae ec eee eee. ee Hon. C. H. Popes K Ge Aug. 7, 1930 
Minister of National Defenece.......2....-..2.-... Lt.-Col. the Hon. D. M. Suther- 

land, M.B., D.S. Os. Aug. 7, 1930 
Minister ol Marines americas aia ies Hon. Alfred Duranleau, ‘KC.. Aug. 7, 1930 
Minister of Interior and Superintendent- General of 

Indian-Aiiaine ete een race see re Hon. Thomas G. Murphy....... Aug. 7, 1930 
Solicitor-Generalwaeee ee er ee eee Hon. Maurice Dupré, K.C........| Aug. 7, 1930 
Minister of Immigration and Colonization and 

Minister of Mines oe beet tet aay Ay aie ae Hon: W. A. Gordon, K.C...... >.) Aug. 7, 1930 
Minister of Agriculture. A Ve ERIE Loo ae) Aetna Major the Hon. Robert Weir....| Aug. 7, 1930 


Our system may be contrasted with that in the United States, where 
the Executive is entirely separate and distinct from the legislative 
branch of Government and where members of the Executive devote 
all their time and attention to the work of administration and are not 
Members of Congress. The burden of duties and responsibilities is per- 
haps increased under the British system, but the executive and _ legis- 
lative bodies are kept more wholly in accord. By having each Depart- 
ment of the Administration represented in the House of Commons by 
a Minister who is responsible to the representatives of the people, 
administration devolves upon those who are mainly responsible for 
drafting the policies. This combination of duties and. responsibilities 
has worked out most beneficially in British experience. 
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The second characteristic of the British system, namely, the col- 
lective responsibility of the Cabinet, is very important. While each 
Minister is primarily responsible for the administration of his own par- 
ticular Department, that responsibility is shared, before Parliament 
and the country, by all his colleagues. Thus the Government of the 
day, not any particular Minister, is answerable for and must continue 
to exist, or must fall, on the stand taken by a Minister when acting 
in his official capacity. 

Although the meetings of the Cabinet are presided over by the 
Prime Minister, in his capacity of President of the Privy Council, the 
Ministers all meet as equals and there is no precedence in Council. 
Meetings are held daily when the House is in session and frequently 
at all cther times. No detailed record is kept of the proceedings, 
which are secret. From the Cabinet signed orders and recommenda- 
tions go to the Governor General for his approval and it is in this way 
that the Crown acts only on the advice of its responsible Ministers. 
The Cabinet takes the responsibility for its advice being in accordance with 
the will of Parliament and is held strictly accountable. 

Parliament must meet at least once a year, so that twelve months 
do not elapse between the last meeting in one session and the first meet- 
ing in the next. The duration of Parliament may not be longer than 
five years. Senators, 96 in number, are appointed for life by the Gov- 
ernor General in Council. They must be at least 30 years of age, 
British subjects, residents of the province they represent, and in pos- 
session of $4,000 over and above their liabilities. Members of the House 
of (Commons, at present 245 in number, are elected by the people for 
the duration of Parliament. The remuneration of both Senators and 
Members of Parliament is $4,000 per full session. Ministers and the 
Leader of the Opposition receive $10,000 in addition, except the Prime 
Minister who receives $15,000 in addition to the sessional allowance. 


The Development of the Canadian Constitutcon—Constitutional 
development has been mainly based upon four important acts of the 
British Parliament, the Quebec Act of 1774, the Constitutional Act of 
1791, the Act of Union of 1840, and the British North America Act of 
1867. The first of these is chiefly important as it established the French 
civil law throughout the then province of Quebec. The .second is 
noteworthy for the division of the province into the French-speaking 
province of Lower Canada and the English-speaking province of Upper 
Canada, and for the concession of representative government through 
an elective Legislative Assembly which, however, had no control over 
the executive government except in so far as it could refuse to vote 
taxes (the non-tax revenue of the province was outside of its control). 
The third of the above-mentioned acts reunited the two Canadas 
under a single Legislature and conceded the principle of responsible 
government, the executive administration being henceforth responsible 
to the Legislature. The fourth separated the two Canadas from their 
existing legislative union to make them provinces, each administering 
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its. own local affairs, in a wider confederation, which within a com- 
paratively short period so extended its boundaries as to take in the 
whole of British North America except Newfoundland and Labrador. 

Since Confederation there has taken place a gradual development 
of the powers of the Canadian Government. Thus, in 1878, the Hon. 
Edward Blake secured the issuance of a new set of instructions to the 
Governor General providing that, with unimportant exceptions, he 
should act upon the advice cf his Ministers. A gradual development 
in the status of the Dominion was also evident at the successive Col- 
onial Conferences, the name of which in 1907 was changed to Imperial 
Conferences, when also it was provided that further conferences should 
be between the Government of the United Kingdom and the Govern- 
ments of the self-governing Dominions, and that the Prime Munister 
of the United Kingdom, instead of the ‘Colonial Secretary, was to be 
President of the Conference, a move toward recognizing that the British 
Government was simply primus wmter pares among the nations of the 
Empire. The Conference of 1911 met under this arrangement. Later, 
during the war, was evolved what was known as the Imperial War 
Conference, a gathering of the five members of the British War Cabinet 
and the Prime Ministers of the self-governing Dominions. 

The seal upon Canadian nationhood was set by the war. For it 
Canada raised 595,000 men (418,000 of whom went overseas); she sup- 
pled the Alles with over $1,000,000,000 worth of munitions, besides 
doubling her food exports; in the Patriotic Fund, Red Cross and by 
other voluntary subscriptions she raised about $100,000,000, while pub- 
licly she incurred financial responsibility amounting in the aggregate 
to nearly two billions of dollars. 

At the close of the war, on the initiative of Sir Robert Borden, 
then Prime Minister of Canada, the Dominions secured recognition as 
signatory powers of the Treaty of Versailles and were accepted as mem- 
bers of the League of Nations. A Canadian Minister, the Hon. Raoul 
Dandurand, acted as President of the Assembly of the League in 1926. 
In 1927 Canada was elected as ‘a non-permanent member of the Council 
of the League and in view of this honour, was represented at the sessions 
of the Council and Assembly of the League in 1928 by her Prime Minister, 
the Right Hon. W. L. Mackenzie King, who was elected a Vice-President 
of the League. 

At the Imperial Conference of 1926, it was definitely recognized 
that the position of the Dominions was one of equality with Great 
Britain within the British Commonwealth of Nations, and from that 
time the foundations of Canada’s diplomatic representation in other 
countries has dated. The present diplomatic representatives of Canada 
abroad and of other countries in Canada are :— 


The High Commissioner for Canada in Great Britain—Hon. G. H. 
Ferguson (appointed Noy. 28, 1930), Canadian Building, Trafalgar 
Square, London, S.W.1. 

The High Commissioner for the United Kingdom in Canada— 
Sir William Henry Clark, K.C.S.I., C.M.G. (appointed April 25, 1928), 
114 Wellington St., Ottawa, Canada. 
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Canadian Advisory Officer, League of Nations—Dr. W. A. Rid- 
dell (appointed 1925), 41 quai Wilson, Geneva, Switzerland. 

Canadian Minster in the United States—Major the Hon. William 
D. Herridge, K.C.. DS.O., M.C. (appointed March 7, 1931), 1746 
Massachusetts Avenue, Washington, D.C., US.A. 

United States Minister in Canada-—Lieut.-Colonel Hanford Mac- 
Nider (appointed August, 1930), Wellington St., Ottawa. 

Canadian Minister in France-——Hon. Philippe Roy (appointed 

1928), 1 rue Frangois Premier, Paris, France. 

French Minister in Canada-—M. Charles-Arsene Henry (appointed 
March, 1931), Wellington St., Ottawa. 

Canadian Minster in Japan—Hon. H. M. Marler (appointed 
1929), Tokyo, Japan. 

Japanese Minister in Canada—Mr. Ilyemasa Tokugawa (appointed 
1929), Wellington St., Ottawa. 


Rideau Hall, Ottawa.— Official residence of the Governors General of Canada. 
Courtesy Canadian Government Motion Picture Bureau. 


The Imperial Conference of 1930 was noteworthy, as regards con- 
stitutional development}, in four respects: (1) It was decided to establish 
a voluntary Empire judicial tribunal; (2) The Colonial Laws Validity 
Act, which stood in the way of the full legal recognition of the new status 
of the Dominions as defined by the 1926 Conference, was to be repealed; 
(3) The Dominions were permitted to act through British ambassadors 
abroad; (4) It was definitely laid down that the King appoints Governors 
General through the respective Dominion Governments. 

On June 30, 1931, the House of Commons, under the leadership of the 
Prime Minister, approved without division the enactment of the proposed 
Statute of Westminster. The Senate adopted the Address of Parliament 
to His Majesty on July 6. Thus definite steps have already been taken 
to carry out the decisions of the 1926 and 1930 Imperial Conferences by 
removing the remaining legal limitations upon our legislative autonomy. 


1 For economic questions discussed at this conference see p. 187. 
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The Statute of Westminster, as it is to apply to Canada, will emancipate 
the provinces as well as the Dominion from the operation of the Colonial 
Laws Validity Act, but it will not apply to the “repeal, amendment or 
alteration of the British North America Acts of 1867 to 1930”. This safe- 
guard precludes the Statute being used to enlarge or modify the powers 
of the Dominion or the provinces as established under the constitution. 


x VJ The proposed Sta- 
aa bic tute became operative 
from Dec. 1, 1931, thus 


giving time for the 
necessary _ legislation 
to pass the Parliament 
of the United King- 
dom and receive the 
Royal Assent. No law 
made by the Parlia- 
ment of the Domin- 
ion or any province 
may now be declared 
void or inoperative 
on the ground that it 
is repugnant to the 
law of England or to 
any existing or future 
Act of the Parliament 
of the United -King- 
dom, and the Domin- 
ion has full power to 
make laws having ex- 
Confederation Block, Ottawa—This building, re- tra-territorial operation, 


cently completed, now houses several Depart- go far as they relate 
_ ments of the Civil Service. 
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to matters over which 
her jurisdiction extends. Thus the memorable declaration of the Imperial 
Conference of 1926 that Great Britain and the Dominions are “ autono- 
mous communities within the British Empire, equal in status, in no way 
subordinate one to another in any aspect of their domestic or foreign 
affairs, though united by a common allegiance to the Crown, and freely 
associated as members of the British Commonwealth of Nations” has now 
received recognition in law. 


Powers of the Dominion Parliament—Under the British North 
America Act, which is the basis of the constitution, the Dominion Par- 
liament has exclusive legislative authority in all matters relating to the 
following: public debt and property; regulation of trade and commerce; 
raising of money by any mode of taxation; borrowing of money on the 
public credit; postal service; census and statistics; militia, military and 
naval service and defence; fixing and providing for salaries and allowances 
of the officers of the Government; beacons, buoys and lighthouses; navi- 
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gation and shipping; quarantine and the establishment and maintenance 
of marine hospitals; sea-coast and inland fisheries; ferries on an inter- 
national or interprovincial frontier; currency and coinage; banking, incor- 
poration of banks, and issue of paper money; savings banks; weights and 
measures; bills of exchange and promissory notes; interest; legal tender; 
bankruptcy and insolvency; patents of invention and discovery; copy- 
rights; Indians and lands reserved for Indians; naturalization and aliens; 
marriage and divorce; the criminal law, except the constitution of courts 
of criminal jurisdiction, but including the procedure in criminal matters; 
the establishment, maintenance and management of penitentiaries; such 
classes of subjects as are expressly excepted in the enumeration of the 
classes of subjects exclusively assigned to the Legislatures of the provinces 
by the Act. Judicial interpretation and later amendments have, in certain 
cases, modified or clearly defined the respective powers of the Dominion 
and Provincial Governments. : 


Provincial Government 


In each of the provinces the King is represented by a Lieutenant- 
Governor, appointed by the Governor General in Council, and governing 
with the advice and assistance of his Ministry or Executive Council, which 
is responsible to the Legislature and resigns office when it ceases to enjoy 
the confidence of that body. The Legislatures are unicameral, consisting 
of a Legislative Assembly elected by the people, except in Quebec where 
there is a Legislative Council as well as a Legislative Assembly. 

The Lieutenant-Governors of the provinces, together with the names 
of the Premiers of the present Administrations, are given in the following 
table :— 


Lieutenant-Governors of Provinces, and Premiers, 1931 


Province Lieutenant-Governor Premier 
Prince Edward Island........... HonsCharlessMaltonus eesti Hon. J. D. Stewart. 
Nova Scotia. . a ee ee Plon pS Walter tie © OVert sna tet Hon. Gordon Harrington. 
New Brunswick................. Maj.-Gen. the Hon. Hugh H. 

MGR Gan Sa. tte ee oan Hon. C. D. Richards. 

Wie DEC Berka scris ttn, Meee Honwin Ge Carrolleee. ice amie cne Hon. L. A. Taschereau. 
Ontarionewies : yoshi hee ee Hon. William Donald Ross.. .|Hon. G. 8S. Henry. 
MAMLODAM ENE Eels toe eee et Eon.» 1. McGregvorisses eee Hon. John Bracken. 
mackatchewan...-.::...:.s.s+:). Lt.-Col. the Hon. H. E. Monroe...|Hon. J. T. M. Anderson. 
Alberta. . pe ee Elona Walliams eay als inner ener Hon. J. E. Brownlee. 
British Columbia. . ........}Hon. J. William Fordham Johnson.|Hon. 8. F. Tolmie. 


Powers of Provincial Legislatures—The Legislature in each province 
may exclusively make laws in relation to the following matters: amend- 
ment of the constitution of the province, except as regards the Lieutenant- 
Governor; direct taxation within the province; borrowing of money on 
the credit of the province; establishment and tenure of provincial offices 
and appointment and payment of provincial officers; the management and 
sale of public lands belonging to the province and of the timber and wood 
thereon; the establishment, maintenance and management of public and 
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reformatory prisons in and for the province; the establishment, main- 
tenance and management of hospitals, asylums, charities and eleemosynary 
institutions in and for the province, other than marine hospitals; municipal 
institutions in the province; shop, saloon, tavern, auctioneer and other 
licences issued for the raising of provincial or municipal revenue; local 
works and undertakings other than interprovincial or international lines 
of ships, railways, canals, telegraphs, ete., or works which, though wholly 
situated within one province, are declared by the Dominion Parliament 
to be for the general advantage either of Canada or of two or more prov- 
inces; the incorporation of companies with provincial objects; the 
solemnization of marriage in the province; property and civil rights in the 
province; the administration of justice in the province, including the con- 
stitution, maintenance and organization of provincial courts both of civil 
and criminal jurisdiction, and including procedure in civil matters in these 
courts; the imposition of punishment by fine, penalty, or imprisonment 
for enforcing any law of the province relating to any of the aforesaid sub- 
jects; generally all matters of a merely local or private nature in the 
province. Further, in and for each province the Legislature may exclusively 
make laws in relation to education, subject to certain provisions for the 
protection of religious minorities, who are to retain the privileges and 
rights enjoyed before Confederation. 


Municipal Government 


Under the British North America Act, the municipalities are the crea- 
tions of the Provincial Governments. Their bases of organization and 
their powers differ in different provinces, but almost everywhere they 
have very considerable powers of local self-government. If we include the 
local government districts of Saskatchewan and Alberta, there are over 
4,100 municipal governments in Canada. These 4,100 municipal govern- 
ments have together probably 20,000 members described as mayors, reeves, 
controllers, councillors, etc., whose experience trains them for the wider 
duties of public life in the Dominion and in the provinces. Certain of 
the larger municipalities, indeed, are larger spenders of public money 
than ure the provinces themselves; for example, the total annual ordinary 
expenditure of Montreal is greater than that of the Provincial Govern- 
ment of Quebec. 


CHAPTER IV 


WEALTH, PRODUCTION AND INCOME 
—CAPITAL INVESTMENTS 


Wealth 


A general survey of our national wealth, production and income may 
well precede a more detailed review of the more important fields of 
economic progress in Canada. The table below shows the national wealth 
according to the latest estimate (1929). 


Estimate of the National Wealth of Canada, 1929 


Average 
Classification of Wealth Aggregate Percentage | Amount 
Amount of Total |per head of 
Population 
$ p.c. $ 

Farm Values (land, buildings, implements, machinery 

ANG IS CSLOCK) Sackspeek Nats aie hice ae wacmaeeae wieder 6,308, 353, 000 20-45 643 . 92 
Agricultural Products in the possession of farmers and 

EP AGEL SPER Eich ee crate hence Sila aecmtne aie 1, 631, 124,000 5-29 166.50 

Potals Agricultural Wealthowasesse seeds se: 7, 939,477,000 25-74 810.42 

Minesi(capitalzemployed a. scc ene ake ce ee nen 867,021,000 2-81 88.50 

Forests (estimated value of accessible raw materials, 

pulpwood and capital invested in woods operations)... 1,877,000, 000 6:09 191.59 
Fisheries (capital invested in boats, gear, etc., in prim- 

ALVEOPCLAtOUs) emt keer ee none en 33, 935,000 0-11 3.46 
Central Electric Stations (capital invested in equip- 

MenLeMaAvelialsselCs) use MERGE hae eo 554,327,000 1-80 56.58 
Manufactures (machinery and tools, a estimatefor 

niet in rural lands and buildings, duplication ex- 

CLUE) Bpremerrne hc cacy art steer oe Te crerte te ois ata in ceneger neh 1,418,040, 000 4-60 144.75 
Manufactures (materials on hand and stocks i in process, 

Guplicationexcludcd) heen eee err 837,805,000 2-72 85.52 


Construction, Custom and Repair (estimate of capital 

invested in machinery and tools and materials on 

|BYANIYO DY Soiree ere oes ca te rout ey AE ain Beno Oe 137, 685,000 0-45 14.05 
Trading Establishments (estimate of the value of fur- 

niture and fixtures, delivery equipment and materials 


COV PPATICL eee en Re oe seer ee Sk Sale deal peas ener bees 1, 136,291,000 3-68 115.99 
Steam Railways (investment in road and equipment)..| 3,153,351,000 10-22 321.88 
Electric Railways (investment in road and equipment). 240,111,000 0-78 24.51 
Telephones (cost of property and equipment).......... 291,589,000 0-95 29.76 


Urban Real Property (assessed valuations and ex- 
empted property and estimate for under valuation by 


assessors and for roads, sewers, etC.)................ 8, 251,011,000 26-75 842.21 
Canals (amount expended on construction to March 31, 

1193 0) Reperrtene Nak ie ceteris omic ee enn k ee i die hg OEE So 241,946,000 0-79 24.70 
Harbours (approximate amount expended to March 31, 

LOS Oe ace eee ch chee ee oe en 367,488,000 1-19 37.01 
Bi cpine (includingvaincratt)); ees cee cit mes: renee 149, 306,000 0-48 15.24 
Imported Merchandise in store (estimated at one-half 

ATMPORESAAUTIN Po 929)) eae eee ieee areata re 649,477,000 2-11 66.29 
Automobiles (estimate of the value of automobiles 

PELISLCLEE ) atte SAC ae ree Ua See ee eres 758, 424,000 2-46 77.42 
Eli olivia VS iC UC uae acto terete Al eae Oe ote as 364, 896, 000 1-18 37.25 
Household Furnishings, Clothing, etc. (value estimated 

from production and trade statistics)................ 1,370,000,000 4-44 139.84 
Specie, Coin and other Currency held by the govern- 

ment, chartered banks and the general public........ 201,030,000 0:65 20no2 

BL OLAS Pele erinra Mae rar tein Tree ae ee baa atone 30, 840, 210, 000 100-00 3,147.99 
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The tangible wealth of Canada, apart from undeveloped natural 
resources, amounts to about $31 billions. This represents an increase of 
about $9 billions since 1921. There is no earlier figure that is strictly 
comparable, but it is fairly certain that there has been a growth of over 
four times since 1900. Agricultural values make up about $8 billions of 
the present total, urban real estate over $8 billions, and steam railways 
over $3 billions. Ontario owns slightly more than one-third, Quebec over 
one-quarter, and Saskatchewan just under one-tenth. British Columbia, 
Alberta and Manitoba follow closely in the order named. 

The following table gives the provincial distribution. It will be 
noticed that while Ontario and Quebec lead by a wide margin in absolute 
wealth, the western provinces, especially British Columbia, lead in per 
capita wealth. 


Provincial Distribution of the National Wealth of Canada, 1929 


Percentage Estimated Percentage | Wealth 
Province Estimated Distribution | Population | Distribution per 


Wealth of June 1, of capita 
Wealth 1929 Population 
$ p.c. No. p.c. $ 

Pete RARE Steet 4 164,000 000 0-53 86, 100 0:88 1,905 
Nova Scotia... ieee Re eee 911,000,000 2°95 550, 400 5-62 1,655 
New Brunswick........... 788,000,000 2-56 419,300 4-28 1,879 
Québec. 2ee aaae cee 8, 265,000,000 26-80 2,690,400 27:46 3,072 
Ontariowcesae oe LO. 628.0005000 34:46 3,271,300 33°39 3,249 
Manitoba..................] 1,970,000,000 6-39 663, 200 6:77 2,970 
Saskatchewan............. 3,047,000,000 9-88 866, 700 8-85 3,516 
Alberta... .....| 2,406,000, 000 7-80 646, 000 6-60 3,724 
British Columbia... ...| 2,644,000,000 8-57 591,000 6-03 4,474 
Yukon.. ke ae 17,000,000 0-06 3,000 0-08 2 

Canddas..ce ee 30, 840,000,000 100-00 9,796, 800! 100-001 3,148 


1Includes 9,400 population in the Northwest Territories or 0:09 p.c. 
_ 2As the statistics of population and wealth for the Yukon are uncertain the per capita estimate 
of wealth is open to question and has not been shown. 


Production 


Under the term “production” are usually included the activities of 
agriculture, fishing, mining, forestry, power development, manufactures 
and construction. This does not imply that many other activities, such 
- transportation, merchandizing, professional services, etc., are not also 

“productive” in a broad economic sense. It is usual, however, to regard 
the processes involved in the creation of materials or their making over 
into new forms as constituting “production” in a special sense. Of 
this a bird’s-eye view is given in the table on p. 44, which shows the gross 
and net value of production in each of the divisions of industry above 
mentioned. In a second table a summary of the value of total production 
in Canada is given by provinces. 

A distinction is made between “gross” and “net” production. By 
“net” production is meant the value left in the producer’s hands after 
the elimination of the value of the materials consumed in the process of 
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production, and this net figure is a much better criterion for measuring 
the value of an industry than the gross. 

It will be seen that manufactures now definitely takes precedence over 
agriculture in net value of production for the whole of Canada. This has 
in fact been the case since 1925. Forestry and mining are usually next 
in importance, but in 1929, as was also the case in 1928 and 1927, con- 
struction operations relegated these to fourth and fifth places, respectively. 

In 1929 three of the six groups of total primary producticn show 
increases as compared with the previous year, these being forestry, mining 
and electric power. All three groups of secondary industries showed sub- 
stantial advances over the figures for 1928 although the latter year had 
also been characterized by a very marked advance. The net figures for 
1927 were: construction, $283 millions; custom and repair, $74 millions; 
and manufactures, $1,636 millions. 


A Canadian Wire Mill Showing Machines for Twisting and Barbing 
Fence Wire. 
Courtesy Canadian Government Motion Picture Bureau. 


Since 1921 the total net value of primary production has risen from 
$1,636,420,548 and the total net value of secondary production from 
$1,377,222,611. That is, in eight years primary production has increased 
in value by 14-6 p.c. and secondary by over 80 p.c. 

Among the primary industries electric power and mining have shown 
the steadiest and most pronounced increases since 1921, but the advances in 
fisheries and agriculture have also been substantial. About 80 p.c. of the 
total value of the secondary industries is contributed by manufactures. 
The figures for manufactures in 1921 were $1,150 millions and relatively 
steady progress without any decided setback has been experienced. The 
1929 net production of $1,997,350,365, shows an increase of more than 9 p.c. 
compared with 1928. Construction increased from $169 millions to $220 


as CANADA 
millions or by 36 p.c. between 1921 and 1922, but between 1922 and 1924 
a decline set in. Since the latter year there has, however, been a steady 
increase to the 1929 figure. 

By provinces, Ontario and Quebec occupy first and second Sites 
largely because of their manufacturing pre-eminence, with British Col- 
umbia, Saskatchewan, and Alberta following in the order named. 


Lr 


Summary by Industries of the Value of Production in Canada, 1928 


and 1929 
1928 1929 
Industry ee 
Gross Net! Gross Net! 
$ $ $ 3 
Apnicultires. anh oe eae ee 1, 905,311,580 1,501, 271, 463 1,729, 821,1294 1,034, 129, 824 
FOreStry sce ce ee eee 473,559, 767 323,654,008 495,592,847 337, 649,078 
HMisheriest- tose soc see eee 70, 668, 167 55,050,973 70,580, 223 53,518,521 
ErAp PING heen eo ee 16, 603, 827 16, 603, 827 16,356, 447 16,356, 447 
Mornin oe erg ct ecco 308, 250, 712 274,989, 487 352, 266, 692 310,850, 246 
Hlectrictkowereeee ere nee 143, 692,455 112,326,819 157, 499,385 122,883,446 
Totals, Primary Production..| 2,918,086,508 | 2,283,896,577 || 2,822,116, 723 1,875,387, 562 
Constructions... 4 eee 488,378,000 319, 164,000 594, 144, 825 386, 709,398 
Custom and Repair?........ 129,085,000 82,482,000 143, 877,000 99, 618,000 
Manufactures?................| 3,769, 850,364 1,819,046, 025 4,063, 987,279 1, 997,350,365 


Totals, Secondary Production? 
Grandshotals@ar sere 


4,387,313, 364 
6,574, 619,365 


2,220, 692,025 
4,122,509, 882 


4,802,009, 104 
6,846, 171,400 


1Gross value minus value of materials consumed in the production process. 
2Statistics of Custom and Repair were not collected after 1921 and the totals for 1928 and 1929 
were estimated according to the percentage change in the data for manufacturing. 
includes dairy factories, sawmills, pulpmills, fish canning and 
curing, shipbuilding and certain mineral industries, which are also included in other headings 


8The item ‘‘Manufactures’’ 


above. 


2,483, 677,763 
3, 946, 609, 211 


This duplication, amounting in 1928 to a gross of $730,780,507 and a net of $382,078,720 and 


in 1929 to a gross of $777,954,427 and a net of $412,456,114, is eliminated from the grand totals. 
4This figure includes the amount pa‘d to patrons of dairy factories for milk and cream, and to 
that extent does not agree with the total gross agricultural production for 1929 shown on p. 49. 


Summary, by Provinces, of the Value of Production in Canada, 
1928 and 1929 


1928 1929 
Province 
Gross Net! Gross ~~” Net! 
$ $ $ $ 
Prince Edward Island........ 28,925,960 23, 128, 829 32,807,542 23 , 452,390 
INova:Scotiassc ce aes: 204, 211, 630 144, 272,367 199,016,575 129,380,194 
New Brunswick 132,957, 699 85,364, 983 141,493, 983 87,382, 143 
Quebec.. 1,612,448, 740 979, 666, 796 1,770, 707,067 1,049,515, 828 
Ontaniot.* eae 2,813,092, 274 1,572,835, 443 2,999,318, 714 1,658,395, 781 
Manttobanescetas tama ate. 355,009, 130 235, 182,568 342,731,190 185, 231,376 
Saskatchewan...us... oos5e5 «1 502,850,308 413,825, 134 432,316,508 238,781,959 
Albertal seer te. oie 439,513,402 341, 413,575 409, 642,138 237,493, 962 
British Columbia. 4). 04ers 480, 127,529 321,354, 242 512,628,119 331,466,014 
Yukon cs eee Ree 5,482, 693 5,465,945 5,509,564 5,509, 564 
Canadaa-as 1 see «- 6,574, 619,365 4,122,509, 882 6, 846, 171, 400 3,946,609, 211 


1Gross’value minus value of materials consumed in the production process. 
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Lumber for Export—Vancouver. 
Courtesy Canadian Government Motion Picture Bureau. 


National Income 

The national income of Canada is necessarily less than its national 
production, a total for which is suggested in the general survey of produc- 
tion above. However, the industries there included engage only two- 
thirds of those gainfully employed in Canada. As there is no reason to 
suppose that those not connected with production as there defined are less 
“productive” in the broad sense of the term than others, the total value 
of the net production of 1929 must have been not less than $5,900,000,000. 

In order to arrive at the figure of national income, however, certain 
heavy deductions from the above amount must be made—deductions 
especially connected with the maintenance of the industrial equipment of 
the country—providing not only for depreciation but for obsolescence and 
replacement by new and improved apparatus of production. Altogether, 
the charges under this head may have been not less than $400,000,000. 
This would leave the 1929 income of the Canadian people at somewhere 
in the neighbourhood of $5,500,000,000. 

Incomes Assessed for Income War Tax in Canada.—In those countries 
of the world where an income tax has been established for a considerable 
time the figures of the assessed income have been generally accepted as 
furnishing a guide both to the amount and to the distribution of the total 
national income by classes. Estimates of the national income, based upon 
income tax statistics, have been published, for example, in Great Britain 
and in the United States. 

In Canada the income tax is a newer thing than in either of the above- 
mentioned countries; also, in a newer country than either, incomes are to 
a greater extent received in kind. Both of these considerations render it 
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improbable that so large a percentage of the total national income of Can- 
ada is brought under the notice of the income tax authorities as in Great 
Britain or the United States. Nevertheless, the data collected by the In- 
come Tax Branch of the Department of National Revenue in the course 
of its administration of the income war tax, are significant both with regard 
to the total income assessed and with regard to the distribution of that 
income among various classes of the population, as well as by size of 
income groups. 

In the fiscal year ended 1929, 129,663 individuals and 7,438 corpora- 
tions paid income tax on incomes aggregating $1,195,402,266, so that for 
that year rather more than one-fifth of the national income would appear 
to have been subject to income tax. 


Outside Capital Invested in Canada 


A young nation like Canada is usually dependent to a considerable 
degree on outside capital for the development of its resources. In the 
opening decades of the century the marked expansion through which Can- 
ada passed was largely based on capital imported from Great Britain (see 
table), at least $14 billions being thus imported during 1900-1912. During 
the war the latent capital resources of Canada itself were for the first time 
exploited on a large scale, nearly $2 billions being raised in loans by the 
Dominion Government. Since the war the outstanding feature in the situa- 
tion has becn the considerable importation of capital from the United 
States; in 1913 US. capital investments were probably around $650 
millions; in 1929 they approached $34 billions. British investments in Can- 
ada have in the meantime slightly declined (see accompanying table). 

In spite of the large importation of capital from abroad, Canadian 
capital probably controls at least 60 p.c. of the securities of all enterprises 
located on Canadian soil. Outside capital investments as a whole are not 
greatly in excess of 20 p.c. of the national wealth. 


Capital Investments by Other Countries in Canada, 1913 and 1927-29 


Country 19131 19272 19282 19292 
$ $ $ $ 
nitediStatesss ass weet en 650,000,000 | 3,086,241,000 | 3,303,846,000 | 3,470,087,000 
Great Britains) 2 2,500,000,000 | 2,198,254,000 | 2,215,304,000 | 2,197,682,000 
Other Countrics....ose eee. - 175,000,000 225,993,000 232,940,000 236, 400,000 
‘Lotalsseeeee 5. 3,325,000,000 | 5,510,488,000 | 5,752,090,000 | 5,904, 169,000 
1iistimates of various authorities. 2Hstimated by Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


It must also be borne in mind that Canadians have invested large 
amounts of capital abroad. The Bureau estimates that Canadian invest- 
ments in other countries amounted to $1,745,816,000 at the beginning of 
1929, or nearly 30 p.c. of the amount of outside investments in Canada. 
Of this, $991,652,000 was placed in the United States, $95,916,000 in Great 
Britain and $658,248,000 in other countries. Subsequent prosperity in 
1929 enabled Canada to buy back large amounts of Canadian securities 
held abroad. 
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CHAPTER V 
AGRICULTURE 


The climate, soil and acquired capital facilities of Canada are such as 
to produce a wide variety of farm and forest products common to the 
temperate zone. This outstanding feature will be evident from a brief 
consideration of the prevailing regional types of farming in the Dominion. 

The Maritime Provinces show a considerable regional difference in 
crop production, although fruit and potatoes are the most important cash 
crops, with especially favoured conditions for their production. Hay and 
clover command the largest proportion of the field-crop area, while oats 
have the largest acreage among the grain crops, followed by mixed grains 
and buckwheat, with the areas sown to wheat small and declining. 

The province of Quebec is adapted essentially for mixed farming, 
with large regions specializing in dairying. The forage and coarse grain 
crops comprise over 90 p.c. of the total field-crop area, potatoes and 
buckwheat having the largest acreages among the strictly cash crops. The 
farming population lives ‘ off the farm’ to the greatest possible extent, and 
revenues from such items as maple sugar, cordwood, and domestic work 
are very important. 


Crop of Corn, with Root Land being Prepared in the Foreground, 
Province of Quebec. 
Courtesy Canadian Government Motion Picture Bureau. 


The province of Ontario shows probably the greatest regional varia- 
tion in types of farming, ranging from the highly specialized fruit farms 
of the Niagara peninsula to the pioneer farms on the wooded lands of 
northern Ontario. As in Quebec, the agriculture of the whole province 
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shows a marked predominance of forage crops and coarse grains, but the 
acreages of cereals are much higher in Ontario. In some counties, such 
as Ixent, Simcoe, Essex and Middlesex, the wheat crop is relied upon to 
return a fair share of the cash income. Sugar beets cover considerable 
acreages in Kent, Essex and Lambton, while tobacco is important in Essex, 
Elgin and Norfolk. Dairy farming prevails in scattered districts over the 
province, providing large proportions of the incomes on farms along the 
Ottawa and St. Lawrence valleys and in the vicinity of Toronto. 

Over two-thirds of the field-crop acreage of Canada is concentrated 
in the three prairie provinces, and most of this area is seeded to the grain 
crops, with wheat predominant. Roughly speaking, the specialized wheat 


A “Combine”, or Harvester-Thresher, at Work. 
Courtesy Canadian Government Motion Picture Bureau. 


areas cover the southern short-grass plains from the Red River valley of 
Manitoba to the foothills of Alberta and attain their greatest width in 
central Saskatchewan. In the park belt, lying mostly north of this region, 
mixed farming is practised, with large acreages of coarse grains and 
natural hay utilized for swine and cattle. 

British Columbian agriculture is relatively intensive, dependent mainly 
on tree and bush fruits, berries and vegetables. Poultry and dairy farms 
are numerous along the southwestern coast, while ranching is confined to 
the interior valleys. 

Although Canada has a relatively small non-agricultural population 
for the absorption of surplus production, approximately 60 p.c. of our total 
agricultural production is consumed in Canada, with the remaining 40 p.c. 
finding markets abroad. Agriculture, however, provides roughly one-half 
of our total national export trade, the most important items being grain 
and grain products, cheese, live stock and live-stock products (principally 
meats and hides), potatoes and apples. 
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Again, our agriculture is so diversified that imports of agricultural 
products form a small proportion of our total imports. Imported agri- 
cultural commodities consist chiefly of tropical fruits and spices and pro- 
cessed products from other countries with temperate climates, particularly 
the United Kingdom. Over one-half of our agricultural imports are prac- 
tically incapable of production in Canada, consisting of such items as 
tropical fruits, rubber, tea, vegetable oils, coffee, chicory and nuts. Among 
the processed products of agricultural origin, cotton and silk manufactures 
form the largest proportion. 

The gross agricultural wealth of Canada, 1930, was estimated at 
approxiinately $7,373,559,000 as compared with $7,939,477,000, the re- 
vised estimate for 1929. The gross value of the agricultural production 
was over $1,240 millions in 1930, a reduction of $391 millions from 1929. 

The tables below give the agricultural wealth and production of Canada 
by provinces for 1930, and the agricultural revenue by items, 1926-30. 
Ontario had 29 p.c. of the total wealth, Saskatchewan over 21 p.c. and 
Quebec over 18 p.c. 


Estimated Gross Agricultural Wealth of Canada, by Provinces, 1930 
(‘{000’’ omitted) 


Imple- Animals| Agri- 
Province Lands | Build- | ments Live | Poultry on cultural | Total 
ings and Ma-| Stock Fur Pro- 
chinery Farms | duction 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ > 

Reba lslandtss ey: 28,476 | 17,289 6, 870 8, 837 1,002 4,000 } 19,701 86,175 
Nova Scotia....... AO tay || Gils 10,146 | 19,446 1,100 1,100 | 37,828 169,943 
New Brunswick...} 61,112 | 45,158 | 18,545 | 16,072 iL, 2,500 | 34,214 173,726 
Quebec............| 546,666 | 285,530 | 111,940 | 136,470 8,909 7,100 | 263,236 | 1,359,851 
Ontarnioum ea 808,124 | 491,430 | 169,954 | 218,393 | 22,794 6,200 | 421,242 | 2,138,037 
Manito locneennee ces 315,245 | 113,005 | 67,848 | 53,741 4,454 2,200 | 88,677 645,170 
Saskatchewan..... 877,042 | 216,398 | 176,676 | 112,846 6,448 900 | 175,546 | 1,565,856 
Albertinees 03s 523,221 | 121,765 | 98,814 | 94,065 5,464 1,600 | 150,731 995,660 
British Columbia..| 107,020 | 41,036 OQ svny)  Ai ayae 3,556 1,495 | 49,300 239,141 
Ganadarentece: 3,316,061 |1,382,684 | 665,172 | 687,225 | 54,852 | 27,095 |1,240,470 | 7,373,559 


Gross Annual Agricultural Revenue of Canada, 1926-30 
(‘000 omitted) 


Item 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 
$ $ $ $ 

nelaicropsye ea oe oe aoe 1,104,983 1,172, 643 le .003 948, 981 631,593 
INA UIMGATINNA Sree cro cisa he eto 178,383 183 , 927 197,880 207,317 166, 630 
WOO eee pst ei ycnees oan a 4,140 4,108 5,099 4,470 2,311 
DainvapEOduets tune cre cue 277,305 294, 874 293,045 291, 743 277,154 
Fruits and vegetables............ 43,075 46,027 48,756 46,398 41,777 
iRoultrycand egos Gey. ces. 83,569 97,937 106, 653 107, 664 95,227 
iDiebe sty mcagh eee olen Sa, ee ak 3,520 4,798 6,106 6,791 7,790 
Maplemrodictsy .sem-ec ash ee. 4,896 4,935 5,583 6,119 5,251 
sOWACCOMM ce Gerrit ere cen? 7,380 9,112 6, 834 6,276 7,058 
TREES st) Oe cece spars Coe e AR ee 208 moo SUC er 393 371 
Clover and grass seed............ 5,097 3, 841 2,957 271123 2,482 
LONG y Oe eee eet ae oe 1,921 2,937 3,015 2,849 2,826 

OtAIS ee neta: 1,714,477 | 1,825,460 | 1,801,440 1,631,124 1,240,470 
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An estimate of the net agricultural revenue of Canada is arrived 
at by a series of proper deductions from the gross field-crop revenue 
for such items as feed for farm animals and poultry, seed and unmer- 
chantable grain. A preliminary estimate of the net agricuitural revenue 
of Canada in 1930 is given as $820,000,000, compared with an estimate 
of $1,034,427,000 for 1929. 


sees 


A Dairy Farm near London, Ontario. 
Courtesy Department of the Interior. 


Although the numbers of farm animals continued to increase dur- 
ing 1931, there was a further marked decline in the total values of 
farm animals, due to lower prices. The total values of field crops con- 
tinued their descent from the peak year of 1928, since both produc- 
tion and prices fell drastically. Decidedly low precipitation and other 
attendant limiting factors in the southern prairie region were mainly 
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responsible for smaller crop production. The gross value of Canada’s 
agricultural production has again declined notably and with the general 
fall in commodity values, our agricultural wealth has declined also. 
Canadian agriculture in the past year has been featured by a _neces- 
sarily reduced cash expenditure for supplies, equipment and hired labour, 
and by a pronounced shift from cereal to live-stock specialization. The 
latter fact is evidenced by renewed activity in. export marketing of live 
stock. 


Field Crops 


Acreages.—According to the census of 1891, the area of field crops 
in 1890 amounted to 15-6 miliion acres. This grew to over 62 million 
acres in 1930, an increase of 298 p.c. during the forty years. Two main 
factors were responsible for this extensive growth in sown acreage, 
firstly the opening of the prairie provinces, and secondly, the Great. 
War, for within the period from 1913 to 1919 alone the area under field 
crops increased by about 50 p.c. 


Wheat.——A remarkable growth in the production of wheat is indi- 
cated by the following statistics dating back to 1870. Prior to 1905 
the amount of wheat produced was less than 100 million bushels. For 
sIx years it remained steadily over this figure until 231 million bushels 
was reached in 1911. In only three of the next twenty years was wheat 
production less than 200 million bushels, vzz., 1914, 18 and 19. The 1915 
phenomenal crop of over 393 million bushels set a record for a number 
of years until 1922, when nearly 400 million bushels were produced. New 
high records were attained in 1923 (474 million bushels); in 1927 (480 
million bushels); and in 1928 (567 million bushels). The years 1929 to 
1931 were marked by less propitious climatic conditions for wheat growth. 


Production, Imports and Exports, of Wheat for Canada, 1870-1930 


- | Imports of | Exports of Imports of |} Exports of 
Year | ‘Production | Wheat and | Wheat and Year Production | Wheat and | Wheat and 
Flour Flour Flour Flour 
000 bush. bush. bush. 000 bush. bush. bush. 
“ALS be oa LOMA aes O4e4 0 omc acs O00) |e LOU Same ae 189,075 321,559 | 96,960,401 
*TSS0e 32,350 965,767 | 4,502,449 || 1919..... 193, 260 201,757 | 92,499,554 
#18902... 42, 223 406,222 | 3,443,744 /*1920..... 226,508 454,749 | 166,315,443 
PI G00t ee DOOre 314,653 | 14,773,908 |) 1921..... 300, 858 372,942 | 185,769, 683 
SOLO! er 132,078 407,639 | 62,398,113 | 1922..... 399, 786 397,519 | 279,364,981 
TROND Layee 230, 924 375,486 | 97,600,904 |] 1923..... 474,199 440,741 | 346,566,561 
Loe 224,159 889,387 1115, 744,172 || 1924..... 262,097 619,404 | 192,721,772 
TOTS haere DEMO TA WE 357.945 |135,587,447 |] 1925..... 395,475 379,194 | 324,592,024 
1914. .... . 161,280 | 2,180,039 | 86,750,125 | 1926..... 407,136 407,119 | 292,880,996 
LOS eee 393,543 305,179 |269,157,743 || 1927..... 479,665 473,308 | 332,963,283 
TOG ce, oe 262,781 304,433 |174,565,250 |] 1928..... 566, 726 1,345,881 | 407,564, 186 
LOU ee 233, 743 281,258 |169, 240,340 |] 1929..... 304,520 | 1,374,726 | 186,267,210 
OB che 397,872 244,220 | 258, 637, 886 


Norre.—(1) For the above table, wheat flour has been converted into bushels of wheat at the 
uniform average rate of 44 bushels to the barrel of 196 lb. of flour. (2) The exports and imports 
relate to the years ended June 30, 1870-1900, and July 31, 1910-30. (8) The asterisk (*) against 
the census years 1870 to 1920, indicates that the production figures for those years are from the 
reports of the decennial censuses. 
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Other Grains—These grains consist of oats, barley, flaxseed, rye, 
buckwheat, peas, mixed grain and corn. The first three have assumed 
real importance among the field crops of Canada. The volume of oat 
production has attained considerable dimensions, reaching the record 
total of close upon 564 million bushels in 1923, although the average for 
the years 1927-1930 was 400 million bushels; the area under crop 
has expanded from 3,961,356 acres in 1890 to 12,819,000 acres in 1981. 
Barley, with a production of 11,496,000 bushels in 1870, yielded a record 
total of 136,391,400 bushels in 1928, while the yield was _ 67,972,000 
bushels in 1931. Rye production amounted to 1,064,358 bushels in 1870, 
increased to 32,373,400 bushels in 1922, and receded to only 5,888,000 bushels 
according to the provisional estimate of 19381. 

Values of Field Crops—Prices of agricultural products were at an 
unusually high level during the war and until 1919, then slumped steeply, 
falling to a low level in 1923, but recovered considerably in later years. 
The value of the field crops of Canada, which in 1910 was $384,513,795, 
had increased by 1914 to $638,580,000. As the effects of the war came to 
be felt, the maximum was reached in 1919 with a total of $1,537,170,100. 
This value receded to $899,226,200 in 1923; but the recovery of prices 
during recent years, combined with excellent harvests, brought the 
value up to $1,104,983,000 in 1926, $1,173,133,600 in 1927, $1,125,003,000 
in 1928, declining to $948,981,000 in 1929 and about $631.593,000 in 1930. 
the provisional estimate for 1931 given below shows a further reduction 
to a total of $431,251,000. . 


The Field Crops of Canada, 1931! 


Field Crop Area Total Total 
Yield Value 
acres bush. $ 
Wikrea tierce tant ceria meee sy Sune Mies ese 26,115,726 | 298,000,000 108, 786, 000 
CORES ee eed Rye ORE cen ON Seep he, Se ee lee 12,819,445 | 331,243,000 76,461,000 
Barley shee oe ets Aa gtroN Saag reer aha ener en ees. 3, 764, 535 67,972, 000 16,015,000 
| Rao ae Rt ie en an eegh eae oo RM A Zine dna ar Wong J 778, 024 5, 888, 000 1,443,000 
Ped si RIS ete Sian Se uneny., oO Ait ene cine eens Ee sy heed meee 104, 540 1, 751,600 1,798,000 
IRGans 9 2 eax Las eran, 22M enya leat et) Lag) Pe Se 74, 298 1,179,900 889,000 
IBTG kw Rea ttea. eigenstate Ee Ge een ne oak On eee es 318, 648 6,919, 000 3,430,000 
MIxe Cor Airis eee cc tees oo rere A ona eee art 1,184, 290 38,540, 000 12,081,000 
RIBS ed en ea cating kk he ce pity Ser aren aera 627, 785 2,847,000 2,248,000 
Cornforsnuskine Geet cwem., ssc eeiey ate teehee ee 138,917 5, 643, 000 2,335,000 
cwt. 
POLS TOCS soir ete see eM © tne ede ern PET) A een ee ete 581, 132 55, 089, 000 23,408,000 
‘hurmips cuIraneoOlase le seek cee ey ect cack re 193, 213 41, 292, 000 10,643 , 000 
tons 
Pay Andtclo Vers sent es. eet oe ee 8,901, 785 14, 590, 000 113,961,000 
ALES fae sek Sener see eek. Ct eae tke: Ree mene 748, 100 1,865, 000 19,015,000 
oddercorns.acece. ote) cone Stee ee ee 425, 200 3,444, 600 13,678, 000 
Sugar beets iy 4: same ae they ta tac ee TE ae ee. 52,000 504, 000 2,930,000 


1 Provisional estimates of Nov. 12, 1931, for area and yield, and Dec. 15, 1931, for value. 


Governmental Assistance to Agriculture 


Agricultural progress in Canada is typified and measured not only 
by the expansion of crop acreages and production and by the increase 
in live stock, but by the improvement in methods of production, by 
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the production of higher quality commodities, and by the careful super- 
vision of grading to meet the standards and requirements of both 
domestic and export markets. In these important fields the Canadian 
farmer reaps many advantages from governmental and _ institutional 
assistance. . iceuits 


Outstanding among these activities is the work of the Dominion 
Experimental Farms and Stations, begun in 1896 with 5 farms: of 3,472 
acres and at the present time including 26 experimental farms and sta- 
tions with a total area of 12,818 acres. 


The experimental farms and stations work in unity through central 
direction from Ottawa, but are engaged in experimental and practical. 
work designed to improve agricultural methods in their respective dig-. 
tricts. Their success in this main endeavour becomes more evidens 
annually and their officers are widely recognized as authorities on agri- 
cultural matters. In addition, a chain of Dominion [Illustration Sta: 
tions has been organized throughout Canada for the general purpose of 
demonstrating precisely and practically the effective and economical 
methods of husbandry which are suited to their districts. Railway and 
land companies have also been prominent in disseminating agricultural 
advice. 

The work of the Dominion Departments of Trade and Commerce 
and Agriculture in the standardization and grading of the important 
agricultural products has also been a significant factor in building up 
export markets. | 

Each of the nine provinces, under Section 95 of the B.N.A. Act, has 
its Department of Agriculture, and everywhere the provinces endeavour 
to assist their farmers by educational and extension work, and in most. 
cases by the organization of co-operative marketing. Agricultural colleges 
maintained by the provinces are the Nova Scotia Agricultural College at 
Truro, the Ontario Agricultural and the Ontario Veterinary Colleges at 
Guelph, and the Manitoba Agricultural College at Winnipeg. Three agri- 
cultural colleges in Quebec are assisted by the Provincial Government, 
while faculties of agriculture are found in the provincial universities of 
Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Columbia. 


The Canadian Grain Trade—The natural disadvantages involved in 
the wide separation of the prairie grain fields from the markets of Europe 
have been considerably reduced by particular and continued application 
to the improvement of marketing and transportation facilities. The Great 
Lakes and the St. Lawrence river have been used to good advantage, the 
westward route through Vancouver has been established, and the ship- 
ment of grain through Churchill on Hudson bay has been initiated. The 
movement of grain at both interior and terminal points has been regu- 
lated by adequate elevator facilities. The volume of grain shipments has 
expanded greatly since the turn of the century and the necessary handling 
facilities have kept pace. The operation of the licensed elevators of Can- 
ada is covered by the Canada Grain Act, which was extensively revised 
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in 1930. The number of these elevators has grown from 523 with a 
capacity of 18,329,352 bushels at the end of the last century to 5,872 with 
a capacity of 414,660,260 bushels in 1930. 

The strictest supervision of grading is maintained in order to establish 
the high quality of Canadian grains abroad. Cleaning and drying facilities 
are available at both interior and terminal elevators, and grading is super- 
intended by the Board of Grain Commissioners, established in 1912 for the 
management and control of the grain trade of Canada. 

The export trade in Canadian wheat has greatly increased in the past 
half century, although the actual amounts exported in recent years vary 
widely with growing conditions in Canada and the state of markets abroad. 
Record levels of wheat and wheat flour exports were reached following the 
bumper crop of 1928, and in the crop year 1928-29, 407,564,187 bushels of 
wheat and wheat flour (expressed as wheat) were exported from Canada. 


The New Terminal Grain Elevator, Prescott, Ontario—This elevator, since 
the completion of the Welland Ship Canal, marks the lower end of deep- 
water navigation on the Great Lakes. 

Courtesy Royal Canadian Air Force. 


A drastically reduced crop in 1929 and unsatisfactory external markets led 
to reduced overseas movement in the crop year 1929-30, when only 186,- 
267,209 bushels were exported. In 1930-31, an increase to 258,637,887 
bushels was recorded. During the present crop season to date, exports re- 
main considerably lower than in the same months of 1930. 

Although Canada stands third to the United States and Russia among 
the wheat-producing countries of the world, she is normally first among 
the wheat-exporting nations. Even with the relatively short crops of the 
past three years, this position has been well maintained. 


The Wheat Pools—During 1931 important developments have taken 
place in the organization and policies of the co-operative marketing organ- 
izations known as the Canadian Wheat Pools. The continued depression 
in the world wheat market has weighed heavily upon the prairie co- 
operatives. The principle of pooling practised on a declining market in- 
volved financial hazards not fully realized in the earlier years of the co- 
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cperatives. Since the inception of the Wheat Pools an initial payment had 
been made to the farmer on delivery of his wheat, with further payments in 
accordance with the price ultimately received for the crop. The crop year of 
1929-30 commenced with an apparent world shortage of wheat and the 
initial payment established by the Pools amounted to $1.00 per bushel, 
basis in store Port Arthur and Fort William. Large and unexpected 
reserves in the Argentine, in addition to an exceptionally large European 
wheat crop in 1929, combined with the repercussions of the stock market 
crash of October, 1929, and carried wheat prices downward. Early in 1930 
wheat reached price levels below the Pools’ initial payment with the bulk 
of the Pools’ holdings still unsold. To meet the emergency, and to pre- 
vent the sudden liquidation of large stocks of Canadian wheat, the three 
Provincial Governments guaranteed the loans of the banks to the Pools. 
Final accounting of the marketing of the 1929 crop found the Pools heavily 
indebted to the Provincial Governments and the Governments called upon 
to meet the losses incident to the guarantees assumed. 

With the 1930 crop in prospect and the wheat market still declining, 
the initial payment of 60 cents a bushel proved too high and once again 
the Pools found themselves in financial difficulty. The Dominion Gov- 
ernment lent assistance to insure the orderly marketing of the 1930 crop. 
At this stage the Pools were placed under new general management and 
steps taken to eliminate the direct selling policies instituted by the Pools. 
The European offices of the organization were closed and subsequently 
offices in the United States and Eastern Canada were withdrawn. 

With wheat prices at Winnipeg ranging from 50 to 60 cents per bushel 
and with regard to the depressed state of the cereal industry in western 
Canada, it became evident that in handling the 1931 crop, the Pools would 
have to make a new financial arrangement with their members. A safe 
initial payment at the reigning price levels would be too small to meet 
the urgent financial requirements of the farmer. After a series of con- 
ferences with the four Governments who were now interested in the Pools, 
it was decided that in handling the 1931 crop Pool members could have 
the option of delivering their wheat on the open market basis or pooling 
as formerly, if desired. Anticipating that a great many Pool members 
would want the full market price of their wheat at the time of delivery, 
the Pools reorganized themselves on this basis and are now largely oper- 
ating as co-operative elevator companies. The Central Selling Agency is 
continuing to operate in so far as stocks of 1980 wheat are concerned, but 
the three provincial organizations are handling and marketing the 1931 
crop on a provincial basis. In view of the financial interest of the three 
Provincial Governments in the Pools, the former are represented on the 
Boards of the respective provincial organizations. At the present time, 
therefore, the Pools are operating as co-operative elevator companies very 
similarly to the operations of the organizations they superseded in 1923 
and 1924, but with their physical facilities greatly expanded. 


World Wheat Situation, 1930 and 1931—The agricultural depression 
became more severe during 1930 and 1931. Cereal prices declined in the 
fall months of 1930 and have remained at low levels to the present time. 
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Apart from the price level, other factors appeared more constructive. 
In spite of the prevailing economic depression, in spite of many barriers 
against the importation of wheat m important deficiency countries in 
Europe, in spite of the plight of “silver” exchange militating against 
trade with the Orient, world trade in wheat. during 1930-31 amounted to 
approximately 785 million bushels or well up to the average of the pre- 
vious five years. Following the restricted movement in 1929-30, world 
trade in 1930-31 was encouraging. Canada fully justified her position as 
the world’s leading wheat-exporting country. With Russia again a large 
exporter, with keen competition from the Argentine and Australia, Can- 
ada, with wheat exports of 2591 million bushels, contributed one-third of 
the world’s wheat exports and re-affirmed the place of Canadian wheat 
in the markets of the world. 

Throughout the 1930-31 crop year Russia was the enigma of the wheat 
market. The volume of Soviet wheat exports, combined with the uncer- 
tainty of the Russian movement, lent an element of hesitancy to the 
leading markets and tended to depress prices. 

The depression in the value of silver handicapped the buying of the 
Orient which, under normal conditions, would have been highly interested 
in wheat at then existing prices. This situation was partially offset by 
the depreciation of Australian currency and enabled that country to 
undersell all competitors in China and Japan. As a result of the increased 
demand from the Orient, the 1930 Australian crop (a record production 
of 205 million bushels) will all go into consumption before the end of the 
year. 

About the middle of 1931, the wheat position began to be influenced 
by new factors. Drought and unusual climatic conditions generally 
reduced the 1931 Canadian crop to 298 million bushels, the smallest in 
recent years. The Argentine and Australia, according to latest estimates, 
have reduced their wheat acreage by over 8,000,000 acres, which reduction 
will affect the outturn of the December harvests in these countries. The 
United States Depattment of Agriculture has estimated a reduction of 
12 p.c. or over 5,000,000 acres in the acreage to be sown to winter wheat 
in that country. In addition to these factors, estimates to date indicate 
a world crop of at least 175 million bushels less than last year. European 
rye production is estimated at 150 million bushels below 1930. 

The cited developments lend encouragement to the wheat outlook 
and indicate the gradual return of a more normal cereal situation after 
two years of acute depression. In fact, prices have recently turned upward 
reflecting the improved physical position. 


Special Products—A feature of Canadian agriculture is the number 
of crops which are grown in localities specially suited for their production. 
Some of the more important of these are tobacco, sugar beets, maple 
syrup and sugar, and flax and hemp for fibre. 

The various types of tobacco are grown in different regions of Quebec 
and Ontario and in increasing amounts, having practically tripled since 
1900. In 1930, the production was 36,716,917 pounds valued at $3,537,700 


1 This figure includes exports of flour expressed as wheat. 
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from 41,804 acres. The first estimate for 1931 is 48,230,000 pounds from 
41,391 acres. Prices remain very low. 

The production of maple syrup and sugar in 1931 was valued at 
$3,537,700, about four-fifths of which came from Quebec. 

Sugar beets are grown in the neighbourhood of sugar beet factories at 
Chatham and Wallaceburg in Ontario and Raymond in Alberta, and 
there are other areas sown to this crop in Quebec and Manitoba. The 
production has made its most significant increase since the early war 
years. In 1980, the latest year for which factory statistics are available, 
the output of refined beetroot sugar amounted to 94,624,700 pounds. 

Flax for fibre and fibre-seed production expanded greatly during the 
war, but has since declined. 

Hops occupy a relatively small acreage in British Columbia, the 
yield in 1930 being 1,166,040 pounds. 

Commercial gardening is an important occupation in many favoured 
areas throughout Canada, principally in suburban areas. | 

Specialized poultry farming has increased in popularity in the past 
ten years, particularly in Ontario and British Columbia, and there has 
also been a large expansion in farm flocks. The effects of careful selection 
are notable in improving quality of eggs and dressed poultry. Grading 
of marketed products is also receiving more attention. 

The total estimated production of honey in Canada in 1930 was 
31,169,683 pounds as compared with 28,261,948 pounds in 1929. The 1930 
production was valued at $2,849,186. 

The production of clover, alsike, alfalfa and sweet clover seed 
amounted to 16,165,000 pounds valued at $1,875,300 in 1930. 


The Flour-Milling Industry 


The most important manufacturing industry connected with the field 
crops is flour milling, which dates back to the settlement made by, the 
French at Port Royal (now Annapolis, N.S.) in 1605. Mi€illing was, of 
course, an absolute necessity to the first settlers. The Napoleonic wars 
established the export business and for the next half-century the mills 
were closely associated with the commercial and banking history of the 
country. Large scale production in milling in Canada began with the com- 
petition between the two processes, stone and roller milling. By the ’80’s 
the roller process had secured a virtual monopoly and local mills gave way 
to large mills served by elevators at central points. The high quality of 
Canadian wheat became recognized throughout the world, and Canada’s 
huge export trade in wheat and its products developed. The milling indus- 
try grew apace. The number of mills in 1930 according to the preliminary 
estimate was 1,300, including over 1,000 country mills; the capital invested 
was $62,000,000; while the value of products was $148,000,000. The exports 
of wheat flour in the fiscal year 1868-69 were 375,219 barrels valued at 
$1,948,696, while in the fiscal year ended March 31, 1930, 7,893,960 barrels of 
flour, valued at $45,457,195, were exported from Canada to other countries, 
and for the fiscal year ended 1931, the exports were 7,218,188 barrels valued 
at $32,876,234. Disregarding the 1930 and 1931 figures which reflect the 
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abnormal conditions prevailing, the quantity of flour exported increased 
over 30 times in the sixty years between 1869 and 1929, while the value 
increased nearly 35 times. 


Flour produced from the crop of 1929 made a new record for ne flour- 
milling industry in Canada, for during the crop year ended July 31, 1930, 
wheat ground in commercial flour mills totalled 94,739,029 bushels and flour 
produced amounted to 20,872,094 barrels. Preliminary figures for the crop 
year ended July 31, 1931, were 71,146,211 bushels of wheat and 15,917,930 
barrels of flour. 


The total daily capacity of flour mills in 1932 was nearly 132,000 
barrels. Canada has to-day the largest flour mill in the British Empire, 
with a daily capacity of 24,500 barrels. 


The Live-Stock Industry 


Although somewhat overshadowed by the grain-growing industry 
the raising of live stock has made very substantial progress not only 
in point of numbers but in the improvement of foundation stock. For- 
tunately, virulent animal diseases, which affect the farm live stock 
of Europe, have never obtained a footing in Canada. Numerically, since 
the first census after Confederation (1871) horses have increased from 
836,743 to 3,295,000 in 1930, cattle from 2,484,655 to 8,937,000, and swine 
from 1,866,083 to 4,000,000. The number of sheep has fluctuated consid- 
erably; in 1871 it was 3,155,509 but for many years afterwards it declined. 
Since 1926 the number has increased from 3,142,476 to 3,262,706 in 1927, 
3,415,788 in 1928, 3,635,923 in 1929 and 3,696,000 in 1930. The wool clip 
has correspondingly increased from 17,959,896 lb. in 1926 to 21,016,000 
lb. in 19380, but owing to a marked falling-off in the average price of 
wool the value of the clip fell from $4,131,000 in 1926 to $2,522,000 in 
1930. 


A Sheep Ranch in Alberta. 


Courtesy Canadian Government Motion Picture Bureau. 
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Numbers of Farm Live Stock in Canada, 1930 


_ Description Number Description Number 
Horses— 
SPalliOns ata cuseea wis ecnee beers ZOO Goatseamilikine tke nthe eee 5,062 
Mares.. PPE A WE Aes Neer pe ete 1,556,260 | Goats, not milking............. 7,966 
Gelding MRS ie Ue tae ee ea es 1, 406, 666 BGR EEN le dW Ca tee Aer eae Ry 13,028 
Colts aad ELLE Spotty on bee pect. 312,029 
od BFW Ug ce i er amet ec as 3, 295, 028 
Swine— 
Miles ia cke set oan shar hacne eerily eteed 5, 704 SrOOUkSOWSE EE te ee oe 506, 865 
Othenpigs ness ates eee 3,493,069 
Cattle— Ota RAE opis tary ree teen ed 3,999, 934 
BUN US pace 55 ee cs De MRC Ra a 285,907 
NEI CHYCOW.S rite ae 3,683,453 || Poultry— 
(CME Romic ot aes Bh okie eae te eens 1,935,091 ER ONG ere eee rad ec or te 56, 247,141 
Other cattle.. Rieti Rta 3,032, 682 ED ine yguanteunulen ns mecmne 2,399,497 
WING Geert ts Gee Uae ree sea 8, 937, 133 (GO CSCO ani, Wale telnet 1, 159, 867 
DU Ckcte see ecu OO ee mea Ne 988, 664 
Shee DR eeie hee aeetln Lic US aE 2,014,786 RO talleimesetye oer nhs. aa ike 60,795,169 
GAINS S eet ce rat Oster ons sie 1, 681, 263 


HL Oites ress sitn, ences ones 2 ema athe 3690), 049r live by atts sar meneni cer ere ciaitcrd onan 56,419 


Slaughtering and Meat Packing—Since 1900 the separation between 
the farm and the manufacture and marketing of animal products has 
become more and more pronounced, leading to the development of an 
important slaughtering and meat-packing industry, 1930 returns show- 
ing only 76 establishments engaged in slaughtering and meat packing 
as compared with 193 in 1871, but the industry showed a capital invest- 
ment of $60,778,996 as compared with $419,325 in 1871. The number of 
employees had increased from 841 to 9,290 and salaries and wages from 
$145,376 to $12,114,667 over the same period. The cost of materials used 
in 1930 was $129,004,327, and the value of the products $164,029,953. 


Exports of Live Stock and Thewr Products—Exports of cattle in the 
fiscal year 1931 numbered 49,256 head valued at $2,800,198, of which 39,393 
head valued at $1,841,831 went to the United States. Exports of swine 
ir. the fiscal year 1931 numbered 2,410 valued at $23,592, of which 
shipments to the value of $3,758 went to the United States. The overseas 
movement of cattle has increased in volume during the present season. 
Swine and some dairy products are once more entering the United States. 
In 1930-31 shipments of bacon and hams to other countries amounted to 
121,770 cwt. valued at $2,914,273, of which exports to the United Kingdom 
were valued at $2,278,616. 

Total exports of animals and animal products amounted in 1930-31 
to $83,714,772, of which $34,068,408 went to the United States and $31,- 
173,615. to the United Kingdom. 


Dairying 


Dairying has long held an important place among Canadian indus- 
tries. Cattle were introduced by the first settlers and there naturally 
followed the making of home-made butter and cheese, at first purely for 
home consumption, but later for export. The export market grew until 
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for the fiscal year ended 1926, Canada exported 1,483,000 cwt. of cheese 
valued at nearly $34,000,000, and 233,000 cwt. of butter valued at nearly 
$9,000,000. 

Since 1926 exports of these commodities have shown a falling off, 
especially butter, exports of which have dropped from about 99,000 cwt., 
valued at $3,852,000 in the fiscal year 1927 to 13,094 cwt. valued at $543,- 
851 for the fiscal year 1930 and 11,629 cwt. valued at $389,419 for the fiscal 
vear 1931. The cheese exports for the fiscal year 1930 were 922,937 cwt. 
valued at $18,278,004; and for 1931, 795,904 cwt. valued at $12,989,726. 


Testing Milk and Cream in a Laboratory—All milk and cream marketed 
must meet the minimum standards established by the Government and 
enforced by Government Inspectors. 

Courtesy Canadian Government Motion Picture Bureau. 


On the other hand, an analysis of production figures indicates that 
while the industry has shown a decrease in the total number of cream- 
eries and cheese factories of from 3,161 in 1920 to 2,719 in 1930, the butter 
produced increased from 111,692,000 lb. valued at $63,625,000 in 1920 to 
169,495,000 lb. valued at $63,008,000 in 1925 and has since tended to remain 
fairly steady: 168,027,000 lb. valued at $64,702,538 in 1928; 170,810,230 lb. 
valued at $65,929,782 in 1929; and 187,151,247 Ib. valued at $57,177,798 in 
1930. 

Factory cheese production increased in quantity from 149,202,000 lb. 
valued at $39,101,000 in 1920 to 162,117,000 lb. valued at $28,710,000 in 
1921, fluctuated widely between 1921 and 1925, when the quantity was 
177,139,000 Ib. valued at $36,572,000, and has since shown a decrease, 
in quantity produced, to 118,920,000 Ib. valued at $18,105,000 in 1930. 
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Fundamental changes have been going on in the industry and some 
of the milk that formerly went into cheese appears now to find its way 
into miscellaneous factory products. It will be observed from the table 
below that the total value of all products of the industry shows a fairly 
satisfactory trend over the six years 1925-30. 


Value of the Dairy Production of Canada, by Provinces, 1930, with 
Dominion Totals for 1925-29 


Milk 
Home- Miscel- | Consumed 
Province Dairy |Creamery} made Factory | laneous | Fresh or All 


Butter Butter Cheese | Cheese | Factory | otherwise | Products 
Products Used 


$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

Prince Ed. Island. . 280,000] 567,820 100 129, 433 71,125; 1,638,000] 2,686,478 
Nova Scotia....... 1,134,000] 1,574,254 48 - | 1,170,823] 6,722,000] 10,601,125 
New Brunswick....| 1,614,000} 669,209 100 98,422} 350,288! 5,606,000] 8,338,019 
Quebec.............| 4,333,000|18,358, 844 16,000] 5,122,443] 2,567,023] 52,018,000} 82,415,310 
Ontariownec. seo. 4,909,000] 20,593,397 10,000} 12,372,397]13,352, 751) 53,621,000/104, 858,545 
Mamtobay so. s0. 1,650,000] 4,666, 746 14,000 86,614} 569,173) 8,252,000] 15,238,533 
Saskatchewan.......} 3,630,000] 4,307,967 1,400 23,383] 727,137) 12,538,000] 21,227, 887 
Albertamentuce acs: 2,534,000} 4,968, 227 19,000 175,392 634,787} 9,550,000} 17,881,406 
British Columbia. . 626,000] 1,471,334 3,300 97,363] 1,917,778] 5,674,000} 9,789,775 
Canada— 

19380............]20, 710, 000]57, 177, 798 63, 948]18, 105, 447] 21, 360, 885/155, 619, 000}273, 037,078 

POZO TARE roam 28,929,000) 65, 929, 782 82, 800) 21,471, 330] 22, 091, 945) 153, 238, 000) 291, 742, 857 

TO QSREe Mere a 29,103, 000} 64, 702,538 82, 000}30, 494, 463] 20,581, 490] 152, 661, 856) 297, 625, 347 

127 eee 604005 12 11605709,986 70, 654|25, 522, 148] 18, 879, 335) 154, 257, 346} 294, 874,590 

1O2Geeeee en P2oecoLa MilOleioo.o00 80, 240] 28, 807, 841/17, 767, 271] 140, 643, 460]277, 304, 979 

LOD Hee est as 32, 128, 799] 63,008, 097 95, 073)36, 571,556] 16, 882, 747| 136, 177,373] 284, 863, 645 


The production figures, in conjunction with those for exports, in- 
dicate that the home market is demanding a larger proportion of the 
products. 


The Fruit-Growing Industry 


In certain sections of Canada, the climate and soil are eminently 
adapted to fruit growing, and the Annapolis valley, the Niagara penin- 
sula and the Okanagan district of British Columbia are world famous 
centres of fruit production. Experimental shipments of apples from 
the Annapolis valley were first made in 1861. Up to 1890 the annual 
production of apples by Nova Scotia rarely exceeded 100,000 barrels; 
but after that date there was a pronounced increase in acreage and in 
production, which latter reached 1,000,000 barrels in 1909, and 1,900,000 
barrels in 1911. Further high records were made in 1919 with over 
2,000,000 barrels, and in 1922, when 1,891,850 barrels were packed and 
sold from the Annapolis valley and adjacent districts. In Ontario, where 
the commercial production of all varieties of fruit has reached its high- 
est development, apples have been grown from the middle of the eight- 
teenth century, but commercial oreharding has developed only during 
the past 50 or 60 years, and was only possible when the building of the 
railways permitted trees and fruit to be rapidly transported. In British 
Columbia commercial fruit growing is of comparatively recent origin, 
but progress has been very rapid during the last ten years. The first 
apple trees were planted about 1850, but not until after completion of 
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the Canadian Pacific Railway in 1886 were many trees planted for com- 
mercial purposes. In 1891 the area under all kinds of fruit in British 
Columbia was 6,500 acres; by 1921 this area had expanded to 43,569 
acres. 

In 1930 the total value of Canadian commercial fruits was $17,689,835, 
including: apples, $10,883,344; pears, $615,997; plums and prunes, $320,067 ; 


A Canadian Cherry Orchard in Bloom 
Courtesy Can. Govt. Motion Picture Bureau 


peaches, $1,160,350; cherries, $741,379; strawberries, $1,383,027; raspber- 
ries, $807,480; other berries, $341,714; apricots, $35,605; and grapes, $1,400,- 
872. 


Manufactures Dependent on Fruit Growing—The most important in- 
dustry associated with fruit growing is that of fruit and vegetable ecan- 
ning, preserving, etc. Factories are located at convenient points through- 
out the districts where fruit and vegetable crops are a specialty. Another 
closely related industry is the manufacture of vinegar, cider, pickles and 
sauces. In 19380 these two industries operated 311 establishments, repre- 
senting a capital investment of $46,135,000 and with a production valued 
at over $43,000,000, which was an increase of $3,000,000 over the production 
of 1929. 

The wine industry has grown very rapidly in the last decade, the 
estimated value of native wines produced increasing from $706,000 in 1921 
to $5,025,000 in 1930, and this expansion has stimulated a large increase 
in the acreage and production of grapes so that in 1930 grapes were 
second in importance among Canadian fruit. crops. 
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CHAPTER VI 


THE FOREST WEALTH OF CANADA— 
LUMBERING—PULP AND PAPER 


The forests of Canada rank second only to agriculture, among the 
primary industries, in their contribution to the national production. It is 
estimated that forest products make up about 20 p.c. of all the freight 
hauled on Canadian railways. The large excess of exports over imports 
which the group “ wood, wood products and paper” provides, amounting 
to $184,472,445 for the fiscal year ended March, 1931, constitutes an in- 
fluential factor in Canada’s international trade. 

Of the total forested area of 1,151,454 square miles, about 17-3 p.c. 
carries mature, merchantable timber, 9-7 p.c. carries immature but never- 
theless merchantable forest products, and 48-2 p.c. consists of accessible 
young growth which will eventually be merchantable. The remaining 24-8 
p.c. is inaccessible or unprofitable under present conditions. 


Winter in the Woods.—Loading logs upen a sied in northern Ontario 
Courtesy Canadian Government Motion Picture Bureau. 


The total volume of standing timber has been estimated at 224,304 
million cubic feet capable of being converted into 424,637 million board 
feet of lumber and 1,121,993,000 cords of pulpwood, ties, poles and similar 
forest products. The eastern provinces are estimated to contain about 41 
p.c., the Prairie Provinces 25 p.c., and British Columbia 34 p.c. of this total 
volume. The total annual drain on the forests including loss by fire, etc., 
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is now estimated at 4,136 million cubic feet, but it does not follow that 
our capital will be exhausted in the fifty-four years which a simple cal- 
culation might imply. The rate of utilization will no doubt be reduced 
as the supply diminishes and losses due to fires, wasteful utilization and 
other preventable causes are curtailed. An annual increment of 10 cubic 
feet per acre, which is quite possible under forest management, would pro- 
vide in perpetuity for the needs of a population of over seventeen millions 
at our present annual rate of use, which amounts to about 416 cubic feet 
per capita. | . 

Steps are now being taken toward placing our forests on a sustained 
yield basis, and it is now profitable as a commercial investment to plant 
trees in Canada under conditions which are steadily becoming more favour- 
able, though the full benefit of intensive management will take time to 
appear. , 
Represented in the three great forest divisions of Canada are approxi- 
mately 160 different species of plants reaching tree size. Only 31 of these 
species are coniferous, but the wood of these forms 80 p.c. of our standing 
timber, and 95 p.c. of our sawn lumber. 

Canada has been aptly termed “ the Empire’s storehouse of softwood 
supplies’ and successive British Empire Forest Conferences have stressed 
the importance from the Empire standpoint of the conservation of this 
resource. The principal danger has always been the enormous loss through 
forest fires, insect pests and fungi and the efforts of Canadian forest 
authorities have been directed to the solution of these problems. Largely 
owing to educational work along these lines, public interest has been 
drawn to the danger that threatens, though much still remains to be done 
if Canada’s supply of softwoods is to be assured in sufficient quantity to 
meet future industrial needs. 

To present an adequate survey of this great national asset it 1s neces- 
sary first to give a general review of operations in the woods, following 
this by surveys of sawmill operations and of pulp and paper manufac- 
turing respectively, the two great manufacturing industries founded directly 
upon the forest. Again, on lumber and paper are founded the long and 
varied array of our wood and paper-using industries. A short statement 
is given concerning these. 


Operations in the Woods 


The value of forest production resulting from operations in the woods 
of Canada is, according to latest figures, $219 millions annually, being 
made up of logs and bolts for sawmills valued at $79 millions; pulpwood 
for domestic use and export valued at $76 millions; firewood valued at 
$41 millions; hewn railway ties valued at $5 millions; poles valued at 
$6 millions; and other primary forest products, such as square timber, 
fence posts and rails, and wood for distillation. It has been estimated 
that this rate of total primary forest production involves the cutting of 
over 3,090 million cubic feet of standing timber annually. In connection 
with operations in the woods, the forests not only provide the raw material 
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for the sawmills, pulp-mills, wood distillation, charcoal, excelsior and other 
plants, but also logs, pulpwood and bolts for export in the unmanufactured 
state and fuel, poles, railway ties, posts and fence rails, mining timber, 
piling and other primary products which are finished in the woods ready 
for use or exportation. There are also a number of minor forest products, 
such as maple sugar and syrup, balsam gum, resin, cascara, moss and tan- 
bark, which all go to swell the total. 

The following table gives the total values of the products of woods 
operations in Canada for the years 1925 to 1929 inclusive. 


BValue of the Products of Woods Operations, by Products, 1925-29 


Product 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 
$ $ $ $ $ 

MROGA Sack iter Acco 209,276,561 |204, 486,328 |204,939,750 |212,950,799 | 219,570,129 
Woverandsboltstn ces sa eet 76, 633,034 | 75,791,932 | 74,270,067 | 76,431,481 79,278,543 
J Aull oy i000 ey ea ey ee Ne 62,181,537 | 68,100,303 | 70,284,895 | 74,848,077 76, 120,063 
INE WOO Cte serine cere cle haan ee: 39,515,657 | 40,032,8)4 | 40,582,774 | 41,164,270 | 41,764,507 
Hewn railway ties............... 14,491,557) 6,792,087 6, 242, 865 5, 871, 724 5, 7380, 423 
SUAaGewimbera meee rr. eee 2,648,543 2, 648, 543 28009008) (oy Chawla’ 4,179,077 
5 BIO CSS a ones) ih hee eee ae ee 3,802,036 | 3,828,193 3, 948, 723 4,934,371 6,677,559 
Round mining timber............ 1,249,021 1,566, 938 965,185 998,146 1,028, 126 
Hen COpOStSe teste n ee knee 1,418, 961 1,318, 291 1, 281, 633 1,506,050 1,674, 489 
Wood for distillation............. 463,616 462,818 482,277 476,726 455,957 
en Gekreail sa error on. tracy ttn 454,910 440,097 431,057 463, 469 477,569 
Miscellaneous products........... 6, 422, 689 8,459,322 3,584, 368 2,484,348 2,183,816 


1The figures for 1925 include sawn ties which are included under ‘‘logs and bolts sawn’’ in sub- 
sequent years. 


The Lumber Industry 


With the increased costs of longer haulage as the more accessible 
forests become exhausted, many improvements have been introduced in 
the lumbering industry of to-day. Logging railways, in some cases, now 
transport the logs direct from the woods to the mill; tractors are replacing 
horses in many cases; and in pulp and paper operations there is a tendency 
to cut pulpwood throughout the year so as to keep up a steady supply for 
the mills. In British Columbia the scarcity of drivable streams and the 
greater size of the logs have resulted in methods differing radically from 
those of the East. One of the most characteristic of these developments 
has been the use of cable systems whereby the logs are hauled and 
assembled by donkey engines. 

Except in Nova Scotia, 90 p.c..of the forest land is still the property of 
the Crown—the lumbermen having been granted cutting rights only—and 
is administered by the various provincial departments. 

Canada’s sawmills produced in 1929 4,741,941 M feet board measure of 
sawn lumber, valued at $113,349,886. The greater part of this lumber is 
coniferous softwood, as the supply of the more valuable hardwoods such as 
hickory, oak and walnut (once plentiful in southern Ontario and Quebec) 
has been almost exhausted. The mills also produced 2,707,235 thousand 
shingles, valued at $9,423,363; 835,799 thousand lath, valued at $2,860,799; 
as well as numerous other products to the value of $21,355,516; bringing the 
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total value of the products of the industry up to $146,989,564, over four 
times that of Confederation days. 

The following table gives the production of lumber and other sawmill 
products by provinces. British Columbia produced nearly 45 p.c. of the 
total value, Ontario, 22 p.c., Quebec, 19 p.c., followed by New Brunswick, 
Nova Scotia, Alberta, Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Prince Edward Island 
in the order named. 


Lumbering in British Columbia. 
Courtesy Department of the Interior. 


Production of Lumber and other Sawmill Products in Canada, by 
Provinces, 1929 


Other Total 
Lumber Production Sawmill All 
Province Products Products 
Quantity Value Value Value 
M it. b.m. $ $ $ 
Prin CHOW ALO GL SLATICL Aetna ens ae en 5,093 121,838 18,091 139, 929 
INOva' Scotia: Sa eee a eae Ses ore ee 125, 0060) 2ebia8 15 627,342 3,205,217 
New Brunswitkemen. coe ees ee eee 363, 114 9,294,941 2,869, 663 12,164, 604 
Quebeers pat eek pit eee eee 625,808 | 16,464,529 | 11,878,097 28,342, 626 
OnCARO Rs eres eee ee ree eee ORR ed eT Ie 913,325 | 28,189,429 4,562,917 82,743,346 
Miaintiitobat Hae Bees chi eee ine eke eas ee ee eee 78,591 19725 FLD 122,898 2,095, 613 
Saskatchewan wth ce cen ter een eee . 85,245 799,809 8,679 808, 488 
PAT err train sil mace ener she ce ge ok enn See 134, 659 2,741,286 111,154 2,852,440 
British. Colambiaea ey eerie net eee 2,460,500 | 51,196,464 | 13,440, 837 64, 637,301 
TPOLAISS Attes eee Laie eet ites 4,741,941 |113,349,886 | 33,639,678 | 146,989,564 


Markets for Canadian lumber 


now include practically all the more 


important countries of the world, having extended even into the Orient. 
There is also a considerable trade between British Columbia and the 
Atlantic Coast States and provinces via the Panama Canal. 
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The Pulp and Paper Industry 


The pulp and paper industry now ranks first among Canadian manu- 
facturing industries in gross and net value of products, as well as in wages 
and salaries paid. This development has taken place for the most part 
during the present century, and its rapidity is due chiefly to the existence 
in Canada of abundant water powers adjacent to extensive resources of 
the various pulpwood species. 

The gross output of the industry increased rapidly and steadily until 
the boom years following the Great War when it jumped to a peak of 
over $232 millions in 1920. This was followed in 1921 by a drop which 
was general throughout the industrial field. Since that year there has 
been a steady recovery resulting in a total for 1929 of $243,970,761 but 
‘dropping to $215,674.246 in 1930. 

The following table gives the gross and net values of production for 
the industry as a whole for the six years 1925 to 1930. 


Gross Net 
Production Production 
OD Ma ees ee A Rete gM hea Ace beh ot ve Cah s st $193 , 092,937 $116,577, 947 
HOPS 6, Seu ee Pot OG Aa eee aaa er ee ere eee aa 215,370,274 130,004, 809 
2 epee re Ie mete ne tain, ca eeveih te Re aris aisle eN aie lene 219,329, 753 134,516, 673 
IOP Roe eo Loe EES ON Re ee ee ee ee 233,077, 236 144,586,815 
TUODAS YE So MC see te dace A OF Ue A Mca ae a eRe ake gee 243,970,761 147,096,012 
TORT SPRL, Ra SIME Be ee LL care RATT OnE SE Se 215, 674, 246 133,681,991 


A Battery of “Magazine Grinders” in a Canadian Pulp and Paper Mill. 
; Courtesy Canadian Government Motion Picture Bureau. 


The net value of production, which represents the difference between 
the values of raw materials and the finished products, is the best indication 
of the relative importance of a manufacturing industry. Regarded from 
this viewpoint the pulp and paper industry has headed the lsts of manu- 
facturing industries since 1920, when it replaced the sawmills. The industry 
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has also headed the lists in wages and salary distribution since 1922, when 
it replaced the sawmills in this respect, and it has been first in gross value 
of products since 1925, exceeding the gross value of flour-mill production. 
_ There are three classes of mills in the industry. These in 1930 
numbered 32 mills making pulp only, 49 combined pulp and paper mills, 
and 28 mills making paper only. The present tendencies are toward the 
building of the larger combined mills of the type known as “ self-contained 
newsprint mills”, and toward the merging of individual companies into a 
comparatively small number of large groups. 


Production of Wood Pulp in the two Principal Provinces, 
and in Canada, 1924-30 


Quebec Ontario Canada 
Year 
Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 
tons $ tons $ tons $ 
BPs Riera acest ap een cere 1,170,314] 44,090,213] 927,533) 31,622,586) 2,465,011! 90,323,972 
LO QB ens ee acre ent oes 1,370,303} 50,490,231) 976,717| 33,559,088] 2,772,507] 100, 216,383 
WO Gi ices Mee pa ce rn eae ocea 1,672,339] 59,218,576] 1,095,987] 38,008,752) 3,229,791] 115,154,199 
OO TieNeASiseeen aie har vatedeere ate 1,749,965) 60,884,169} 1,007,118] 35,034,468] 3,278,978) 114,442,550 
PODS Aedes tam tai al RE 2,018,566] 67,467,328) 1,050,335) 35,708,079] 3,608,045) 121,184,214 
LODO et neae eee ene eee at ecaeet 2,174,805] 69,286,498} 1,255,010) 39,963,767) 4,021,229) 129,033,154 - 


LOSO. Ree Sas eee teseonvee 1,833,000] 58,703,067) 1,043,559) 31,463,873} 3,619,345] 112,355,872 


In 1930 the 81 mills making pulp produced 3,619,345 tons valued at 
$112,355,872, representing a decrease of 10 p.c. in quantity and 12-9 p.c. 
in value from 1929, and of this about 76 p.c. by quantity was made in 
combined mills and used by them in paper-making. About 3 p.c. was 
made for sale in Canada and 21 p.c. was made for export. 

Of the total pulp production in Canada in 1930, 63-1 p.c. was ground- 
wood, 21:6 p.c. unbleached sulphite, 8-1 p.c. bleached sulphite, 4:8 p.c. 
sulphate or kraft and the remainder, screenings and\other wood fibre. 

The total production of paper in 1930 was 2,926,787 tons, which with 
certain unspecified products was valued at $173,626,383. Newsprint and 
similar paper made up 2,497,952 tons, or 85 p.c. of the total, valued at 
$136,181,883; paper boards made up 8 p.c., wrapping paper 2-7 p.c., book 
and writing paper 2-4 p.c., and miscellaneous papers the remainder. The 
production of paper has more than tripled in the last eleven years in 
Canada, owing chiefly to the increase in the production of newsprint, 
aithough practically all the different kinds of paper that are used in 
Canada at the present time are being produced in increased quantities 
in Canadian mills. 

Canada’s newsprint production in the year 1930 was 95 p.c. greater than 
that of the United States, a few years ago the world’s chief producer. In 
1913 the production across the border was over three times as much as in 
Canada, but during the following 13 years, while production still increased 
in both countries, the gain in Canada was over 437 p.c. as compared to less 
than 30 p.c. in the United States. Since 1926 there has been an actual, as 
well as a relative, decrease in the United States production. With several 
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of the larger companies adopting a definite policy of shutting down their 
old mills in the United States and building new mills in Canada, to equal 
or exceed their previous production, it seems reasonable to assume that, 
while there may be fluctuations, the Canadian production will continue to 
supply an increasing percentage of the North American market. 

The preliminary figures of newsprint production for 1931, are as fol- 
lows :— 


tons tons 
SH ETVUELICVIM Sere seeds te A tee 184,339 ARUN, ON Sele ete eat sec Wet dies Awe 182, 731 
He pruany) eee ac en 164,552 INIA st gebo eas oonenene.  lkeaiey! 
March ey nee eae eke 187,005 MASON OVSE sna nusdasoore 178,412 
Nope lect ee te eee > ee RR 205, 838 Octobers. wore eee en est oon 
WY EE ats «aha ov eae pet erg Re 202,607 INGViermbereae ee ean co), O40 
SUT Cope res Aree ero. re ee 193,971 


Trade.—A striking reflection of the increased production of newsprint 
between 1910 and 19380 is seen in the trade figures. The export trade in 
paper did not develop until the beginning of the present century. By 1910, 
however, the exports of newsprint paper were valued at over $2,000,000; 
in 1920 they were valued at over $53,000,000; whilst during the fiscal year 
1930-31 Canada exported 2,242,424 tons of newsprint valued at $127,352,706. 
This single item of export thus ranks at present second only to wheat. 
Canadian newsprint is exported to 33 different countries and our total 
exports are greater than those of the rest of the world combined. 

During the earlier stages of industrial development the exports of the 
wood group were made up largely of unmanufactured products such as 
square timber and logs. At the time of Confederation these raw materials 
made up over 41 p.c. of the total export trade. To-day, while the wood 
and paper group forms a smaller part of the total (about 26 p.c. in 1929-30 
and nearly 29 p.c. for the fiscal year 1930-31), owing chiefly to the 
increased exportation of wheat, its character has changed. Of the exports 
of products of forest origin, fully or chiefly manufactured goods now form 
74 p.c. and unmanufactured or partly manufactured, 26 p.c. Raw materials 
form only about 9 p.c. of the total. The forest industries in Canada have 
ceased to exist merely as “‘hewers of wood” for the wood-using and 
paper-using industries of Great Britain and the United States; each year 
sees a larger proportion of our forest products retained in Canada and 
subjected to some further form of manufacture by the industries which 
have developed in this country. 


Industries Founded on Wood and Paper—dAccording to the latest 
available statistics there were in 1929 4,136 establishments, consisting of 
2,077 depending on sawmills, and 2,059 depending on the paper-mills for 
their materials. They employed 84,107 workers who were paid over $105 
millions, and their products were valued at more than $334 millions. The 
development of the paper-using industries in Canada has been greatly 
accelerated within recent years by the production of cheap paper and 
paper-board made of wood-pulp, composition roofing, fibre wallboard and 
many other products which have found a definite place in modern building 
construction. 


. CHAPTER Vit 
MINES AND MINERALS 


Canada’s mineral industry, third in importance among the primary 
industries of the Dominion being surpassed in output value only by the 
great basic industries of agriculture and forestry, brings to the nation a 
prestige beyond the monetary measure of the mineral output. First in 
nickel, first in asbestos, second’ in cobalt, second in gold, third in silver 
and fourth in lead, copper and zinc among the world’s producers, Canada 
enjoys an enviable position in the mining world with every prospect of 
future expansion. Thirty-seven p.c. of the freight tonnages moved in 
Canada consist of ores or other mineral products... 


A “Stope” in a Nova Scotia Salt Mine. 
Courtesy J. P. Messervey, N.S. Dept. of Mines 


Historical—lt is almost two hundred years since the mining and metal- 
lurgical industries of Canada were founded. Operations were at first con- 
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fined to coal and iron ore, and the manufacture of cast and wrought iron. 
The coal seams of Cape Breton were the first to be worked in North 
America. Metallurgy began on the St. Maurice river when in 1730 
a furnace for smelting the local bog iron ores was established; these forges 
continued to operate until 1880. Another historic discovery (1740) was 
that of a deposit of argentiferous galena (Anse & la Mine) on lake Timis- 
kaming, one of the oldest known metalliferous deposits in North America 
—less than ten miles from the fabulously rich silver veins of Cobalt, 
unknown for another century and a half. 

Though isolated discoveries like these continued, systematic prospect- 
ing began only in the middle of the nineteenth century with the setting 
up of the Geological Survey of Canada under Sir William Logan, when 
the herculean task of exploring, mapping and geologically surveying East- 
ern Canada was begun. In 1863 a comprehensive “ Geology of Canada” 
was issued. Thus between 1843 and 1863, may be said to have occurred 
the real inauguration of the mining industry in Eastern Canada. Mean- 
while the Fraser River and Cariboo gold rushes of the “fifties had founded 
the colony of British Columbia. 

But while the work of the Geological Survey marked the first im- 
portant epoch in the history of Canada’s mineral industry, the comple- 
tion in 1885 of the Canadian Pacific Railway opened a second chapter of 
even greater significance. Vast new territories where the prospector showed 
the way to other enterprise were rendered accessible. The most important 
immediate find was made near Sudbury, Ont., in 1883, when in blasting a 
cutting for the railway a body of nickel-copper ore was uncovered which 
has since made the district world-famous. Similar discoveries occurred 
later on in British Columbia, where during the ’nineties a remarkable suc- 
cession of ore-bodies, especially auriferous copper and argentiferous lead- 
zinc deposits, was located in the southeastern section of the province. The 
famous Klondyke rush of 1898 must not be omitted in this cursory enum- 
eration.. As transportation facilities were extended, other ore deposits in 
different regions were found, the silver of the Cobalt district, discovered 
in 1903 during the construction of the Temiskaming and Northern Ontario 
Railway, and the extraordinarily rich gold finds at Porcupine (1909) and 
Kirkland lake (1912) being notable examples. More recently, copper-gold 
discoveries in the Rouyn section of western Quebec led to the development 
of numerous mines and the construction of the Horne Copper Corpora- 
tion’s smelter at Noranda, Quebec, where blister copper containing gold 
was first poured in December, 1927. Gold mines have since been opened 
up in Patricia District in Ontario, and gold, copper, zinc and other metal- 
bearing deposits of commercial value have been found in Manitoba, where 
large concentrating and smelting plants have been erected and brought 
into operation. 


The Modern Industry—Since 1886, when comprehensive data were 
first collected for the mining industry as a whole, the advance has been 
truly remarkable. Valued at $10,221,255 in 1886, or $2.23 per capita, ten 
years later production had more than doubled. In another ten years, the 
aggregate had grown three and one-half times. This total again more than 
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doubled by 1916. In 1930 Canada’s mineral production was computed to 
be worth $279,873,578. This represented a decrease of 9 p.c. below the 
record value of the 1929 production but reflects only slightly the acute 
economic depression throughout the world durfng 1930. 

In order of total values, the leading mineral products of Canada in 
1930 were: coal, gold, copper, nickel, cement, lead, stone, clay products, 
natural gas, silver, zinc, asbestos, sand and gravel, petroleum, lime, gyp- 
sum, salt, platinum, and cobalt. This list of nineteen products includes 
all that reach an output value of one million dollars or over; together they 
make up about 98 p.c. of the total recorded value of mineral production. 
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Diamond Drills at Work in an Ontario Gold Mine. 


Courtesy Canadian Government Motion Picture Bureau. 


In addition to these main products, some thirty other minerals were 
recovered in commercial quantities during the year. Canada’s known 
mineral resources comprise almost every variety of mineral, many of the 
deposits being sufficiently extensive or rich to be of world importance. 
Canada produces 90 p.c. of the world’s output of nickel, 65 p.c. of its 
asbestos, about 50 p.c. of its cobalt, 10-3 p.c. of its gold, 9 p.c. of its lead, 
10-8 p.c. of its silver, 8-6 p.c. of its zinc, and 8-7 p.c. of its copper. The 
1930 output valuation of metallics revealed a decline from the high record 
established in 1929. Metals as a group, however, still retain the premier 
position in Canadian mineral production; this is due largely to important 
and increasing productions of gold, copper, lead and zinc. 

The value of production of non-metallics increased from $93,239,852 
in 1928 to $97,861,356 in 1929 and decreased to $83,402,349 in 1930. The 
sub-group fuels (mainly coal) showed a production valued at $68,184,485 
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in 1930 or more than 81 p.c. of the total value for the group. The most 
striking progress among the fuels has, however, been made by petroleum. 
In 1928 the production of crude petroleum was 624,184 barrels valued at 
$2,035,300; in 1929 it was 1,117,368 barrels valued at $3,731,764; and in 
1930 it had risen to 1,522,220 barrels valued at $5,033,820. The increase 
is almost entirely due to the greater production from Western Canada, 
especially in the Turner Valley and other areas in the outer foothills. 
Clay products and other structural materials, including cement, stone, 
sand and gravel, and lime showed an increase from $49,737,181 in 1928 to 
$58,534,834 in 1929; this was followed by a recession to $53,727,465 in 1930. 


The following table gives the figures of total mineral production for 
the calendar years 1929 and 1930:— 


Mineral Production, calendar years 1929 and 1930 


1930 
Ttem : 
Quantity Value Quantity Value 
$ $ 
METALLICS 
ROS ee cok ates fine oz 1,928,308 39, 861, 663 2,102,068 43,453,601 
Sirhyeree ees eet, Sse fine oz 23, 148, 261 12,264,308 26, 443 , 823 10,089,376 
INTER CLOG Peet ES 2 lb. 110,275,912 27,115,461 103,768, 857 24,455,133 
Wonnacott owen eke ces lb. 248,120,760 43,415,251 303,478,356 37,948,359 

ead BF a Se SA oe lb. 326,522,566 16,544, 248 332,894, 163 13, 102, 635 
IRC See re Rel ee Sone lb. 197, 267,087 10, 626,778 267, 648,505 9,635,166 
Cobalt and platinum metals.......... ~ 3,457,960 - 3,583, 135 
LRGrIHeLAIS ee eee eee seuad - 1,168,387 ~ 476,359 

LINEN EEO 2 Se Bia See ee eee - 154, 454,056 - 142, 743, 764 
Non-METALLICcS 
Fuels 
Ort Be Ee ener ton 17,496,557 63,065,170 14,881,324 52,849,748 
INSURER ASS | Se nc ses Cc M cu. ft. 28,378,462 9,977,124 29,376,919 10,289,985 
Petroleum, crude............. brl. 1,117,368 3,731, 764 1,522, 220 5,033,820 
BRET Aah ay hn ce ee ton 2,607 13,339 2,847 10,932 
ROtaIcgn a sti ac ohn oni che - 76, 787,397 ~ 68, 184,485 
Other Non-Metallics 
ASDEStOS es ack seeks eeer ton 306,055 13,172,581 242,114 8,390, 163 
METAS Hace oa ee ae Soto ton 37,527 40,471 26,796 268, 469 

VDSS CCC TONG roe ee ian ton 1,211, 689 3,345, 696 1,070,968 2,818,788 
MICA eo ON ee Cee ton 4,053 118,549 1,170 96,004 
CURE URS See ac fone SS oc eon ton 265,949 561,527 226,200 418,127 
Walbe ahem seu es csc te ee ton 330, 264 1,578,086 271,695 1,694, 631 
Pale end Soapstone: + cocsoxk as ce ce - 229,198 ~ 186, 216 
Other non-metallies.. 0: occ. see ce - - 1,727,851 ~ 1,345,466 

aS a ER ne Re a ERR - 21,073,959 - 15, 217, 864 
. Cray Propwcts AND OTHER 
STRUCTURAL MATERIALS 
Clay products (brick, tile, sewer pipe, 

NOLLETY] Guar hee eae ae eee - 13, 904, 643 - 10,593,578 
ClGMONES oe Soon Serene ee brl. 12,284,081 19,337, 235 11,032,538 17,713, 067 
THM oo os ares eNO Cae ton 674, O87 5,908,610 490, 802 4,038,698 
Stone, sand and gravel............... - 19,384,346 - 21,382, 122 

Tota So. ae CN ENO RR es ~ 58,534, 834 - 53,727,465 
Grand ‘Totals... <.2.~.: - 310,850, 246 - 279,873,578 
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In 1929, for the first time in Canada’s history, the mineral production 
rose above the three hundred million dollar mark and showed an increase 
of 13 p.c. over that of 1928—the former record year. The figures of values 
for 1930 in spite of a generally low commodity price level establish new 
records for gold, natural gas, petroleum, diatomite, sodium sulphate, sand 
and gravel, salt, and stone. 

The mineral production of Canada for 1929 and 1930 is given by 
provinces in the following table. It will be noticed that in 1930 Ontario 
‘produced nearly 41 p.c. of the total; British Columbia was second with 
nearly 20 p.c. although the proportion shows a reduction over the two 
years covered by the figures; Quebec ranked third with about 15 p.c. 


Mineral Production of Canada, by Provinces, 1929 and 1930 


Province 1929 1930 

$ p.c. of $ p.c. of 

total total 
NOVAS CO tIarL feree i cerseaptatenen eens cutee due eee 30,904, 453 9-94 27,019,367 9-65 
New Brunswickwsc chi ace oon omer inet ees 2,439,072 0-79 2,191,425 - 0-76 
CUED OCs TR Re eee 7 eae OTE ake ten ee 46,358, 285 14-93 41,215, 220 14:73 
CONEATIO TES Sere Sa eee eee nae ee 117, 662,505 37°85 113,530,976 40-57 
IManitolodin. We. s lancet ren ecrny ae ee nee ee ae ee 5, 423, 825 1-75 5,453, 182 1-95 
Saskatchewan........... Ne UPR ES oy a Se ate ek 2,253,506 0:72 2,368, 612 0-85 
(Alberta, sey Rees ae rae rl sy rae ene aterte bs 34, 739, 986 11-17 30, 619, 888 10-95 
‘British Columbiana. oe 68, 162,878 21-92 54, 953,320 19-64 
EY TOM hee eae tals NR A Rn ee 2,905, 736 0-93 2,521,588 0:90 
Totals pepe cae eee ee ene 310,850, 246 100-00 279,873,578 100-00 


1 Includes a small production from Prince Edward Island. 


Subsidiary Industries—On the products of the mine as a basis, has 
been reared a most important superstructure of subsidiary industries. Coal 
and iron are well known as the pillars of industrialism; to these may now 
be added petroleum. Altogether the industries producing (1) iron and its 
products, (2) the products of the non-ferrous metals, (3) the products of 
the non-metallic minerals, and (4) chemicals, produced in 1930 according 
to preliminary figures commodities to the value of approximately 
$1,177,700,420, the capital invested was nearly $1,586,820,596 and the number 
of employees about 205,490. Included in these manufactures are several 
of the best known in Canada, such as agricultural implements, machinery, 
automobiles, electrical apparatus, miscellaneous chemicals and many others. 

Trade—The exports of Canadian minerals and manufactures based on 
the mine or quarry are considerably under the imports. Considering the 
three groups, iron and its products, non-ferrous metals and non-metallic 
minerals, imports of $408,090,000 compared with exports of $155,698,000 
for the fiscal year ended March, 1981. 


Review of 1931 


Prospecting and New Development.—Prospecting in Canada during 
1931 was more or less confined to the more intensive exploration of a 
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comparatively few areas believed to possess distinct economic mineral 
possibilities. In Duparquet township, Quebec, a large low-grade ore 
zone on the Beattie property was diamond-drilled; it is stated that ore 
of $3 to $4 grade has been indicated for a width of 50 to 100 feet. 
Recent gold discoveries in the Louvicourt-Pascalis district, east of the 
Siscoe mine, have created considerable interest and at the Noranda 
mine underground exploration has indicated important tonnages of new 
ore in certain sections of the property with reported values as high as 
$35 per ton in gold alone. Copper production, at midyear, was being 
maintained at a rate reached in 1930 and the new refinery of the com- 
pany’s subsidiary, Canadian Copper Refiners, Ltd., at Montreal East, 
had commenced treating blister copper received from the Noranda 
and Flin Flon smelters. | 

Field activity in Ontario focussed chiefly in the Matachewan dis- 
trict, especially in the area surrounding the recent gold discoveries in 
Bannockburn township. The Ashley property, situated here, has been 
systematically explored by the Mining Corporation of Canada and it is 
reported that encouraging results were obtained in underground opera- 
tions. In the northwestern part of the province gold discoveries were 
reported to have been made at Red Lake, Little Long Lake, Three 
Duck Lake, and in the Beardmore area. At Summit Lake, in the 
Patricia District, the Casey operating syndicate is shaft-sinking on what 
is stated to be a very encouraging gold occurrence. Gold producers in 
the Porcupine and Kirkland Lake camps carried on important explora- 
tion and development programs. ‘The MclIntyre-Porcupine Mines Ltd., 
have arranged to sink to 6,000 feet; this operation will follow down a 
width of 64 feet of quartz. Lake Shore Mines in Kirkland Lake opened 
up two sections of high grade ore showing remarkable widths; one sec- 
tion reveals a length of 150 feet averaging 66 feet in width and with 
values reported at slightly over $20 per ton. The heavy discount to 
which the Canadian dollar was subjected in New York, following the 
suspension of specie payments by Great Britain in September, 1931, 
reacted to the immediate benefit of the Canadian gold producers. Opera- 
tions in the Sudbury area were somewhat curtailed owing to general 
adverse business conditions throughout the world. However, recent mine 
developments and metallurgical improvements in the Sudbury field 
have placed this camp in splendid condition to permit an immediate 
expansion in nickel-copper production. 

The Sherritt-Gordon mine at Sherridon, Manitoba, commenced pro- 
duction of copper concentrates in Mar. 1931. The concentrates are smelted 
by the Hudson Bay Mining and Smelting Company and the blister 
copper is refined at Copper (Cliff in the new plant opened in 1930 by 
the Ontario Refining Company. At Flin Flon, the Hudson Bay Mining 
and Smelting Company continued to mine and treat copper-zinc ores, 
electrolytic zinc and blister copper being produced; the latter metal 
is shipped for refining to Canadian Copper Refiners Ltd., Montreal. 

Possibly the most interesting and important event in the year’s 
prospecting activities was the announcement that high grade native 
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silver and other silver bearing minerals had been discovered in associa- 
tion with pitchblende (radium), smaltite (cobalt-bearing ore), and other 
metal-bearing minerals in veins occurring in the Echo Bay section north- 
east of Great Bear lake, Northwest Territories. These discoveries have 
resulted in an increased prospecting activity in this field. Copper dis- 
coveries made in 1929 and 1930 in this same general area were system- 
atically prospected during the summer of 1931. One vein near Dismal 
lake, is described as being almost solid bornite (copper ore); widths are 
reported at from 12 to 15 feet. 


An Underground Scene Showing a Main Haulage Way Station in a British 
Columbia Silver-Lead Mine. 


Courtesy Canadian Government Motion Picture Bureau. 


Placer prospecting in British Columbia experienced a distinct revival 
during the 1931 season resulting in a pronounced activity especially in 
the Stikine, Liard and Atlin Districts. Lode mining in the province, 
principally among the base metal and silver producers, suffered consider- 
ably from the extremely low metal prices. Operations were suspended at 
the Prosperity, Porter-Idaho, B.C. Nickel, Planet, Hedley Gold and Coast 
Copper mines. The closing of the Copper Mountain mine together with 
curtailed operations at Britannia, lowered the provincial copper output. 
Many of the small silver-lead mines of the Slocan and the Monarch mine 
at Field remained idle throughout the year. Development on the Atlin- 
Ruffner lead-silver mines was extensive. The Granby and. Premier min- 
ing companies were active in the Anyox and Portland Canal Districts and, 
in the Grand Forks division, the Union mine was a steady producer of 
gold-silver concentrates. Much interest was shown in gold mining in the 
Nelson division, where the Reno, Bayonne, Ymir-Wilcox, Goodenough, 
Second-Relief, California, and many small prospects were operated. The 
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Trail plants of the Consolidated Mining and Smelting Co. were active 
throughout the year and in addition many men were employed by the 
company’s subsidiary, the West Kootenay Power and Light Co., in the 
construction of its fourth power unit of 40,000 h.p. on the Kootenay river. 
The first unit of the new Consolidated Mining and Smelting Co.’s fer- 
tilizer plant was brought into production early in the year; its product, 
triple superphosphate, was chiefly marketed in the Prairie Provinces. 
In the Yukon silver-lead concentrates were produced and shipped by 
the Treadwell Yukon Mining Co., and in the placer areas alluvial gold 
mining was conducted by dredging, hydraulicking and other methods. 


Mineral Production, January to June, 1931, and Official Estimate 
for Calendar Year 1931! 


1931 
January 1 to June 30 


Item Estimate for 12 months 
Quantity Value Quantity Value 
$ $ 
METALLICS 

GOLD ree hae a tecnica occ fine oz 1,273,303 26,321,508 2,679, 728 55,395,000 
ios ee A 4 ee fine oz 11,701,718 3, 287, 481 20,403,771 5,9 -4,000 
INEIGIRSIS 5 5. eit bo Gn nS 40,690,562 9,047,131 66, 103,521 14,697,000 
Copper meee eee ae lb 149, 277,041 13,705,822 || 290,581, 122 23, 772,000 
NOTEEYO lo cho hs cB een eee lb. 146, 419, 830 4,034,971 || 267,850,972 7,241,000 
VN S)ec? osc, ak Se I lb. 133, 679, 776 3,404,824 || 236,861,153 6,019,000 
Cobalt and platinum metals.......... - 1,684,579 - 2,904, 000 
OP MoneMmela sees eye hic asia craaastee ovat - 231,525 - 419,000 

RO Ga Be tit cae tok a CEE ea eC - 61,717 841 - 116, 431,000 

Non-METALLics 
Fuels 

GCoaleR ae te eh Mantes eit ton 5,891,588 20,519,520 12,251,900 41,320,000 
INaturaliocds i sree arse coe M cu. ft. 14,972,342 5,541,078 26,874, 600 9, 645,000 
etroleuniiCrud Cee nee ences brl. 937,779 2,593,815 1,554, 600 4,566,000 
Cater per ereie oi eas Sone ton 660 3,454 - = 

ERO LA Stent tee Rete ta tah at ean - 28, 657, 867 = 55,531,000 

Other Non-Metallics 

ASINOStOS Meee aloe teen ton 76, 145 2,447,617 162,278 4,611,000 
Meldspars coca as aes ass ton Op 2H 62,449 14,808 137,000 
Gyula ratio iis oe ke ton 293,131 992,418 842,192 2,018,000 
OO UATUZ pe eae ts holon cid ton 85,618 153,030 140,788 2,000 
Salta ee eerie tc Carte ton 115,906 910,876 25,170 2,315,000 
URAlcrancusOapstOonesansetine seeeinei ae = 79,521 - 165,000 
Othermnon-metallicspre senna - 667, 669 ~ 1,430, 000 

RING tet See ee ah aokaet essa uer tees ~ 5,313,580 - 10,958,000 

Cuay PRopDUCTS AND OTHER 

STRUCTURAL MATERIALS 

Clay products (brick, tile, sewer pipe, 

DOULET Va CLCe)h clroe Aerske tinier otis os soars No half-yearly reports cs 8,626,000 
@ementsececeriesc ne ee brl. owing to 10,017,331 15,722,000 
Biba aV oa Aerts deat iene a eererthG.A rete ton seasonal nature of 3738, 812 3,031,000 
Stone, sand and gravel......... ton operations - 17,470,000 

ERO LAS rete etre eke one aerate a 44, 849,000 
Grandedotalssnceeeses teases - 227,769,000 


i See p. 73 for the final figures for mineral production for the years 1929 and 1930. 
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Production in Canada of metals, non-metals and fuels during the first 
six months of 1931 was valued at $95,689,288 as against $116,360,409 in 
1930, a decrease of 17-8 p.c. Lower metal prices and a lessened demand 
for fuels and non-metallic minerals were largely responsible for this de- 
crease in value. 

The average monthly prices of metals, particularly silver, copper, lead 
and zinc, continued the decline which started more than a year previously 
and was directly responsible for the cessation or curtailment of produc- 
tion at many mines. Lower outputs were recorded for all metals except 
gold, bismuth, the metals of the platinum group and zine. Selenium, re- 
covered in the electrolytic refining of copper, was first obtained in Can- 
ada during 1931. 

Production value of non-metallics, other than fuels, amounted to 
$5,313,580 compared with $7,630,047 for the same six months in 1930. De- 
creased values were general in this group with the exception of mineral 
waters, quartz, salt, sodium carbonate and sodium sulphate. Production 
of the last mentioned mineral from the lake deposits of Saskatchewan has 
grown rapidly, owing to its increased demand in the metallurgical treat- 
ment of nickel ores. 

Coal production receded 17-7 p.c. as compared with the first half of 
1930. Crude petroleum production reached a total of 937,779 barrels as 
compared with 639,884 barrels in the first half of 1980. Declines were 
registered in the output of both natural gas and peat. 

The preliminary estimate figures for the entire year corroborated the 
half-year statement; metals lost 18:5 p.c. in total value. It is, however, 
noteworthy that the estimated output of gold for 1931 from Canadian 
mines is 27:5 p.c. greater than the 1930 production. This indicates that 
unless the United States has considerably increased its gold production in 
1931, Canada is definitely established as the world’s second largest gold 
producer, a position attained for the first time in 1980. Non-metals, 
including fuels, declined 20-3 p.c.; clay products and other structural 
materials on which no reports were collected for the half-year, owing to 
the recognized seasonal character of operations, revealed a loss of 16°4 p.c., 
and total mineral production of 18-6 p.c., from the totals for the preceding 
eolendar year. 

Monthly records of employment are collected by this Bureau and 
issued in the form of index numbers based on the monthly average for 
the calendar year 1926 as 100. On this basis general mining during the 
period ending October 1, 1931, stood at 107-7 as against 117-4 during the 
first ten months of 1930 and 118-6 in the same months of 1929. 

Coal mining showed an average employment index of 96:1 as compared 
with 102-9 in the first ten months of last year. Metal mining stood at 139-2 
as against 146-0 during the same period in 1930. Non-metal mining was 
recorded at 98:8, whereas during the first ten months of the preceding year 
the figure was 125-8. Seasonal conditions affect each class of mining in a 
different manner. Coal mining shows a decline in the summer months, 
while metal mining and non-metal mining indexes of employment usually 
reflect increased activity during the same period. 


CHAPTER VIII 
THE WATER POWERS OF CANADA 


Water power is one of Canada’s greatest natural resources and unlike 
other resources is not depleted with use. On January 1, 1932, there was a 
total installation of hydraulic turbines and water wheels of 6,666,337 h.p. 
compared with a total installation of 6,125,012 h.p. on January 1, 1931. 
Fortunately the greater part of both the potential and developed power 
is located in the central provinces of Quebec and Ontario which are largely 
industrial and without coal mines. The latter development of 6,125,012 
h.p. was exceeded only by one other country, viz., the United States with 
14,885,000 h.p. for 1980, but on a per capita basis Canada had an average 
of 0-62 h.p. as against 0-12 h.p. in the United States. Norway, with a 
higher average installation of 0:67 h.p. per capita had a smaller total 
development than Canada. Switzerland was the only other country that 
approached Canada in water-power development per capita with 0-57 h.p. 
per capita and a total development of 2,500,000 h.p. The table below shows 
the hydraulic turbine installation as at January 1, 1931, and also the 
estimated potential power of water falls and sites in each province. These 
estimates include only rivers where the flows and heads have been 
measured; they are based on continuous power available twenty-four hours 
each day at 80 p.c. efficiency, 2.e., 80 p.c. of the theoretical power. The 
two estimates shown are: first, power available throughout the year based 
on the minimum flow or flow during the dry periods; and second, the 
maximum available for six months. Because power is seldom required 
continuously 24 hours each day to the full capacity of the generating 
equipment, water can generally be stored during the hours of light demand 
and used during the hours of heavy demand. Consequently whenever 
feasible power plants are equipped with generating machinery having a 
capacity much greater than the theoretical continuous power of the 
waterfall. 


Available and Developed Water Power in Canada, by Provinces, 
January 1, 1932 


Available 24-hour 
Power at 80 p.c. 
Efficiency 
Turbine 
Province At At Installation 
Ordinary Ordinary 
Minimum Six Months 
Flow Flow 
h.p h.p h.p 
Prince Hidward Island Gevidie 1c. carmeie anus ae tripe: 3,000 5,300 2,439 
INOW ESCO UIE ee ate oe us cicateer RC hategessinie canis cle can ees wanherasy 20, 800 128,300 111,999) 
INVOM Hl ath aeanisleld Aa eth oheo cmt cnn Racor mo hares 68,600 169, 100 133, 681 
(RISO ee orem RRR cea han cea rica Ot aoe ea 8, 459, 000 13,064,000 3,100,330 
On tari Oe eee ee ee tal ee ales aes 5,330,000 6,940,000 2,145,295 
Manito Davee eter re x ert ae aie Oe oc cere an Ck 3,309,000 5,344,500 39,925 
SEYRET Molar ee a teen ea mae Gen 5 NOD acllae Boe atic Geran . 642,000 1,082,000 42,035 
ENT Ce eee Pee eR tS ee did eh eal vee 390,000 1,049,500 70,532’ 
Bho kbisla Grolliionloye\s ava cecaowhectenr dousdec aE kes 2 1,931,000 5,103,500 655,992 
Yukon and Northwest Territories.................-- 294,000 731,000 3,199 
TG CALS ae MIO a hay ae oe ee 20,347, 400 33, 617,200 6, 666,337 
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It has been estimated that under ordinary conditions there is suffi- 
cient potential power in the rivers of Canada (including a half of the in- 
ternational waters) to drive hydraulic turbines totalling 43,700,000 h.p. 
Although the most favourably located sites have been developed, there 
are still great quantities of undeveloped power within feasible transmission 
distances from industrial centres. The very magnitude of some of these, 
as on the St. Lawrence river, has delayed their utilization, but the Govern- 
ment announced, on Oct. 7, 1931, that negotiations were to proceed 
immediately in regard to the development of the St. Lawrence Seaway. 
These negotiations were officially opened at Washington on Nov. 16, 1931. 
The project if proceeded with will add 4,000,000 h.p. to Canada’s developed 
waterpower. (See also p. 112.) 


PROGRESS OF WATER POWER DEVELOPMENT IN CANADA 


JAN. ISTIQO! TO 193! 


PROVINCIAL DISTRIBUTION OF AVAILABLE WATER POWER 


Bi? Ee a a 
4 be) 


6 7 
MILLIONS OF HORSE POWE! 


During the past year turbines with a total capacity of over 400,000 
h.p. have been completed and put in operation. At present, plants with 
a combined capacity of 1,500,000 h.p. are under construction. The largest 
of these is the Beauharnois project on the St. Lawrence river in Quebec, 
where 500,000 h.p. will be developed, of which 200,000 h.p. is expected by 
October 1932. In the Maritime Provinces the Nova Scotia Power Com- 
mission completed a fifth plant on the Mersey river with a capacity of 
1,500 h.p., and the Avon River Power Co. commenced operation of its 
Black River plant on the Black river in Nova Scotia with a capacity of 
4,500 h.p. Edmundston, New Brunswick, added one 1,050 h.p. unit to its 
plant in Feb. 1931 and the St. John River Co. added the fourth wheel of 
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20,000 h.p. to the Grand Falls plant, bringing it up to 80,000 h.p., which is 
the total designed capacity. In Quebec, besides the Beauharnois project, 
the Shawinigan Water and Power Co. is developing 160,000 h.p. at. Rapide 
Blane on the St. Maurice river to be completed in 1932. This plant will 
have an ultimate capacity of 240,000 h.p. The McLaren Quebec Power 
Co. is engaged on a 120,000 h.p. plant on the Liévre river (its second plant 
on this river). The Alcoa Power Co. completed in Jan. 1931 a plant at 
Chute & Caron on the Saguenay river with a total installation of 260,000 
h.p. The capacity of the complete project of this company will be 800,000 
h.p., including a second plant lower down the river. A joint project of the 
Ontario Hydro Electric Power Commission and the Ottawa Valley Power 
Co. of 8 units, with a total capacity of 224,000 h.p., is nearing completion. 
All this power will be transmitted to Toronto to supplement the output 


The huge 
Canadian-made 
Generators 
in Farmer’s Rapids 
Power House 


Aerial View of the Chelsea and Farmer’s Hydro-EHlectric Developments. on 
the Gatineau River, Quebec.—The distance between the two power houses 
is 14 miles; this gives some idea of the magnitude of the scheme. 

Courtesy Department of the Interior. 


of the Niagara system. To transmit this power the Commission is con- 
structing a third 220,000 volt line from the Ottawa river to Toronto. In 
northern Ontario the Ontario Power Service, a subsidiary company of the 
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Abitibi Power and Paper Co., is constructing a plant at Canyon site on 
the lower Abitibi river. This plant, which is expected to commence de- 
livering power in the autumn of 1932, will consist of 5 units of 66,000 h.p. 
each, a total of 330,000 h.p., and the Ontario Hydro Electric Power Com- 
mission is constructing a 250-mile 1382,000-volt line to transmit 100,000 h.p. 
of this to Sudbury. In Nov. 1930 the Northern Ontario Light and Power 
Co. brought into operation a 13,000 h.p. plant at Upper Notch on the Mont- 
real river. Two large projects have been under way on the Winnipeg 
river in Manitoba, one by the North Western Power Co. at Seven Sisters 
falls, the other being at Slave falls, 86 miles from Winnipeg. There are 
no large power developments under way in the other two Prairie Provinces. 
In British Columbia the Bridge River Power Co. is constructing a plant 
on the Bridge river with an ultimate capacity of 600,000 and an initial 
installation of 56,000 h.p. to be completed in 1932. The West Kootenay 
Power and Light Co. is proceeding with the Corra Linn plant on the 
Kootenay river. The Powell River Co. has completed its Lois River 
plant containing 2 units of 24,800 h.p. each. 

Central Electric Stateons—The use of electricity is so common in 
Canada that it is difficult to conceive of using any other means of light- 
ing the homes, stores, factories and streets in any urban municipality of 
any size. Electricity is also rapidly supplanting steam as a source of power 
in factories, quarries and mines, even coal mines. In 1929 there were 386 
commercial organizations and 466 municipalities distributing electric energy 
to 1,292,481 domestic service customers, 233,854 commercial light customers 
and 28,001 power customers, and to 1,541 municipalities for street lighting. 
The total capital invested in the industry for all classes of plant was 
$1,056,000,000 and ranked higher than that in any other Canadian manu- 
facturing industry. The average was $207 per h.p. of all primary equip- 
ment. Only 60 p.c. of this, however, was for generating equipment, dams, 
etc., the remainder being for transmission lines, distribution lines and 
offices. The revenue for 1929 amounted to $122,883,446 and averaged only 
0-68 cent per k.w.h. produced. The consumer, of course, paid more than 
this, as he paid for all line and transformer losses, but rates are much lower 
in Canada than in most other countries. Whereas the average cost per 
k.w.h. for all domestic uses, 7.e., lighting houses, cooking, etc., in the United 
States was 6-03 cents in 1930, in Canada the cost was less than half this 
and in Ottawa averaged less than 1 cent per k.w.h. for a monthly con- 
sumption of 300 k.w.h. and still less for higher consumptions. The aver- 
age monthly output of the large central electric stations in Canada, 1926- 
1931, is shown below. 


Average Monthly Output, Central Electric Stations in Canada, 1926-31 


(Thousands of kilowatt hours) 


From From 
Year Water Fuel Total 
TO 2 6. eto ao ce eee a RI ee: Mee wee erg 991,041 16, 746 1,007, 787 
Ae ee Eee ae CORRE ES LRM bene Be Be A Re Ht Ae Cease ae 1,193,481 18,944 1,212,425 
tA Pee L See eee stan SW ingie Toe SoM aber SW Neel Mee Ne oo ah a 1,340, 292 PAL yy 1,361,376 
1929 3 5 BOS Cenk oe ER Oe AI ae neti pers, enone ke 1,441,203 27,622 1,468, 825 
14! 5 {See SCE Oe Regret Tee ae ONS erat ta SORE SRA ay 9 RE 1,463,330 25, 230 1,488, 560 


ON Dee keener sams hedeignns sarin anion eNom maiacinht Oo acti 1,328,456 24,888 1,353 ,344 


110 months average. 


CHAPTER IX 
THE FISHERIES OF CANADA 


The Canadian Fishing Grounds—Canada’s extensive fishing grounds 
border the Atlantic and the Pacific and also include an unrivalled inland 
fresh-water system of lakes and rivers. On the Atlantic, from: Grand 
Manan to Labrador, the coast line, not including lesser bays and indenta- 
tions, measures over 5,000 miles. The bay of Fundy, 8,000 square miles in 
extent, the gulf of St. Lawrence, fully ten times that size, and other ocean 
waters comprise not less than 200,000 square miles, or over four-fifths of 
the fishing area of the North Atlantic. In addition, there are 15,000 square 
miles of Atlantic inshore waters controlled entirely by the Dominion. 
Large as are these areas they represent only a part of the fishing grounds 
of Canada. The Pacific coast of the Dominion measures 7,180 miles in 
length and is exceptionally well sheltered, while throughout the interior 
is a series of lakes which together contain more than half of the fresh 
water on the planet, Canada’s share of the Great Lakes alone amounting 
to over 34,000 square miles—a total which does not include lake Winni- 
peg (9,398 square miles), lake Manitoba and others of even greater area. 


Still more important than the extent of the Canadian fishing grounds 
is the quality of their product. Food fish improve in proportion to the 
purity and coldness of the waters in which they are taken and, by this 
standard, the Canadian cod, halibut, herring, mackerel, whitefish and sal- 
mon are the peers of any in the world. By far the most valuable fisheries 
of the western hemisphere, if not of the globe, belong to Canada. 


The Modern Industry—The present fishing industry of Canada is the 
growth of the past 60 years. In 1836 the production of fish in what are 
now the Maritime Provinces had an estimated value of $1,500,000, while 
that of Lower Canada was about $1,000,000. In 1870 it was $6-5 millions 
and this more than doubled by 1878. In the ’90’s it passed $20 millions 
and in 1912, $34 millions. The highest record was reached in 1918 with 
$60 millions. In 1929 the value was $53-5 millions and, in 1930, $48 millions. 
The above figures represent the total value of fish marketed, whether in a 
fresh, dried, canned or otherwise prepared state. 

The following tables show the production of the industry by provinces 
for the years 1900, 1914 and 1930, and the production by principal kinds 
for the years 1929 and 1930. 
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Growth of the Fisheries by Provinces, 1900, 1914 and 1930 


Value of Production Per cent from each 
Province Province 
1900 1914 1930 1900 1914 1930 
$ $ $ pecs p.c p.c 

Prince Edward Island........... 1,059, 193 1, 261, 666 1,141, 279 4-9 4-1 2°4 
INGVaeCOUlLteee eee eee ee 7,809, 152 7,730,191 | 10,411,202 36-2 24-7 21-8 
New Brunswick. .s...5...22.224-|) 6; 409,42 4,940,083 4,853,575 17-5 15:8 10-1 
QuebeGsiesers cn ere eee 1,989,279 1,924, 430 2,502,998 9-2 6-2 5-2 
Ontarionencr ea ee ee oo ond 2,755,291 8,294, 629 6-2 8-8 6-9 
Manitopa: ou.ccten at ceteris: 455, 749 849, 422 1,811,962 } 2-1{ 2-7 3°8 
Saskatcheywaniereceee cere eee 262. 410 132,017 234,501 0:4 0-5 
Aber tals: tee alee hae eee cg cote se! 86,720 421,258 1-2 0:3 0-9 
British Columbiaweseeeree eee 4,878,820 | 11,515,086 | 23,103,302 22-7 36-8 48-3 
Yukon ares a ee es not known 69, 725 29,510 - 0:2 0-1. 

Totalseee eee ee ee 21,557,639 | 31,264,631 | 47,804,216 || 100-0 | 100-0 100-0 

Fisheries Production by Principal Kinds, 1929 and 1930 
(Each over $1,000,000 in value and arranged by value in 1930) 
1929 1930 
Kind 
Quantity Value Quantity Value 
Caught Marketed Caught Marketed 
_ §$ $ 

SahiO1y 5 .1k0- cia ees. eee eee Gee cewt. 1,550, 780 | 15,008, 825 2,362,499 17, 731, 891 
Tobstersse- ae. eee: eee ee ss 372,820 5, 696,542 407,265 5, 214, 643 
GO arn Ee eats age k ss eet ane Se ee rs 1,979,440 5,394, 636 1,662,421 4,288, 813 
Halibut:.2 2 ctsereee: ne eee otaeet es 335, 824 4,832,296 282,605 2,871,455 
Perrine 97732 eee eet: sat iCe ee oe eae s 2,317,806 3, 186, 669 2,190,776 2,623,174 
ETS. CLGOCIs ae eee... Sots aes he us 545, 400 1,951, 642 486,344 1,851, 724 
White lish: St teseeo |... 6 eaters tan aoe se 196,386 | 2,453,703 169, 747 1,818,941 
Pilchards Bias. Uh oO PROMS ee es Te eS e 1, 726, 851 2,199,834 1,501, 404 1,589, 609 
Sardines.) series | eee ee ee brl. 249,194 | 1,626,764 129,459 1,074, 487 
TROULR See eee sete ee ee cwt. 90,854 | 13324, 775, 69, 809 1,031,979 


The fisheries also employ considerable capital and labour. In the 
primary operations of catching the fish the total capital represented by 
vessels, boats, nets, traps, weirs, wharves, etc., was about $33 millions in 
1930, of which $27-5 millions were invested in the sea fisheries and over 
$5 millions in the inland fisheries. Employees in these primary operations 
numbered 64,000. In the secondary operations of fish-canning and -curing, 
the establishments numbered about 700, the capital invested was about 
$30 millions and the employees numbered 15,700 for 1930. 


Trade —Although the domestic consumption of fish in Canada is in- 
creasing, the trade still depends largely upon foreign markets. Perhaps 
60 p.c. of the annual capture is an average export. In the calendar year 
1930, total exports amounted to $31,869,350, of which $14,374,096 went to 
the United States and $4,790,032 to the United Kingdom. The most 
important single export is canned salmon (to the United Kingdom and 
European markets), followed closely by cod, dry salted (to the West 
Indies, South America, ete.). For fresh fish, especially whitefish and 
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lobsters, the United States is the chief market. In brief, Canada’s export 
trade in fish falls below that of the United Kingdom and Norway alone. 
Canadian imports of fish in 1980 amounted to $3,446,601, of which 36 p.c. 
came from the United States; 46 p.c. of the imports. were canned fish, 
chiefly sardines. 


Weighing Lobsters at a Cannery in New Brunswick. 
Courtesy Canadian Government Motion Picture Bureau. 


The expansion described above was featured by numerous changes in 
conditions. In early days the cod and haddock of the Atlantic were the 
most important items of the catch; to-day British Columbia, with her 
enormous salmon and halibut fisheries, takes the lead among the provinces 
(a leadership that in earlier times belonged to Nova Scotia), accounting 
for nearly half of the catch. The lobster fishery of Eastern Canada has 
also become vastly more important, until it is now the largest fishery of 
the kind in the world. But the greatest element of change has been con- 
tributed by improvements in the methods of catching and preparing the 
fish, and especially by the development of the fish-canning industry. In 
1870 there were but three lobster canneries on the Atlantic coast of Can- 
ada; in 1930 these canneries numbered over 300, employing nearly 6,000 
people; 30,000,000 lobsters is a normal catch. The salmon canneries of 
the Pacific are all large ones and numbered 60 in 1930; the salmon pack 
in that year amounted to 2,221,819 gases of 48 lb. each and constituted a 
record in the history of the British Columbia salmon industry. 


THE BRITISH COLUMBIA SALMON FISHING INDUSTRY 
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Materials Used and Values of Products of Fish-Canning and -Curing 
Establishments, 1928-1930 


Material and Product 1928 1929 1930 
: $ $ $ 
_ Material used— 

f OES yee oe We hse ie Pe ae Re ee AE 15,617,194 17,061, 702 15, 939, 137 
Salt. ALCS Pens On eae Co dec Mei any Tae tes Pea aeae 444,471 413,722 348, 201 
CONnTAINGT Steer terra eee Eee en eed ee ee 4,144,425 3,802,791 4,569,026 
(On oer oh aks ee, ect ae 1" eMC Ny Ce a a oe an amet 372, 677 218, 644 225,125 

otalaeee cere cee Mio Taek eee 20,578, 767 21, 496, 859 21,081,489 

Products— 

Fish marketed for consumption, fresh.............. 8, 275, 669 9,057, 253 7,639,557 
Fish canned, cured or otherwise prepared.......... 27,992,063 25,909,007 2DMOOOMUOL 

Votnleres na hina.4, ard ayant ah cae 36,267,732 | 34,966, 260 32,973,308 


Game Fish—The foregoing is a purely industrial and commercial sur- 
vey. Fishing for sport, however, has its economic side in a country of 
such famous game fish as the salmon of the Restigouche, the black bass of 
the Quebec and Ontario highlands, and the trout of the Nipigon. A con- 
siderable public revenue is derived from the leasing of waters in sparsely 
settled districts to clubs and individuals for sporting purposes. Several 


hundreds of guides find employment in this field during the summer 
months. 


The Government and the Fisheries—The Dominion Department of 
Fisheries (first established on a separate basis in 1930) controls the tidal 
waters of the Maritime Provinces and British Columbia, and the fisheries 
of the Magdalen islands in Quebec province. The non-tidal fisheries of 
the Maritime Provinces and Ontario and both the tidal and non-tidal 
fisheries of Quebec (except the Magdalen islands) are controlled by the 
respective provinces, but the right of fisheries legislation for all provinces 
rests with the Dominion Government. A large staff of inspectors, officers 
and guardians is employed to enforce the fishery laws, and a fleet of 
vessels patrols the coastal and inland waters to prevent poaching and to 
assist in the carrying out of the regulations. The main object of legisla- 
tion has been the prevention of depletion, the enforcement of close sea- 
sons, the forbidding of pollutions and obstructions, and the regulation of 
nets, gear, and of fishing operations generally. The Government has also 
taken steps from time to time in the field of direct assistance to the in- 
dustry, including fish collection services on the Atlantic coast; the broad- 
casting by radio of reports of weather probabilities, bait and ice sup- 
plies, ice conditions along the coast, and prevailing local market prices; 
the payment of bounties (under the Washington treaty); and instruc- 
tion in improved methods of. curing fish. In addition an extensive system 
of fish culture has been organized, the Dominion operating, in 1930, 29 main 
hatcheries, 10 subsidiary hatcheries, and 7 salmon retaining ponds, while 
stations for the conduct of biological research into the numerous com- 
plex problems furnished by the fisheries are established at Halifax, N'S., 
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St. Andrews, N.B., and Nanaimo and Prince Rupert, B.C. The expenditure 
of the Dominion on the fisheries in the fiscal year ended 1931 was $2,435,- 
299. 


Conditions mm 1931—Preliminary figures of the catch of sea fish for 
the ten months ended October 31, 1931, show the total catch as 7,605,542 
cwt. with an estimated value to the fishermen of $12,967,496 compared 
with 9,150,838 cwt. valued at $22,143,426 for the corresponding period of 
1930. 

Average prices for nearly all kinds of sea fish were much lower during 
the first ten months of 1931 than they had been in the corresponding 
period of 1930, so that the drop in total value was much greater pro- 
portionately than the decrease in the quantity of the catch. The pack 
of lobster to the end of Oct., 1931, exceeded that of the -corresponding 
period of 1930, but the salmon pack was less by almost 70 p.c. 

During the calendar year 1930 Canadian fish and fish products found 
markets virtually all over the world, and in spite of depressed conditions 
generally, total exports reached $31,869,350 as compared with $37,546,393 
in 1929. Imports of these products amounted to $3,446,601, slightly less 
than in the previous calendar year. 

Canada’s fish export trade includes everything from frozen smelts and 
canned sardines to canned whale meat, but the biggest single item in 
point of value is canned salmon, the value of this commodity exported 
being $6,479,255. 

Besides canned and preserved fish there is a big and growing export 
trade in fresh and frozen fish, the value of the exports in 1930 amounting 
to $10,881,671. Most of these exports go to the United States and the 
greatest single item, lobsters, had a value of $2,279,238 as compared with 
$2,266,008 in the previous year. 

The fisheries of Canada have more than held their relative place among 
the industries in recent years, and there is now a wider realization than 
ever before of the value of the fisheries resources in our national economy. 
The convention held in Ottawa in September, 1931, by the Canadian 
Fisheries Association showed the close organization of the different branches 
of the industry, the solid basis attained, and the Dominion-wide spirit 
displayed by the various interests representing the industry from coast 
to coast. 


CHAPTER X 
THE FUR TRADE 


The fur trade is the oldest Canadian inland industry, for it was the 
appeal of the highly prized pelts which early adventurers secured from 
the Indians and took back to Europe that led to the early settlement of 
the country. As early as 1599 Pont-Gravé and Chauvin built Tadoussac 
as the centre of trade with the Indians of the Saguenay and routes quickly 
spread inland. The desire to gain control of the lucrative trade led to the 
formation of companies and associations which, in return for. monopolies 
and privileges, agreed to promote colonization; but the interests of settle- 
‘ment and those of the fur trade were essentially antagonistic and could 
never be made to work together. 


The first company chartered to trade in furs was formed by a group 
of French merchants in 1603 and the first company trading post was estab- 
lished at Hochelaga in 1611. Under British rule, exploration of the North- 
west proceeded and it was found that the territory abounded in wild life. 
In 1670 an English company—the Hudson’s Bay Co.—was formed to de- 
velop this region. The charter was obtained by Prince Rupert, who be- 
came the first Governor of the Company. The Hudson’s Bay Co. soon 
organized a chain of posts throughout the Northwest and is said, with 
truth, to have held that territory until the Dominion had grown to 
absorb it. 


Trappers of the North Country with their Catch of Beaver and White Fox. 


Courtesy Department oj the Interior. 
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Another great company to trade in furs was formed by a number of 
Montreal merchants in 1783. This Northwest Co. proved very aggressive 
and one of its officers, Alexander Mackenzie, was the first white man to 
cross the main body of the North American continent from east to west. 
This he accomplished in 1793, crossing the Rocky mountains via the Peace 
River pass and proceeding to the Pacific by way of the Parsnip, Fraser, 
Blackwater and Bella Coola rivers. There followed a period of the keenest 
competition between the Northwest Co. and the Hudson’s Bay Co. By 
1816 the rivals had absorbed or ruined eleven other competitors, but were 
on the verge of ruin themselves, and in 1821 joined forces under the name 
of the older company. The Northwest Co. added to the territory con- 
trolled by the Hudson’s Bay Co. the Pacific and Arctic watersheds, and the 
amalgamated company was given legal recognition of its monopoly of 
the fur trade. This monopoly expired in 1859, and ten years later the 
Hudson Bay territory was taken over by Canada. 


The Modern Industry —Although the rapid advance of settlement has 
greatly restricted the reservoir of fur-bearing animal life cradled in the vast 
expanses of northern Canada, yet, after nearly three and a half centuries 
of exploitation, Canada still holds a foremost place in the ranks of the 
world’s fur-producing countries. 

Raw furs are at present the only economic return from hundreds of 
thousands of square miles of the area of the Dominion and are a resource 
to which all the provinces and territories contribute. 

Commencing with the year 1881, records of the value of raw fur pro- 
duction were obtained in the decennial censuses, but from 1920 the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics has issued annual reports, prepared from 
statements furnished by the Provincial Game Departments, which are 
based on returns of licensed fur traders. In 1881 the value of pelts taken 
was $987,555; by 1910 it had become $1,927,550; the figures for the sea- 
sons ended June 30, 1920-1930 are given below. The values given are 
the market values of the pelts taken by trappers and those sold from fur 
farms. The proportion of the latter has risen from about 3-5 p.c. of the 
total value for earlier years of the decade to 11 p.c. in 1927-28, 13 p.c. in 
1928-29, and 19 p.c. in 1929-30, thus indicating the growing importance of 
fur farming (see p. 92). 


Numbers and Values of Pelts Taken, Seasons 1919-20 to 1929-30 


Number of Number of 
Season Pelts Nee ; Season Pelts a shag 
Taken Taken ye 

—_ : : 
[919-20 Rae eee 3,600,004 D1 38s Q00e|elo20—2 Ose eee 3,686,148 15,072,244 
(920-21 ewok 2,936,407 LO 51594 el 1926-275 eee 4,289, 233 18, 864, 126 
1927-98 «<<. -.).c.a) 2 4,366,700 |) 17,488,867 | 1027-9805 oa oe 3,601, 153 18,758, 177 
roe patel eee 4°963,996 | 16,761,567 || 1928-29........... 5, 150,328 18,745,473 
1993-24.............| 4,207,593 | 15,643,817 || 1929-30.......... 3,798, 444 12,158,376 
1924-26. omens 3,820,326 15,441,564 


1Fur prices in this first post-war year were abnormally high. Any comparison of this figure 
with those of later years should take this fact into account. 


BeSoenels thea bE Nr URS ot 


Among the provinces and territories, Ontario now ranks first with 
nearly 24 p.c. of the total valuation, followed in order by Quebec, 14 D.C, 
the Northwest Territories, 13 p.c., Saskatchewan, 11 p.c.,. and Alberta, 
with nearly 10 p.c. 

In order of value in 1929-30, silver fox with $2,716,264, or 22 p.c. of 
the total, took first place, supplanting muskrat, which has been Canada’s 
chief fur producer during the last decade, although beaver was supreme in 
earlier days. Muskrat pelts, valued at $1,781,657 compared with $3,924,- 
949 last year, ranked second, white fox being third with a production valued 
at $1,238,917. Mink, ermine (weasel), red fox, and marten were next in 
the order given. 

If all fox pelts (silver, patch, white, blue and red) are grouped together, 
the combined value reached $5,027,547, 41 p.c. of the total for all furs. 
The only furs which show increases in the numbers of pelts taken are 
fox (silver, white and blue), mink and otter. All furs were sold at very 
much lower average prices than in the previous season; silver fox, for 
example, dropped from $104.28 to $80.95 per pelt, muskrat from $1.41 to 84 
cents and white fox from $53.48 to $32.94. 

Canadian manufactures of fur goods, including the dressing and dyeing 
of raw furs, have shown a rapid growth in recent years, the gross produc- 
tion having increased from about 5 million dollars in 1920 to $20,861,039 
in 1929, the latest year for which statistics of manufactures are available. 
In the latter year there were 234 establishments employed in the industry 
and wages and salaries paid out amounted to $4,783,323. The cost of 
raw materials, largely raw furs, amounted to $12,847,817 and thus the net 
value of $8,013,222 was added in the process of manufacture. 

Accompanying the growth of manufactures has been a stimulation of 
the import trade in raw furs, including the pelts of many animals not 
taken in Canada, but also including Canadian varieties which have found 
their way to the main world markets through the auction sales. For the 
12 months ended June 30, 1924 imports of raw furs were $7,505,328, and by 
1929 they had risen to $13,289,043. The imports for the 12 months ended 
June 1930 ($7,518,885) reflected the conditions existing after Oct., 1929, to 
an abnormal degree—not entirely an unexpected circumstance in the case 
of a commodity so characteristically in the luxury class. 


Export Trade—Prior to the war, London and Leipzig held the posi- 
tions of outstanding fur markets of the world, but during 1914-1918 St. 
Louis captured the supremacy for the United States, although since the 
war London has regained her former prestige. A result of the changed 
situation this brought about has been that Montreal, Winnipeg and, to a 
lesser extent, Edmonton have become important fur marts for buyers from 
the larger world centres. Montreal held the first fur auction sale to take 
place in Canada in 1920. Auctions are now held quarterly at Montreal, 
and regular sales are also held at Winnipeg and Edmonton. 

A century ago the value of furs exported exceeded that of any other 
Canadian product; the total output is not seriously declining, but exports 
for the year 1931 were only about 1-9 p.c. of our total exports of Cana- 
dian merchandise, owing to the rapid growth of other branches of our 
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external trade. The trend of export valuations over the past ten years 
was definitely upward until 1929, although the trend of prices generally 
was downward. Since 1929 exports have fallen from a value of $24,565,000 
to $15,094,000 in 1931 without materially changing the percentage to total 
exports. Of the total export valuation of furs in 1931, 54 p.c. went to 
the United Kingdom and 37 p.c. to the United States. 


Fur Farming—In the early days of the fur trade it was the practice 
for trappers to keep foxes caught in warm weather alive until the fur was 
prime; from this has arisen the modern industry of fur farming. The 
industry is devoted chiefly to the raising of the silver fox, a colour phase 
of the common red fox established through experiments in breeding. But 
although the fox is of chief importance, other kinds of fur-bearers are being 
successfully raised in captivity among which are mink, racoon, skunk, 
marten, fisher, coyote and badger. Again, within the past few years ex- 
tensive areas of marsh land have been profitably utilized for the raising 
of muskrats, and this branch of the industry is expanding rapidly. The 
number of fur farms in Canada in 1929 was 5,513, compared with 4,326 in 
1928 and 3,565 in 1927. During the five-year period 1925-29 the number 
increased by 141 p.c. Fox, mink and muskrat farms are the chief -kinds 
with 4,493; 476; and 252 respectively. 


NUMBER OF FUR FARMS 
IN CANADA 


1920 — [929 


The total number of fur-bearing animals born on fur farms in 1929 was 
425,757, compared with 169,470 in 1928, and the number which died from 
various causes was 39,261, compared with 17,350 the previous year. The 
1929 figures include estimates for muskrat for which exact numbers cannot 
be furnished. The numbers killed for pelts were 49,992 in 1929 and 32,987 
in 1928, and the numbers of pelts sold were 38,311 valued at $2,304,910 in 
1929 and 30,836 valued at $2,389,026 in 1928. The value of live fur-bearing 
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animals sold from farms at present exceeds that of pelts. The total num- 
ber of all kinds of animals sold from farms in 1929 was 35,422 valued at 
$4,474,753 and for 1928, 26,379 valued at $3,837,420. Silver fox in 1929 
contributed 86 p.c. of this total and the highest price received during the 
year for a silver fox was $1,500. 


Fox Pens at Dominion Government Experimental Farm, Charlottetown, 
P.E.I. Inset—Group of Silver Foxes. 


Courtesy Canadian Government Motion Picture Bureau. 


In spite of the rapid growth of the industry there are no signs that fur 
farming is overdone. Canada is regarded abroad as the best source of 
silver foxes for breeding and large numbers have been exported at good 
prices to the United States and Europe. The quality of the pelt does not 
appear to have suffered in captivity and there are many breeders who 
maintain that finer skins are derivable from farms than were ever secured 
from the wild spaces. 


CHAPTER Sal 
THE MANUFACTURES OF CANADA 


In primitive societies (as among the early settlers of Canada in the 
17th and 18th centuries) manufacturing 1s normally carried on within the 
household for the needs of the household. At a later period, small shops 
spring up to meet demands of the immediate neighbourhood. Still later, 
with the use of power-driven machinery and the cheapening of transporta- 
tion, the factory system is born, and manufacturing becomes concentrated 
in large establishments situated usually in large industrial centres. 


View of the Generator Assembly Plant of a Large Canadian Corporation 
Manufacturing all Kinds of Electrical Apparatus and Supplies—This 
industry ranks ninth in gross value of production ($114,000,000 in 1929) 
and fourth in net value of production ($64,000,000 in 1929). 


Courtesy Canadian Government Motion Picture Bureau. 


This last-mentioned stage of development was no more than well 
founded when Canada became a Dominion. Flour milling, it is true, had 
reached considerable proportions, and there were substantial clothing and 
iron and steel manufactures. All told, however, the value of Canadian 
manufactured products in 1870, as recorded at the first Dominion census, 
reached only $222 millions, the capital invested in factories being $78 
millions, and the number of employees 188,000. 

The encouragement of Canadian manufactures by tariffs had been 
discussed during the ’50’s and to some extent commenced in 1858, but it 
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was not until 1878 that a general national policy of protection was adopted. 
Thereafter quite a considerable growth in manufactures took place, 
though at the end of the nineteenth century the value of products was 
only $481 millions, the capital employed $447 millions, and the number 
of employees 339,000. 


The present century has witnessed the chief forward movement in 
Canadian manufactures mainly as the result of two great influences: 
firstly, the “boom” accompanying the opening up of the West, which 
greatly increased the demand for manufactured goods of all kinds and 
especially construction materials; and secondly, the war, which not only 
created enormous new demands but left a permanent imprint upon the 
variety and efficiency of Canadian plants. In 1910, when the first of these 
influences was but partly felt, the gross value of Canadian manufacturing 
production had risen to $1,166 millions, the capital invested to $1,248 
millions, and the number of employees to 515,000; but by 1920, the gross 
value of Canadian manufactured products was no less than $3,772 millions, 
the capital invested $3,372 millions, and the number of employees 609,- 
586. Hundreds of millions of capital had been attracted from outside 
(see p. 46) in achieving this striking result. After 1920 the figures de- 
clined, but subsequent gains brought them back for 1929 to even higher 
levels than 1920, as the accompanying table shows. 


Historical Summary of Statistics of Manufactures 1870-1929 


(All establishments irrespective of the number of employees) 


Estab- ae Salaries Cost Net Gross 
Year lish- Capital 1 and of Value of Value of 
ments Pv ers Wages Materials | Products? | Products 
No. $ No. $ $ $ $ 
S70 Seeman 41,259 77,964,020} 187,942] 40,851,009) 124,907,846] 96,709,927) 221,617,773 
TS80 se ieee cess 49, 722 165,302,623] 254,935} 59,429,002] 179,918,593] 129,757,475) 309,676,068 
1 SOU Meee: 75,964 353,213,000} 369,595] 100,415,350) 250,759,292) 219,088,594] 469, 847, 886 
19003%5 582583 14, 650, 446,916,487] 339,173] 113,249,350] 266,527,858) 214,525,517) 481,053,375 
DOT OC et eects 19,218} 1,247,583, 609] 515,203) 241,008,416] 601,509,018} 564, 466, 621}1,165,975,639 
OZ OZR asian 23,351] 3,371,940, 653] 609,586] 732, 120,585]2,085,271,649]1,686,978,408)3,772,250,057 
1O29 2 ee 23.597 5,083,014, 754 693,816} 813,049, 842}2,066,636,914]1,997,350,365]4,063,987,279 


Includes all establishments employing five hands or over. 

2Includes all establishments irrespective of the number of employees but excludes Construction, 
Custom and Repair Work. 

3Gross value less cost of materials. 


According to the latest census available, Canada possessed, in 1929, 
23,597 manufacturing establishments with capital investment in lands, 
buildings, equipment, etc., amounting to $5,083,014,754, employing 693,816 
persons with salaries and wages amounting to $813,049,842. They consumed 
$2,066,636,914 worth of raw materials (not including fuel) and produced 
goods to the value of $4,063,987,279. Owing to the prevailing conditions, 
it is estimated that the value of production in 1930 will be about 138 p.c. 
lower than the previous year. 
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Census of Manufactures, 1829 


Province or | Estab- Em. | Salaries Cost Net Gross 
Group lish- Capital ene n of Value of Value of 
ments BOves Wages Materials Products! Products 

Province No. $ No. $ $ $ $ 
IPAS 276 3,489, 934 Qelse 781,448 2,864, 831 1,773,894 4,638, 725 
INES eoedeee 1,195} 135,662,325) 20,966) 17,925,190 51,506,523 42,786,293 94, 292,816 
ING Boe cee 860) 117,965,970) 18,517) 15,712,322 40, 453,535 30, 980, 431 71,4383, 966 
Quebec 7,156]1, 673,011,042] 212, 849/233, 803,672] 543,240,589] 617,372, 403]1, 160,612,992 
Ontario 9,910/2, 418, 340, 450] 339, 859/421, 789, 723}1, 080, 106, 598/1, 022, 984, 190|2, 103,090, 788 
Manitoba... 923] 173,152,948) 26,318) 34,158,583 89,158,381 75,750,746} 164,909,127 
ask siete 761| 58,877,124) 8,047) 10,438,759} 51,208,827; 29,292,332} 80,501,159 
eer ane 817| 107,648,028} 13,748] 16,460,038 63, 432,924 44,123,868] 107,556,792 

.C. an 

Yukon 1,699} 394,866,983} 51,379] 61,980,107} 144,664,706] 132,286,208) 276,950,914 

Canada 2355975, 083,014, 754| 693,816)/813, 049, 842/2, 066, 636, 914)1, 997,350,365/4, 063, 987,279 
Industrial 

Group 
Vegetable.. ; 5,005] 559,064,835) 88,858] 93,299,665} 427,019,724| 344,487,941] 771,457,665 
Animal eats 4,490) 243,825,065) 67,670] 62,081,423) 345,351,882} 132,409,973) 477,761,855 
Toone at 1,891) 383,153,797| 115, 620/105, 896,237] 220,304,250) 205,943,337) 426,247,587 

00 an ‘ 

papereeeer 7,405}1, 152,075, 234) 164, 182|192,235,448} 314,203,289) 411,616,451] 725,819,740 
Tron, etc.... 1,169) 754,989,105} 132,281]186,928,700) 384,925,660) 353,087,320} 738,012,980 
Non-ferrous 

metals.... 408} 298,721,106} 39,867) 54,501,806} 124,900,632} 158,645,034] 288,545,666 
Non-metal- 

lies Ac eee 1,188] 329,448,844] 31,431] 41,511,846] 117,149,130] 124,874,388] 242,023,518 
Chemicals 

and allied 
Phat Sree 554| 165,886,912) 16,694 | 22,639,449 55, 184, 337 83,360,884) 138,545,221 

iscella- 

neous..... P 463] 180,118,324] 21,049 | 29,123,447 42,982,071 60,091,591) 103,073,662 
Central elec- 

tric sta- 

GloOns ee 1,024/1,055, 731,532} 16,164} 24,831,821 34,615,939} 122,883,446) 157,499,385 


1Gross value less cost of materials 


The great development in Canadian manufactures since the war, has 
been stimulated by the fact that foreign firms have realized the splendid 
field which Canada furnishes for the establishment of branch factories 
and have invested large amounts of capital in varied enterprises which 
have provided employment for Canadian labour. Among the industries 
particularly affected are: mining, oils, pulp and paper, breweries, aircraft, 
textiles, motor cars and various metal industries, rubber goods, sugar, etc. 
This development has been encouraged by the desire to sell in the Cana- 
dian market free of duty and to enjoy tariff preferences throughout the 
British Empire. 


Leading Industries of Canada—Statistics of the forty leading indus- 
tries of 1929 are given on p. 97. The pulp and paper industry retains 
the premier place in gross value of production, as has been the case since 
1925, but flour and grist mill products is reduced from second to third 
place after slaughtering and meat packing. This, however, cannot be re- 
garded as other than a temporary movement due to the relatively low 
price obtained for the products. The industry exports more than 50 p.c. 
of its flour production. The butter and cheese industry also shows a 
reduction in the gross value of products as compared with 1928, although 
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this industry holds its relative place. 


as a whole. 


The rubber goods industry has 
fallen from eighth place in 1928 to twelfth place in 1929, although the 
gross value of production has dropped less than 0-3 p.c. indicating the 
general increase in the gross value of production of Canadian industries 


The most striking advance has been registered by the rail- 


way rolling-stock industry, which has risen from fourteenth place in 1928 
to ninth place in 1929 with an increase in gross production of over 72 p.c. 


Principal Statistics of Forty Leading Industries, 1929 


Industry 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments 


Capital 


Em- 
ployees 


Salaries 
and 
Wages 


Cost 
of 
Materials 


Gross 
Value of 
Products! 


Pulp and paper.. 

Slaughtering and meatpack- 
ing. 

Flour and erist mill products 

Automob iles.. nasi 

Central electric stations..... 


SPI gioablll Ses. ene antenatal. ee 
Butter and cheese......... ae 
Railway rolling stock....... 
Electrical apparatus and sup- 

jC YS epee ee RNR at eg Ser 


Non-ferrous metal smelting. 
Petroleum products. . 
Rubber goods, including foot 
WW Ceuta Sri aval cye ks a oe 
Castings and forgings........ 
Cotton yarn and cloth....... 
Bread and other bakery pro- 
GUCLS Maaeer ie stereo 
Printing and publishing...... 
Steel and rolled products, 
pig iron, ferro-alloys, etc.. 
Clothing, women’s factory. 
MI eININER Viewnee ce seine ainda ene 
Cigars and cigarettes........ 
Biscuits and confectionery. . 
Breweries.. : 
Hosiery, knitted goods, “ete. 
Panini eem iS; GUC. ements ci 
Sheet metal products........ 
Clothing, men’s factory..... 
Boots and shoes, leather.... 
ugar Tetineries......s-.- = 
Furniture and upholstering. 
IDISGIILETICS eo eee er ite we 
Printing and bookbinding. . 
Agricultural implements..... 
Coke and gas products...... 
Brass and copper products. . 
Fish-curing and packing.... 
Bridee buildings... 220.64 
Automobile supplies......... 
Furnishing goods, men’s..... 
Acids, alkalies and salts.... 
Coffee and'spices..../.5...-.. 


Totals, Forty Leading Indus- 
RTVSSE eee eee eee 


Grand Totals, All. Indus- 


Percentages of Forty Leading 
Industries to All Industries 


No. $ 
108} 644,773, 806 


67,777,803 
1,325) 67,773,534 

17} 98,378,301 
1,024/1,055,731,532 
3,161] 181,536, 699 
2,767| 47,907,462 

35} 94,415,553 


139} 101,767, 108 
10} 146,699,085 
25| 71,260,459 


44) 73,877,478 
336] 102,900,796 
36] 95,542,319 


2,568} 48,959,603 
767} 65,736,238 


109, 446,529 
25,087,862 
75, 226, 204 
34,025, 963 
55,320, 902 
70,390, 147 
66,489, 608 
58,429,538 
49,080,661 
28,493,549 
31,028, 229 

8] 43,534,113 

41,851, 682 
60,211, 220 
43,506, 712 
103,356, 773 
94,749,062 
27,431,520 
28,644, 442 
28, 895, 206 
19, 401, 890 
19,654,505 
49,417,431 
15, 402, 253 
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No. 


25, 488 


20, 871 
8,119 
4,978 


17,796 
23,443 
20,221 


17,023 
16, 960 


11,218 
17,024 
12,435 
6,382 
13,073 
4,839 
19, 609 
13,132 
9,286 
11,506 
15,563 


17,555) 4,144,173,787] 522,953 


$ 
50,214, 445 


13,998, 716 
7,578,276 
25, 864, 808 
24,831,821 
36, 157,555 
12,709, 426 
38,311,179 


26,725,215 
13, 772, 393 
8,153, 625 


20,134,501 
30, 854, 654 
16,671, 787 


18,481, 612 
26,407, 204 


18,534, 681 
17,128,421 
17,091, 918 
5, 735, 252 
12,765,876 
7,134, 256 
16,294,536 
14,966,072 
11,228,170 
13,371,417 
15,031,101 
3,686,037 
14,512,073 
3,132,497 
16,695,127 
14,775, 889 
5,938, 814 
7,800,591 
5,411, 855 
8,937,427 
6,711, 434 
7,320,145 
4,338, 686 
2,305, 912 


$ 
96,874, 749 


151,814,517 
150, 806, 665 
120,332, 694 
34,615, 939 
83,743, 952 
93,861,458 
74,156,037 


49,623,322 
41,416,446 
76,861,939 


42,940, 747 
30,994, 441 
43,133,575 


38,507,559 
16,424,412 


32,514,596 
34,558, 860 
22,264, 416 
17,012,776 
27,717, 889 
19, 135, 208 
31, 193,505 
31, 679, 455 
28,076,595 
25, 653, 973 
25,510, 731 
35, 640, 124 
17,735,090 
12,928,920 
13,761,259 
19,016,981 
18,517,214 
21,118,038 
21,496, 859 
14, 557, 679 
19, 045, 836 
17, 848,021 
6,301, 121 
21,025, 868 


$ 
243,970,761 


185, 842, 902 
181, 148, 689 
177,315,593 
157, 499, 385 
146, 989,564 
126, 703,195 
126, 487,037 


113,796,002 
109, 854, 468 
99,408,314 


96,934, 660 
91,575, 146 
78, 241, 765 


77,214, 466 
73,673,338 


72,231,995 
66,346,417 
65, 692,539 
64,331,500 
62,492,801 
62,260,921 
61,097, 752 
56,592,088 
53,151, 698 
50,580, 168 
48, 627,590 
47,151,960 
44,136,176 
43, 752,420 
43,748,715 
40,659,479 
39,910,443 
36,115,581 
34,966, 260 
34,179,488 
31,965,078 
30,581, 862 
28,021,972 
27,971,790 


622, 715, 404) 1,685,419,46€}3,233,221,978 


23,597|5,083,014,754 


693, 81€ 


815,049, 842|2,066,656,914/4,063,987,279 


74-40 81°53 


75-37 


76°71 


81-55 


79-56 


1 Net value of production can be obtained by deducting cost of materials from these figures. 
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On the basis of salaries and wages paid the pulp and paper industry 
also ranks first, with railway rolling-stock second, sawmills third, castings 
and forgings fourth and automobiles fifth. From the standpoint of capital 
investment the pulp and paper industry is second, by a wide margin to 
central electric stations, sawmills coming a low third. 


The leading centres of manufactures to-day are Montreal and Toronto, 


with totals of $638 millions and $593 millions, respectively. After these 
come Hamilton with $198 millions, Winnipeg with $109 millions, Van- 


couver with $100 millions, and Oshawa with $66 millions. There are 
14 other places having manufactures of $30 millions or over. 
Leading Manufacturing Cities of Canada, 1929 
: Estab- . Salaries Cost Net Gross 
ne oF lish- Capital ae and of Value of Value of 
ales ments DiOyees Wages Materials | Products Products 
No. $ No. $ $ $ $ 

Montreal......... 1,818) 554,500,877; 112,338] 131,969,796} 337,105,620} 300,800,515) 637,906,135 
ELOronto aa ceener 2,236} 549,328,344] 102,406] 133,722,929) 304,208,614) 289,044,955) 593, 253, 569 
ami ltoner eer. 416] 221,427,642} 35,375} 47,535,648] 94,404,240] 103,544,841] 197,949,081 
Winnipeg......... 501) 125,321,028) 19,150} 25,216,832} 55,116,644) 54,204,102] 109,320,746 
Vancouver....... 639] 129,078,372] 16,663] 21,882,312} 50,933,163] 48,713,250} 99,646,413 
Oshawareea tear 39} 35,545,303 7,182) 11,034,499] 43,619,954} 22,697,957} 66,317,911 
Walkerville...... 56] 42,453,046} 5,973 9,917,274) 35,991,419] 28,212,076) 64,203,495 
East Windsor... . 13] 41,898,796 6,697} 11,254,764) 33,943,575) 25,674,313] 59,617,888 
ond One hermes 231) 47,413,765} 10,134) 11,996,633] 21,102,010} 29,244,819} 50,346,829 
Kitchener........ 136] 40,931,499} 9,559) 10,518,382] 23,005,798} 27,309,000} 50,314,798 
Niagara Falls 64| 46,529,499] 3,370] 4,967,892) 26,269,857) 23,620,658) 49,890,515 
Caleanyeee nae 149} 35,680,545) 4,378 5,952,651) 26,080,174) 18,614,496] 44,694,670 
Three-Rivers 56] 84,985,634 7,002} 7,792,197) 18,045,761} 24,432,046) 42,477,807 
Shawinigan Falls 24) 175,265,816} 3,591 5,135,068} 17,130,956] 28,615,692) 40,746,648 
Quebec snes 244] 68,054,042] 10,076 9,854,134, 17,184,311] 22,642,511] 39,826,822 
Peterborough.... 80} 26,206, 623 5, 727 6,140,108} 21,254,539] 16,534,001] 37,788,540 
Ottaway eres 202) 56,543,292 8,604] 10,578,982} 16,180,685} 19,917,362} 36,098,047 
iBrantiond sass: 99} 64,204,660} 8,424 9,689,185] 17,073,251] 18,321,255) 35,394,506 
IRENE Aba oagena 75| 27,824,792 3,134 4,632,788) 22,077,914] 12,764,573] 34,842,487 
Sarniawee asses 42) 27,836,801 3,064 4,624,895) 22,745,061 9,381,653] 32,126,714 


The classification of industries followed in the tabulation on p. 97 
does not indicate the important position which the textile industry as a 
whole holds in Canada. The manufactures which may be so grouped 
are: awnings, tents and sails; cotton and jute bags; batting and wad- 
ding; carpets, mats and rugs; men’s factory clothing; women’s factory 
clothing; cordage, rope and twine; corsets; cotton and woollen waste; 
cotton textiles; cotton thread; cotton yarn and cloth; dyeing and finish- 
ing of textiles; dressed flax; men’s furnishing goods; hats and caps; 
hosiery and knitted goods; linen goods; oiled and waterproof clothing; 
silk goods; woollen cloth; woollen textiles and woollen yarns. An output 
of $426,247,587 was established for this wide industrial group in the 
year 1929, being an increase of 2-6 p.c. over 1928. This is the highest figure 
attained since the depression of 1921, but it must be remembered that 
the index number of wholesale prices for fabrics, textiles and textile pro- 
ducts has dropped from 303-2 in 1920 to 156-9 in 1929 and there is there- 
fore every justification for assuming that the year 1929 was a record one 
in the textile industry. 
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In net production, 2.e., in value added by manufacture, which is a 
truer criterion than gross production of the place of the group in the 
industrial life of the country, the textile group was fourth in 1929 among 
the ten major groups shown in the Census of Manufactures on p. 96, 


Spinning Fine Yarn in a Canadian Textile Mill. 
Courtesy Canadian Government Motion Picture Bureau. 


being exceeded only by the wood, iron and vegetable products groups. 
Textiles accounted for over 10 p.c. of the net manufacturing production 
of Canada. As an indication of the contribution which the textile group 
made in 1929 to employment in the Dominion, the group stood third in 
both the number of employees and in salaries and wages paid, with nearly 
17 p.c. of the total employees in manufacturing and 13 p.c. of the total 
salaries and wages paid. Again, this wide group of textiles may be 
regarded as two distinct divisions: (1) the spinning, weaving and knitting 
trades, and (2) the finishing trades. If so regarded, the first division still 
assumes the proportions of a very large industrial group with a gross 
production for 1929 of $201,947,829, while the second division is still larger 
with $224,299,755 gross production. 


Trade in Manufactures—Canada is the second most important manu- 
facturing country in the British Empire. The capacity of Canadian indus- 
tries and the variety of products marketed are such that many classes of 
goods, formerly imported, are now being manufactured in the Dominion 
in sufficient volume not only to meet the requirements of the home mar- 
ket but also for export. To-day Canada sends manufactured goods to 
almost every country in the world. For 1929 these exports reached $702 
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millions in value whereas in 1900 they were below the amt million mark 
and fourteen years later were but $159 million. 

The war years stimulated all exports and in 1920 the record total of 
$799 million was reached for manufactured goods, though this was under 
conditions of greatly inflated prices. The influence of the war did away 
with foreign competition and the prevailing general prosperity gave to 
Canadian manufacturers opportunities for entering new lines of produc- 
tion—opportunities which were made the most of, as the figures show. 


Casting Finished Zinc 
Bars for Shipment. 


Electrolytic Cells in a Canadian Zine Refinery. — 
Courtesy Canadian Government Motion Picture Bureau, 


If comparison be made on the basis of the proportion of raw and 
manufactured materials exported to total exports, then the proportion of 
manufactured goods is found to have increased from 37 p.c. in 1914 to 64 
p.c. in 1920 and the proportion of raw materials to have correspondingly 
decreased from 63 p.c. to 36 p.c. over the same period. Between 1920 
and 1925 the proportions fluctuated within very narrow limits around 56 
p.c. for manufactures. Since 1925 manufactured goods have shown a cor- 
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responding tendency to decrease their proportion slightly (from 53 p.c. 
beso l=bs pc). . 

The proportion of imports of manufactured goods to total imports 
has shown a tendency to increase slightly though steadily in recent years, 
being 72-5 p.c. in 1920 and 77 p.c. in 1929. Total imports over the 16 
years between 1914 and 1929 have however only increased from $619 million 
to $1,266 million, or by about 104 p.c. 


Conditions during 1930 and 1931—Perhaps the best all-round bar- 
ometer of conditions is afforded by the indexes of employment main- 
tained from month to month in the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, and 
based on returns received from establishments having 15 hands and over. 
These industries employ close upon 550,000 workpeople, and while the 
indexes are lower for each month of 1930 compared with 1929, it will be 
noticed from the following table that for the first six months of 1930 they 
were above those for corresponding months of 1928. The effects of the 
depression are clearly evident from the 1931 figures (see p. 11 with regard 
to the effects upon individual industries). 


Indexes of Employment in Manufactures 


(1926=100) 

Month 1928 | . 1929 1930 1931 Month 1928 1929 1930 1931 
January 1.. 97-9 107-8 106-5 OBO UW ARS so5yocl) ules 120-3 111-3 97-2 
February 1| 102-3 112-8 110-2 96-1 | August 1.....] 115-2 121-6 | 110-2 94-7 
*March 1....] 104-7 115-7 | 110-9 97-6 || September 1.| 115-9 119-8 | 108-2 94-7 
Avra lias 106-6 | 116-5 111-3 99-7 || October 1....] 115-7 120-2 107-8 91-8 
Mayil=.-o.. 109-0 119-8 112-4 100-7 || November 1.] 115-1 leo? 104-6 88-8 
aliiitoVerd Wee etye 112265) 121-2 113-6 99-4 || December1.] 112-9 112-8 | 100-6 - 


The expansion of our external trade in manufactured products has 
been remarkable. In the pre-war fiscal year ended 1914, our exports of 
raw materials were heavy, as indicated on p. 100, constituting no less than 
63-2 p.c. of our total exports while our exports of manufactured goods were 
only 36:8 p.c. In 1920, under the influence of inflated prices and feverish 
activity, the percentage of manufactured exports reached its record point 
of 64:3. Throughout the 1920’s it varied between 56-6 p.c. and 51:5 p.c., 
depending largely on the value of the crops. In 1930, however, the value 
of the manufactured goods exported rose to 61-7 p.c. of all our domestic 
exports, partly as the result of the smaller crops of 1929 and partly as the 
result of the expansion of our manufacturing industries. 


CHAPTER XII 


CONSTRUCTION 


The construction industry, as here understood, embraces construc- 
tion in transportation and public utilities as well as the more widespread 
municipal and private building operations with their almost complete 
dependence on local demand and whose progress is more sensitive to the 
state of the money market and the cyclical fluctuations of general busi- 
ness conditions. 


CHURCHILL—AN OCEAN PORT IN THE MAKING 
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While the construction industry is still of a pronounced seasonal 
character, the results of present-day methods in building construction are 
seen in the relatively large proportion of work now undertaken in the 
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winter months. According to MacLean Building Reports, Ltd., the con- 
struction contracts awarded throughout Canada for building operations 
totalled $456,999,000 during the calendar year 1930 and for the months 
of April to September inclusive they were $269,557,000. This means that 
during the fall and winter months, October to March inclusive, contracts 
reached $187,442,000 or over 40 p.c. of the total for the year. In the 
case of the figures for building permits for 61 principal Canadian cities, 
published by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, very much the same 
situation is found to exist; the value of permits for these cities, for April 
to September inclusive (1930), was $96,868,088 and for the entire year 
$166,379,325. In this case, therefore, the value of permits taken out in 
the fall and winter months was 41-8 pc. 

Transportation and Public Utilittes—Railway expenditures for main- 
tenance of way and structures are steadily growing items of operating 
expenses and now reach about 80 million dollars per year for steam rail- 
ways and 4 million dollars per year for electric railways. Capital invest- 
ments in new lines were $25,000,000, and in additions and betterments, 
$77,000,000 (including $33,000,000 for equipment) for steam railways in 
1930, making a total of $102,000,000 as compared with $145,000,000 in 
1929. For electric railways the expenditures on road and equipment 
during 1930 amounted to $4,789,109. 

The good roads program of the Dominion and Provincial Govern- 
ments undertaken largely since the war, has been another large item of 
expenditure. The increased use of motor vehicles for passenger and 
freight movement has been the primary cause of the greatly increased 
expenditures in recent years. During 1930 the expenditures on provincial 
highways and on local roads receiving subsidies from Provincial Govern- 
ments amounted to $70,000,000 for construction and $23,000,000 for main- 
tenance or a total of $93,000,000 compared with a total of $57,875,410 in 
1929. 

In the case of public utilities, the annual expenditures on construc- 
tion account are always considerable. The property and equipment accounts 
of the telephone systems of Canada increased by over 27 million dollars 
during 1930 and telegraph and cable companies reported expenditures for 
construction aggregating $2,773,000 for the same year. 

Building Operations—The foregoing transportation and public utility 
expenditures have a decidedly appreciable stabilizing effect on the in- 
dustry as a whole especially road work and other Government programs 
which tend to increase as other construction work decreases. However 
the greater part of the expenditures on construction are for building 
operations proper, 7.e., for houses, factories, business premises, etc. In 
view of the widespread nature of the undertakings, comprehensive figures 
are not easy to obtain, but the totals of construction contracts awarded, 
as compiled by MacLean Building Reports, Ltd., for the latest five com- 
plete years, are as follows:—1926, $372,947,900; 1927, $418,951,600; 1928, 
$472,032,600; 1929, $576,651,800; and 1930, $456,999,600. The table given 
below shows the values of such contracts for the eleven months of 1931 
to Nov. 30, by types of construction, as compared with the same months 
of 1930. 
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Construction Contracts Awarded in Canada, eleven months, 1930 
and 1931 | 


(MacLean Building Reports, Ltd.) 


1931 1930 
Type of Construction eee ee 
No. Value No. Value 
$ $ 

Apartments: Sa. ee ee ees, ed ie 264 15,771,300 299 14, 706, 000 
RGsiGSncesinc on othe et eh ee ee 16,339 62,204,100 | 19,016 74, 005, 000 
Totals Wesientidlcg, vaseh ee cee oe 16,603 77,975,400 | 19,316 88,711,000 
@hurchess eee Re is eR EtG ee ony oF 220 7,681,300 239 6,509, 100 
Publics Garagen xess vt a. 5 yt tee te eee 412 3,261,900 641 6, 845, 200 
Hospitalsivn tia its Soc eee ease Pe 78 11,547,400 92 14,616, 200 
Hotelsiand @lnibsiesnt ss. re eens ane oe 123 2,808,200 146 12, 838, 700 
Oftiice Buildingstes tees eer ee eee 143 3,163,700 313 24,897,900 
PubhieiBuildings wares s sa eee eee 512 16, 428,600 364 16,397, 200 
Schools te oe tee hee eee ete eee ire 357 17,249,700 — 454 33, 458,300 
SEOLCS fos eee eet eens ee oe a, eae eee 937 8,791,400 969 9,502,600 
AG AtT OSs si Meets ci ya cr takes ae Cee PR eae ene an 43 1,296,900 72 2,354, 100 
Warehousesi. ants coe te no nT 228 6,317,20) 342 17, 481, 800 
Hotals #BUSINeSS Seo cy Ree ee 8,058 78,646,800 | 8,632 | 144,901,100 
LOLGUS UI NOUSUr Idle eee ee eee eee 339 14,233,600 546 81,100,600 
Bridges es. 22 Soe cae A ee ee 506 15,658, 800 387 9,056, 900 
Danis.and Winhanvesiec ec eher re ea eee aoe. 154 3,757,800 Til 9, 824, 800 
Sewers'and Watermaims-.....25. ++... seusenees 1,€93 24,190,400 997 23,080, 800 
Roads and Streetsna wee ee eee 2,191 40,079,400 1,925 39,119, 100 
General. Hngineerin@= eee a eee 429 49,783,000 363 86, 663 , 000 
LOLALS MENG UIEETIN Gc ee) rer eee ae 4,378 133,469, 400 8,823 167,744,600 
Grand ovals aed Rea ee ee 24,368 804,224,700 | 27,316 432,457, 809 


Construction Work on the Power House of an Ontario Water Power Devel- 
opment.—The picture gives a good idea of the large amount of material 
and labour which is required in these huge hydro-electric undertakings. 


Courtesy Department of the Interior. 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics compiles an estimate of the value 
of construction in 61 cities of Canada as indicated by their building per- 
mits. In 1930 the value of buildings thus authorized was $166,379,325 
as compared with $234,944,549 in 1929. For the eleven months of 1931, 
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the unrevised figure is $103,573,426. The cities included in the estimate 
with the corresponding values of the permits for the eleven months of 


1931 compared with the same period in 1930 are as follows:— 


Building Permits, by Cities, eleven months, 1930 and 1931 


City 


Charlottetown, P.E.I. 
Halifax, N.S.. 

New Glasgow, NS.. 
Sydney, N.S... 
Fredericton, N. Bae 
Moncton, N. Boe ee 
Saint John, Neb cee 
Montreal—M aison- 


b 
Shawinigan Falls 
Sherbrooke, Que..... 
Three Rivers, Que..... 
Westmount, Que....... 
Belleville, Ont......... 
BTranbrords.Ontemscnss 5: 
Chatham Ont.r..... 6. 


Kingston, Onteaeencsne 
Kitchener, Ont......... 
London, Ont........... 


Oshawa Ont. scene 
Ottawa, Ont..22.-: seats 
Owen Sound. Ont...... 
Peterborough, Ont..... 
PortArthur, Ont...5 
Stratford, Onti........ 
St. Catharines, Ont.... 
St. Lhomas Onte....- 


, Que. 


1931 
$ 


1 

3,279,855 
100,315 
100,830 
140,295 
385,490 

1,250,362 


23,897, 786 


1930 City 1931 1930 
$ $ $ 
Age D000 Sarnia OnGne ose 157, 296 616, 698 
2,970, 783 || Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. 426,322 587, 698 
142,110 |} Toronto, Ont.........| 16,877,691 27,557,493 
225,777 || York and Hast York 
482,000 Townships, Ont....| 5,777,352 5, 940,616 
456,492 || Welland, Ont......... 203 , 576 190, 825 
2,090).552' |) Windsor, Ont......... 369, 262 2,200, 880 
East Windsor, Ont... 18,580 419, 983 
30.829, 236 || Riverside, Ont....... 29,165 156,320 
4,410,421 || Sandwich, Ont....... 21, 130 177, 430 
468,540 |} Walkerville, Ont..... 600, 000 451,000 
769,550 || Woodstock, Ont...... 134,912 192,034 
842,910 |) Brandon, Man........ 60,741 194,509 
1,669,542 || St. Boniface, Man.... 107,120 180, 695 
178,440 || Winnipeg, Man....... 4,320, 106 6,592, 600 
608,967 || Moose Jaw, Sask..... 87,480 1,058, 003 
610,780 || Regina, Sask......... es ey 2,699,323 
1,216,100 |} Saskatoon, Sask......] 2,866,415 5, 280,965 
255, 824 || Calgary, Alta........} 1,8&6,339 3,991, 461 
364,189 |} Edmonton, Alta..... 1,372, 285 4,273,170 
6,100,800 |} Lethbridge, Alta.....} 1,290,333 970,118 
1,047,086 || Medicine Hat, Alta.. 55,195 70,305 
1,329,510 |) Kamloops, B.C...... 131,622 193,435 
2,714,675 || Nanaimo, B.C....... 21220 101,093 
444,348 || New Westminster, 
174, 995 Bes ¥. 569,071 SR AY 
6,166, 705 || Prince Rupert, B Ca 255, 258 145, 995 
111,800 ||} Vancouver, B.C...... 9,850,520 12,051, 956 
787,525 || North Vancouver, 
982, 865 133 Oran” en ES 90,975 133, 140 
408,747 || Victoria, B.C........ 603 , 242 (5.245323 
586,542 | 
179, 862 Totals—61 cities. .|103,573,426 | 148,359, 706 


1No building permits reported. 


A Modern Stripping Shovel at Work. 


Courtesy, Department of Mines, 


Ottawa. 
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These 61 cities had, in 1931, about 36 p.c. of the population of Canada, 
while in 1930, the latest complete year, their building permits had a value 
equal to about 36 p.c. of the total contracts awarded according to Mac- 
Lean Building Reports, Ltd. Official summary figures of building per- 
mits since 1920 are given below:— | 


Building Permits, 1920-1931 


4 Index Numbers 
Average Index of Employment 
Index Index 
Value Ni abartor Numbers of Naibers ot as Reported 
of Wholesale : by Employers 
Year Buildin Value of Prices Wages in in the 
Penuiee Fea of Building ee be Gare Construction 
Issued eee Materials THe Industries (aver- 
(1920= 100) (1926= 100) (1913 = 100) age calendar 
year, 1926=100) 
102 Oe ee eee $ 117,019,622 100-0 152-4 160-9 — 
O21 Ae ene em etn 116,794,414 99-8 122-7 170-5 71-1 
1 QD Daas es sete ee ener 148, 215, 407 126-7 108-6 162-5 76:7 
AO Antes A Based aed ea ak 133e O21 O21 114-1 111-7 166-4 80-9 
LOD Aa iee sevens rm 126, 583, 148 108-2 106-7 169-1 80-3 
1025 Spear her ees 125,029,367 106-8 103-8 170-4 84-9 
(OQG See eee ee 156,386, 607 133-6 100-0 172-1 100-0 
192 (eee Pee ee 184, 613, 742 157-8 96-7 179-3 109-0 
ORS hl teats hipaee a 219,105,715 187-2 98-1 185-6 118-8 
192922 4 ees 234,944, 549 200-8 99-0 197-5 129-7 
193.0) Siege ttc acne 166,379,325 142-2 90-9 203-2 129-8 
19311 103 ,5.3,426 92-3 82-7 196-32 131-6 


111 months to Nov. 30. 2 Preliminary figure. 


The index numbers of wages and prices of materials show the fluctua- 
tions in building costs over the period. It will be seen that while wages 
have advanced by about 8-5 p.c. over the eleven-year period, the cost of 
materials has been reduced by over 46 p.c. 


2 Ti srs 


National Research Laboratories, ‘Ottawa, 
Canada.—This building is being constructed by 
; ' the Dominion Government, of Canadian materials 
throughout and at a cost of nearly three million dollars. Adequate accommodation and 
facilities have been provided for laboratory divisions in biology, chemistry, physics and 
engineering physics, and for a division of research information including a library for 
200,000 volumes. In addition there is ample provision for administrative and general 
offices, an auditorium seating 300, and two large exhibition halls for museum purposes. 
The new building is 418 feet long, 176 feet wide and 60 feet or four storeys high. Aero- 
nautical laboratories are housed in an annex nearby. 


CHAPTER XIII 
TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICATIONS 


Railways—The Dominion js a land of magnificent distances. From 
coast to coast is more than 3,500 miles, the population being distributed 
in the main along the southern border. Between different parts of the 
country intervene sections of rough and difficult terrain which present 
crucial problems both for the transportation engineer and operator. In 
the pioneer days when the rivers afforded almost the sole routes of travel 
(the St. Lawrence in particular reaches into the heart of the continent), 
difficulties of the same nature were encountered in the frequent falls and 
rapids. It is significant, therefore, that the earliest important expenditure 
for public works in Canada was for canals; that, later, when the railway 
era began, it was a railway that set the seal to Confederation and another 
that was the condition of the entrance of British Columbia; and that to- 
day the two great railway systems are the largest single employers of 
labour in the Dominion. 

The railway era proper may be said to have begun in 1851 with the 
inauguration of the Grand Trunk system and several subsidiary lines 
throughout Ontario and Quebec. At Confederation these had grown to 
2,278 miles. The Intercolonial, which linked the Maritimes to Quebec and 
Ontario, was, as already noted, a part of the Confederation compact. 
The next and most important step was the building of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, completed in 1885, which opened and made the whole 
of the great West an integral part of the Dominion. The second and third 
transcontinentals, namely, the Canadian Northern Railway and the Grand 
Trunk Pacific (with the National Transcontinental) belong to the later 
era of the twentieth century, and their inception is thus within common 
memory. With their completion Canada possessed the most extensive 
railway system of any country for its population, no other in the world 
exceeding us in mileage per capita. 

In 1922 the Government amalgamated the Intercolonial, Trans- 
continental, and other roads with the Canadian Northern, the Grand 
Trunk and the Grand Trunk Pacific which it had been obliged to take 
over, due to failure under private operation, and placed the whole under 
one Board. In 1930 this great system controlled 23,963 miles of railway, 
being the largest single system in North America. Side by side is the 
Canadian Pacific with its 16,009 miles of road (exclusive of 1,282 miles in 
Canada and 5,192 miles in the United States which it controls), its 
subsidiary steamship lines on the Atlantic and the Pacific. The Canadian 
Pacific, running in a northern latitude, forms, with its auxiliary steamship 
services, a comparatively short way from Europe to the Far East. 

Canada has elaborate machinery for the government control of trans- 
portation in the Board of Railway Commissioners, first organized in 1904, 
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which took over the functions of the Railway Committee of the Privy 
Council as a rate-controlling body. The Commission has Jurisdiction also 
in matters relating to the location, construction and general operation of 
railways. 


A Modern High-Powered Locomotive, of the Oil-Burning Type, Constructed 
in Canada in 1931.—In actual tests this locomotive hauled a total load of 


8,153 tons on a 0.4 p.c. maximum grade. 
Courtesy, Canadian Pacific Railway. 


Due to changing conditions and the increasing complexities in the 
transportation field, the Government has recently (November 1931) 
appointed a Royal Commission to inquire into the whole problem of 
transportation in Canada, particularly in relation to railways, and shipping 
and communication facilities, having regard to present conditions and 
the probable future development of the country. The Commission is 
under the chairmanship of The Rt. Hon. Lyman P. Duff, Judge of the 
Supreme Court of Canada. 

Canada’s railway situation in 1930 may be summed up as follows: 
a population of between 9,500,000 and 10,000,000 was served with a total 
of 42,075 miles of single track, and an additional 14,567 miles of second and 
third main track, industrial track, yard and sidings. The single track 
mileage in Ontario was 10,9388; Saskatchewan had 8,166 miles, Alberta 
5,607, Quebec 4,891, Manitoba 4,420 and British Columbia 4,022. The 
investment in Canadian railways was approximately $3,228,708,000 and the 
gross earnings were $454,231,650. The number of employees was 174,485 
and the wages bill $268,347,374. The Canadian railways carried about 
35 million passengers and 96 millions tons of freight during the year and 
used about 30 p.c. of all the coal consumed in Canada. The railways are 
supplemented by efficient and adequate marine services; chains of 
sumptuous hotels extend from coast to coast, and no less than 42,296 
miles of telegraphs are under their control and operated directly by them. 

Conditions during 1930-31—The movement of freight continued light 
right to the end of 1930. The seasonal peak which in past years 
occurred during November failed to materialize and car loadings fell off 
steadily from the middle of Septemver. Grain and grain products was 
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the only commodity group to show an increase during the last fifteen 
weeks of the year; the biggest decreases were in miscellaneous freight 
(mostly manufactures), merchandise (less than car-load freight), lumber, 
pulpwood and ores. During the first eleven months of 1931 there was no 
improvement. Total car loadings were lighter than in 1930 by .18-7 p.c. 
Pulpwood and ore showed decreases of 44 p.c., lumber and other forest 
products, decreases of 32 and 33 p.c. respectively, and decreases in other 
commodities ranged from 6 p.c. for live stock to 20 p.c. for miscellaneous 
freight. 


GROSS REVENUES, OPERATING EXPENSES 
AND MILEAGE ae OF CANADA -1879-1929 
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The railway gross operating revenues and revenue car loadings, by 
months for 1930 and 1931, are shown below. 


Railway Statistics, by Months, 1930 and 1931 


Railway Gross Operating Total 
Gross Operating Revenues, Two Revenue 
Month Revenues Large Railways Car Loadings 
1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 
No. No. 

$000 $000 $000 $000 000 000 
FAMUAR I eas prise 2 carne a trayeaeh 33, 861 28,141 26, 787 22,614 242 204 
IR GDRUAT Veneta ees 33,016 26, 788 25,904 21,430 232 190 
MEAT Clas Sees non ror Meet ee oe ei tore 37, 643 30, 613 29,419 24, 269 25k 211 
A DELLE noe cence, coegre eres 36, 805 30,912 28,797 24,387 244 214 
MAW eas as A Pe ee re 37, 845 30, 934 30, 217 24,911 277 216 
UN Chee eee eerie cee gee ore 38,995 30,480 31,904 25,049 269 222 
DL Yogt cee Oe Le ee 38,071 29,352 31,324 24, 209 264 207 
TAT OUR bite hs Ae Ree eae 38, 804 23,264 31,8138 PEP TNE 281 205 
September wena eee 44,340 30,157 SiecoG 25,199 303 Bayh 
Octobersin ss toe eee 42,092 - Bon02p ~ 308 265: 
INGVem Dera acre te oss 35, 474 ~ 29,29 - 250 231 
Decemberun sa ee. ee ee 33, 450 | - 27,039 — 205 - 
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Canals —Canals, as stated, were the earliest large transportation works 
in Canada. One of the first locks was a small one constructed by the 
Hudson’s Bay Co. at Sault Sté. Marie and was destroyed by United States 
troops in 1814. Another was built at the Lachine Rapids in the St. Law- 
rence above Montreal in 1825, followed by the Welland Canal in 1829 
to overcome the obstacle of Niagara falls. The Rideau Canal (military in 
primary purpose), the St. Lawrence System and the Chambly Canal 
followed. To-day there are seven canal systems under the Dominion 
Government, namely: (1) between Fort William and Montreal, (2) from 
Montreal to the International Boundary near lake Champlain, (3) from 
Montreal to Ottawa, (4) from Ottawa to Kingston, (5) from Trenton to 
luke Huron, (6) from the Atlantic ocean to Bras d’Or lakes in Cape Breton, 
and (7) from Winnipeg to lake Winnipeg on the Red river. The total 
length of the waterways comprised in these systems is about 1,594 statute 
miles. Among projected canals the most important are those connected 
with the deepening of the St. Lawrence waterway. 


As illustrating growth, freight traffic through the Welland increased 
from about 1:3 million tons in 1872 to 7:4 millions in 1928 and was 
6 million in 1930. Total canal traffic in 1930 reached 14,803,000 tons. 


Traffic through the St. Lawrence canals showed a small increase up 
to September 30, 1931 as compared with 1930 traffic for the same period, 
but traffic through the new Welland Ship Canal showed an increase of 
845,537 tons despite a lght movement of wheat. Iron ore tonnage 
amounted to 263,185. This traffic formerly moved by rail from Point 
Edward to Hamilton. Bituminous coal and coke also showed heavy in- 
creases due largely to the increased draught allowed in the canal. 


The new Welland Ship Canal, is generally acknowledged to be one 
of the great engineering feats of the world. The lock gates were first 
opened on April 21, 1930, but the canal was officially opened on April 20, 
1931. The Dominion Government had expended $122,483,734 net on the 
construction works up to March 31, 1931. 


The depth of water on the sills is 30 feet, which enables lake vessels 
up to 25 feet draught to proceed from upper lake ports to Prescott 
without breaking bulk. When passage through the St. Lawrence rapids 
has been made possible for these vessels by the construction of canals of 
equal depth to the new Welland, access may be had to the port of Mont- 
real. The total length of the canal is 27-7 miles and the estimated time 
required for a vessel to pass through it is 8 hours. There are seven lift 
locks and one guard lock on the canal, which overcome a total drop of 
326:°5 feet from lake Erie to lake Ontario. The lift of the Welland Ship 
Canal locks has no precedent in actual construction for locks of their 
size. Near Thorold are three sets of twin locks, which have been built 
in pairs to enable vessels to lock upward at the same time as others are 
locking downward. 

The construction of the canal was commenced before the war and, 
‘after temporary abandonment during that period, proceeded uninter- 
ruptedly to completion. 


WELLAND SHIP CANAL 
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On Oct. 7, 1981 the Dominion Government announced that negotia- 
tions with the United States would be proceeded with (see p. 80) for the 
construction of the St. Lawrence Waterway. This project will involve 
the construction of canal and locks on the international section of the St. 
Lawrence river and also on the Quebec portion of the river above Mont- 
real to allow sea-going vessels to pass in and out of the Great Lakes. It 
will bring about the development of some 4 to 5 million hydraulic h.p. 
on these stretches of the river. With the completion of this project ves- 
sels drawing up to 25 feet of water will be able to go up as far as lakes 
Huron and Michigan. The locks into lake Superior, however, have a 
limit of 19 to 20 feet, according to the level of the lake. 


Electric Railways—There were horse-car systems in Montreal and 
Toronto as early as 1861, but the first electric street railway (at St. 
Catharines, Ont.), dates only from 1887, followed by the Ottawa Electric 
Railway in 1891, and the electrification of the Montreal and Toronto 
systems in 1892. They are to-day, of course, common to practically all 
the cities of Canada. Great advances have also: been made in the con- 
struction and use of suburban or inter-urban electric lines. 

The automobile in recent years has seriously reduced the street and 
inter-urban electric railway traffic. In 1930 there were 53 systems oper- 
ating 2,080 miles of track with a total investment of $240,293,973. . During 
the year 792,701,000 passengers were carried which was a decrease of 
40,795,000, or 4-9 p.c. from the 1929 traffic. Gross revenues amounted to 
$54,719,000 and the total pay roll amounted to $26,955,000. 


Express Companies—Express service has been defined as “an ex- 
pedited freight service on passenger trains”. There are now four systems 
in operation with a capital somewhat over $8-5 millions, operating on 
62,744 miles of steam and electric railways, boat lines and stage routes, 
and with gross receipts of about $24 millions. They issue money orders 
and travellers’ cheques to the amount of between $70 millions and $80 
millions annually. 


Roads and Highways—Quite as fundamental as railways and water- 
ways, especially in these days of extensive motor traffic, is a good roads 
system and in this regard Canada has not been backward. A rapidly in- 
creasing tourist traffic which brought into the trade channels of the nation 
an estimated sum of around $327,000,000 in 1930 has naturally stimulated 
first class road construction and Dominion and provincial engineers are 
devoting a great deal of thought and attention to the construction, main- 
tenance and care of highways. (See also p. 103.) In 1930 Dominion, provin- 
cial, and municipal expenditures on the improvement and maintenance 
of roads amounted to $86,000,000 and another $7,000,000 was spent on 
bridges and ferries. 
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Mileage Open for Traffic, Jan. 1, 1931, and Expenditures 
on Highways, 1930 


Class of Highway Mileage Expenditure! $ 
Unimproved earthuascscr..aesee sie 158,640 || For construction..................| 69,998, 233 
improved Carthisendde ese ne ore 1594230 
Gravelterre O70. Preckeremoemae 71,348 || For maintenance.................] 28,102,817 
Waterbound macadam.............. 4,992 
Bituminous macadam.............. 1, 445 
Bituminous concrete................ PHD 
@ementiconerete::. .c.ccn esa aacten ee 1,421 
OR Sr ae ee te ce Ney cat aac 17 

Rotalhee wee or.ee ce ree 394, 373 Kotaleeste:. eee eee ele Goel Ol. 050 


1Including Bridges and Ferries. 


A Right Curve 
Intersection 
Marking on an 
Ontario Highway 


A Portion of the King’s Highway between Toronto ‘and Hamilton—All 
highways are well marked for the information of motorists and for 
public safety. 
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Motor Vehicles—The motor vehicle has been the raison d’étre of the 
highway development and has increased in numbers at a very rapid rate. 
Both private and public passenger and freight motor vehicles have taken 
an increasing amount of passenger and freight traffic from the railways. 
Several of the smaller electric railways have had to cease operations entirely 
and others have abandoned certain lines where the traffic had declined 
until operation was unprofitable. The passenger traffic on the steam rail- 
ways has shown practically no increase during the past ten years despite 
increases in population, and, in the present depression, has decreased at 
an alarming rate. In the past few years motor trucks have been carrying 
enormous quantities of freight, including lumber, hay, and similar com- 
modities, which five years ago were considered safe from the encroach- 
ment of the motor truck. 

Registrations of motor vehicles have increased from 89,944 in 1915 
to 728,005 in 1925 and to 1,239,888 in 1930. The latter figure gives an 
average of one motor vehicle to every 8 persons. The United States, 
New Zealand and Hawaii were the only countries with a greater number 
per capita and the United States, France and the United Kingdom were 
the only countries having a greater number of motor vehicles registered. 
The greatest density in Canada was in Ontario, where there was one 
motor vehicle to every 5:9 persons. The western provinces averaged 6-0 
to 8-5, the Maritime Provinces, 11-6 to 12:9, and Quebec had one motor 
vehicle to each 15-3 persons. 

Unfortunately, the increased use of motor vehicles has increased the 
number of fatalities due to motor vehicle accidents, not only in the 
cities and towns but also on the highways. In 1926, 606 persons were 
killed in motor vehicle accidents and in 1929 the number had more than 
doubled, being 1,300. In 1930 there was a reduction to 1,290, but for the 
first quarter of 1931 the number was 146, as against only 99 for the first 
quarter of 1930. 

The annual revenue to the provinces from registration of motor 
vehicles was $20,166,283 in 1930, which was a reduction of $2,345,000 from 
the previous year, due to decreases, principally in Ontario, in the licence 
fee. From gasolene sales the revenue amounted to $22,655,225 for a con- 
sumption of 479,554,392 gallons. On an average of 15 miles per gallon, 
motor vehicles ran about 7,000,000,000 miles on Canadian highways and 
streets during the year. 


Number of Motor Vehicles Registered in Canada, by Provinces, 
Calendar Years 1920, 1925, 1929 and 1930 


Nore.—The number of motor vehicles in the Yukon is included in the totals for 
Canada. 


Year BeBe |eeNis: N.B. Que. Ont. Man. Sask. | Alta. B.C. |Canada 
O20 Sane 1,419} 12,450} 11,196) 41,562) 177,561) 36,455) 60,325) 38,015) 28,000) 407,064 
1925 Ke 2,955} 22,853} 19,022] 97,657] 344,112) 51,241) 79,078) 54,357) 56,618] 728,005 


I Saco oe 6,141] 40,014] 31,852} 169,547) 544,476] 77,840) 130,229] 99,650) 95,647/1,195,594 
1930 reer 7,402] 43,036] 34,833] 178,976] 564,669] 79,308] 129,861] 102,652) 98, 943}1,239,888 
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Air Navigation—A more recent invention is the aeroplane, already 
of economic importance in the transportation of passengers and supplies 
to new and remote mining areas, etc. The total mileage of aircraft in-. 
creased from 185,000 in 1922 to 7,547,420 in 1930, when 124,875 passengers, 
1,759,259 pounds of freight or express, and 474,199 pounds of mail were 
carried. 

The aeroplane has proved a boon to Canada in developing her min- 
ing, forest, fishery, water-power and other resources. By shortening the 
immense distances which characterize the country and by facilitating the 
rapid exploration of northern areas, the heavier-than-air machine has 
found a permanent place in the administrative field. Aerial forest fire 
patrols are now carried on over large parts of almost every province; 
fishery patrols by aeroplane protect territorial waters and enforce fishing 
regulations; and by the use of aeroplanes equipped with special cameras, 
preliminary surveys, which would have taken years by the older methods 
are now rapidly made over large tracts of intricate country. 


Regular mails are carried by aeroplane between London, Toronto, 
Kingston, Ottawa, Montreal, and Quebec, and these routes are supple- 
mented by many branch feeding lines. The St. Hubert Aerodrome is the 
terminal for air services. There are about 60 air harbours or sea-plane 
stations scattered over the country and more than a score of amateur 
light-aeroplane clubs partly supported by the Dominion Government. 
Private planes are increasingly engaged in commercial work. (See also 
pe Le) 


Shipping—The tonnage of sea-going vessels entered and cleared at 
Canadian ports showed an almost continuous increase up to 1914; and 
again since the Armistice there has been a steady increase. The tonnage 
of coasting vessels has also grown, increasing from 10 million tons in 1876 
(the first data compiled) to 88 million tons in the fiscal year ended March 
31, 1930, as compared with an increase in sea-going and inland inter- 
national tonnages from 132 millions in 1868 to 89 millions in 1980. 


The vessels on the Canadian Shipping Registry in 1902 numbered 
6,836 of 652,613 tons. From then there was a fairly steady increase in the 
number of vessels to 8,573 in 1919, followed by a decrease to 7,482 in 
1921; since when there has been an increase to 8,703 representing 1,410,432 
tons in 1980. 

In the ’70’s shipbuilding was an important industry in Canada, especial- 
ly in the Maritime Provinces; the vessels built were mostly wooden sailing 
vessels. The invention of the iron steamboat greatly affected the industry 
in Canada, and there was a more or less steady decline in the number of 
vessels built and registered each year from 1885 to 1914. The war stimu- 
lated shipbuilding and there was a temporary activity assisted by the 
marine program of the Dominion Government. During 1929, the latest 
year for which complete statistics are available, 14 steel vessels of 19,984 
gross tonnage, and 60 wooden vessels of 7,850 gross tonnage were built. 
Of the $17,493,025 representing the total value of production in 1929, how- 
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ever, only $1,576,755 was for vessels built or under construction, while 
$6,691,411 was for repairs and custom work, and $5,600,206 for other 
products, including aeroplanes, boilers, engines, structural steel, etc. 


Telegraphs—Canada’s first telegraph line was erected in 1846-7 
between Toronto, Hamilton, St. Catharines and Niagara. In 1847 also 
the Montreal Telegraph Co. was organized and a line built from Quebec 
to Toronto. Other lines rapidly followed, to be brought eventually under 
the single control of the Great Northwestern Telegraph Co., which 
remained alone in the field until the building of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway and the Canadian Government telegraph lines. In 1930 there 
were 372,000 miles of telegraph wire in Canada, handling over 17,500,000 
messages, from which the revenue was over $14,000,000. In addition, six 
trans-oceanic cables have termini in Canada, five on the Atlantic and one 
on the Pacific, and handle 6 million cablegrams annually. There are also 
the Marconi Wireless Telegraph Co. and 34 government-owned and 74 
privately-owned radio telegraph stations, on the east and west sea-coasts 
and on the Great Lakes. The number of wireless messages handled is now 
over 400,000. Radio telephony has also been established, the total number 
of radio stations, including private receiving stations, increasing from 33,456 
in 1924 to 523,100 in 1981. 


T eclephones—The telephone was invented in Canada, and the first talk 
was conducted by Alexander Graham Bell between Brantford and Paris, a 
distance of eight miles, on Aug. 10, 1876. Telephone development in 
Canada, however, dates only from 1880. In 1883 there were only 4,400 
rental-earning telephones, 44 exchanges, and 40 agencies, with 600 miles of 
long-distance wire. In 1930 the number of telephones was over 1-4 mil- 
lions with a 4:9 million wire-mileage, the investment being over $319 
millions. In the three Prairie Provinces there are well-organized govern- 
ment systems. Next to the railways, the telephone companies are prob- 
ably the largest annual investors. in new plant and construction in the 
Dominion. Canada has more telephones per capita than any other coun- 
try except the United States. 


The Post Office—The Post Office is under the direction of a special 
Department, the Dominion being divided into fifteen districts which 
in their entirety embrace a territory more extensive than that served 
by any other system in the world except those of the United States and 
Russia. Rural mail delivery dates from 1908. The number of post offices 
in operation is now 12,427, the postal revenue being approximately 
$37,000,000. The auxiliary money order branch issues orders payable 
in Canada to the amount of $150,000,000 annually, and in other coun- 
tries to the value of about $19,000,000. Im addition, postal notes to the 
value of $15,000,000 are issued. During the war, the domestic letter 
rate was increased to 3 cents per ounce, but was reduced again to 2 cents 
as from July 1, 1926. Similarly, the 2 cents per half-ounce (Imperial penny 
postage) rate, to Great Britain and other parts of the Empire, established 
at the time of the Diamond Jubilee of Queen Victoria, instead of the older 
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5-cent rate, was advanced to 3 cents and then to 4 cents in the war period, 
but was reduced to 2 cents as from Dec. 25, 1928. In May, 1929, the 2-cent 
letter rate was applied to France and on Christmas Day, 1929, to corre- 
spondence for the countries of South America. On July 1, 1930, the 
rate of letter postage for all other countries was reduced to 5 cents for the 
first ounce and 3 cents for each additional ounce. On July 1, 1931, the 
letter rate of postage for Canada, Great Britain, the British Empire, 
France, the United States, and all other places in North and South Am- 
erica, was increased to 3 cents for the first ounce and 2 cents for each 
additional ounce. 

In its per capita use of the mails Canada takes a high place. In 1868, 
the year following Confederation, the average postal expenditure for each 
member of the population was less than 27 cents, whereas during 1931 each 
person in Canada expended approximately $3.70. This is more remarkable 
when it is considered that rates of postage have decreased during this 
period. 

The air mail service inaugurated about Christmas 1927 has developed 
rapidly. In the first year of operation, 1927-28, the mileage flown was 
9,538 and the weight of mail carried, 38,484 lb.; for 1928-29 the figures were 
308,161 miles and 321,584 lb.; during 1929-30, 688,219 miles were flown and 
425,280 lb. of mail carried; and during 1930-31 1,747,950 miles were flown 
and- 506,503 lb. of mail carried. The proportion of mail carried to miles 
flown has decreased each year, owing to the extension of the service to new 
and relatively thinly populated areas which have not enjoyed a frequent 
mail service in the past. Apart from the fact that these services will build 
up in the course of time, the benefits accruing to Canadians in isolated 
communities are sufficient to warrant such expansion of the service as has 
been made. 

In December, 1929, the air mail route between Fort McMurray, Alta., 
and Aklavik, N.W.T., was inaugurated. This route extends for 1,676 miles 
down the Athabasca, Slave and Mackenzie rivers to a point nearly 300 
miles within the Arctic Circle. Remarkable regularity and despatch have 
characterized the service. New mining camps of northern Ontario and 
Quebec were also linked up by air mail in December, 1929. 

The principal development of 1930 was the organization of a daily 
air mail service between Winnipeg and Calgary via Moose Jaw, Regina, 
and Medicine Hat, with a northern link to Saskatoon, North Battleford 
and Edmonton. This service expedites the transcontinental movement of 
mails by 24 hours. On August 16, 1931, this service was rearranged to 
link up Edmonton with Calgary on the main route from Winnipeg 
and service to Saskatoon and North Battleford was discontinued. Leth- 
bridge was added as a point of call on January 15, 1931. 


CHAPTER XIV 


EXTERNAL TRADE OF CANADA—NON-COMMODITY 
EXCHANGES—TARIFF RELATIONS 


External Trade 


Analysis of Canadian Trade by Continents and Commodities—Canada 
is, and has been since 1925, the fifth greatest trading nation in the world. 
This is remarkable for so young a country. The United States, the 
United Kingdom, Germany and France which, alone among the nations, 
have a greater trade, are much older trading nations with from four to 
twelve times our population. Our trade with the different continents in 
the fiscal year ended March 31, 1931, in round figures, was as follows: 
with the neighbouring countries of North America $903,000,000; with 
Europe $533,000,000; with Asia $67,000,000; with South America $46,000,000 ; 
with Oceania $34,000,000; and with Africa $22,000,000. Africa is the 
only continent with which total Canadian trade has not been substantially 
reduced as compared with 1930; this fact is due to a large increase 
in imports from British South Africa. Canada sells far more to Europe, 
Asia, Oceania and Africa than she imports from these continents, 
but in the case of North America the balance of trade is in~ the 
opposite direction. Our imports from the United States alone exceeded 
our exports thereto by $221,000,000 in 1931. In the case of South America 
trade is more evenly balanced, although in the fiscal year ended 1931 
there has been an adverse balance of about $5,000,000. The commodities 
which provide the basis of this trade include every conceivable article 
of commerce. 

The large amount of trade which passes between Canada and the 
other countries of North America, chiefly the United States, is promoted 
by the ties of blood existing between the peoples, their common language, 
decimal system of currencies, and the geography of the continent. North 
America extends from midway between the Equator and the Tropic of 
Cancer to the North Pole (producing a corresponding wide variety of 
produce) and the surface topography greatly facilitates intercourse in a 
north-south direction. Canadian imports from North American countries 
include: various food products including grains, fresh and canned fish, 
semi-tropical and tropical fruits, sugar and molasses, early vegetables; 
coal, fuel oils and other fuels; raw cotton and manufactures of cotton; 
raw rubber; iron ore; books, printed matter and stationery; clothing and 
furs; household utilities; containers; electrical apparatus; industrial and 
public utility equipment of all kinds; automobiles; rolling-mill products; 
farm implements; engines and boilers, rolling-stock; vehicles; vessels; 
medical, surgical and dental equipment, etc. In exchange, Canada exports 
from her abundant supply of food products (chiefly animals, grains, fish, 
milk, vegetables, beverages and infusions), pulpwood, wood pulp and 
paper, electrical energy and transmission equipment, abrasives, building 
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and construction materials, fertilizers, fodders, furs, hides, leather, metals, 
such as raw gold and nickel, copper ore to be smelted and blister copper 
to be refined, etc. 

Canada depends on Europe, the smallest continent except Oceania 
but the most populous except Asia and the greatest in volume of trade 
of all, for a wide array of goods which Europe’s skill in the handicrafts 
and her highly developed manufacturing technique can best supply. 
Europe’s world-wide financial connections took root in the Middle Ages, 
when the commercial bankers, first of the Hanse Towns, later of the Low 
Countries and London flourished, and when many of the present day 
instruments of finance were introduced. Early essays into trade and 
conquest established her securely in the economic saddle before more 
modern commercial rivals had entered the field. Since the Industrial 
Revolution of the 18th Century, Europe as a whole has been characterized 
by the rapid development of manufacturing at the expense of agriculture 
and she is the world’s chief market for agricultural produce. 

Our imports from Europe consist of fine cotton and woollen textiles, 
artificial silks, household utilities, manufactured fur and leather goods, 
chemicals including aniline dyes, highly prepared foods, beverages and 
infusions, wines, fruits and sardines, books, printed matter, educational 
supplies, works of art, watches and watch movements, delicate instruments, 
toys, chinaware, jewellery, diamonds, rolling-mill products, metal bars 
and rods, high grade paper stocks, glass and glassware, musical instru- 
ments and scientific and electrical apparatus, tools, etc. In addition we 
import such raw materials as high grade wool, cork and special iron ores. 
Exports from Canada consist largely of wheat and other grains, cheese, 
canned salmon, timber, wood pulp and mineral products such as alumin- 
ium, copper, lead, nickel, zinc and asbestos. 

As regards Asia, our trade relations are chiefly with those countries 
on the Pacific seaboard. Japan supporting a population of 60,000,000 
with 20,000,000 more in her dependencies of Korea and Formosa is a 
small island country somewhat larger in size than the British Isles. Japan 
is not plenteously endowed with natural resources but her people are 
keen and bold with an energy and enterprise which have enabled the 
country to become a powerful factor, both politically and economically 
in the East. In the last thirty years she has accomplished a measure of 
progress which took Europe centuries to achieve. Compared with condi- 
tions in America and Europe, the standard of living of her people is 
frugal, but there is a keen desire to enjoy more of the luxuries of Western 
elvilization. 

China is potentially a much richer country than Japan. Her territory, 
supporting a population of 450,000,000, extends over an area one-seventh 
again as large as Europe and enjoys a variety of climate from semi- 
tropical round Canton in the south, where the fertility is such that two 
crops of rice, the staple grain, are produced each year, to the invigorating 
climate of Manchuria and Mongolia where beans and cereals grow well. 
The country is very rich in mineral wealth—so far practically unexploit- 
ed. Patience, frugality and industry are the chief virtues of the Chinese 
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and, in spite of the misfortunes which have recently fallen on the country, 
crder must eventually come out of the present chaos. As the standard 
of living of the Oriental peoples rises, there are many products which 
Canada grows and manufactures which will form the basis of future trade. 
Even at present, with four-fifths of her population agricultural, she is 
one of the world’s great markets for all kinds of foreign goods. The 
Canadian Government, with an eye to possibilities in the East, has 
recently (August, 1931) announced, through the Minister of Trade and 
Commerce, the establishment of two new trade offices, one at Tientsin 
(China) and the other at Dairen (on the mainland but under Japanese 
suzerainty). There are now six 

trade offices in the Orient, the 

others being at Shanghai 

(China), Hong Kong, Tokio 

(Japan), and Kobe (Japan). 


The Market on the Bund, Shanghai, China. Inset: The Canadian Pacific 
Empress of Canada at Shanghai. The “ White Empress” fleet of the 
C.P.R. comprises the largest and fastest ships to the Orient. 


Courtesy Canadian Pacific Railway 


South of Japan and China lie the rich and populous equatorial islands 
of the East Indies, including Java, Sumatra, and Borneo—luxuriant isles 
which grow every conceivable kind of tropical vegetation, spices, and 
valuable hardwoods. The Malay peninsula, with Singapore as its trading 
base, connects them with the mainland and with British India, about one- 
third the size of Canada but supporting about thirty-five times the 
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population. All these parts of Asia are fertile fields for the development 
of trade. The chief commodities which the continent of Asia supplies 
to Canada are: tropical fruits, nuts, spices, coco-nuts, rice, silk, tea, 
vegetable oils, crude rubber, jute fabrics, oriental carpets, tin, chinaware 
and clay products, precious stones, vegetable and mineral waxes, drugs, 
and fancy hardwoods. Asia on the other hand is a market for our manu- 
factured rubber goods, automobiles, silver, aluminium and manufactures 
of aluminium, lead, zine and such primary products as wheat and other 
grains, timber, wood pulp, fish, etc. 

The continent of South America boasts a population of about 
64,000,000 and an area not quite twice that of Canada. European coun- 
tries have long held a large part of the trade with Latin America and are 
putting out every effort to retain their advantage against increasing 
competition from North America. ‘Canada has won a substantial trade 
with South America on the basis of exchange of commodities which each 
party 1s economically best fitted to furnish. Canada imports from this 
continent such commodities as coffee, corn, sugar, hides and skins, meats, 
petroleum and nitrate in return for our manufactures of paper, rubber 
goods, sewing machines, automobiles, farm implements and machinery, 
flour, canned salmon and wheat. 

Oceania, the only continent wholly in the Southern Hemisphere, hes 
to the southeast of Asia. The total population is only about 8,500,000, 
chiefly whites. -It is remote from Great Britain, the Mother Country 
of its white, populations. The continent consists of the countries of 
Australia and New Zealand, numerous small island groups or festoons 
including the islands of Fiji and the south Pacific, the New Hebrides, 
and the eastern portion of the East Indies Archipelago. Canada’s trade 
with Oceania is chiefly with the sister Dominions of New Zealand and 
Australia and with the Fiji islands. The decline in trade with Oceania 
during the fiscal year ended March 31, 1931, has been greater than that 
with any other continent, amounting to almost 44 p.c. This has been 
due to a number of causes, among which are the relatively greater effect 
of the trade depression on countries dealing largely in raw and agricul- 
tural products, and the heavy financial burdens which Australia and New 
Zealand are bearing. The continued decline in price of raw materials 
has made the international obligations of debtor nations in the position 
of Australia very much harder to bear. However the future of trade 
with Oceania is bright. We possess a strong advantage in the British 
connection and in our relative nearness to these countries and islands 
compared with Europe. As a result of the new trade treaty made 
between the Canadian and Australian Governments (see p. 1386) Canada 
will have an equal advantage with Great Britain over foreign competitors 
in that market and the shorter haul should actually result in a not 
inconsiderable sales margin over Great Britain as regards freight. New 
Zealand has a greater per capita trade than any other country in the 
world. Canada’s trade with this Dominion is much greater than that 
with Australia in spite of the fact that the population of the former is 
less than a quarter that of the latter country. Both countries depend 
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on primary production to a greater extent than Canada does and provide 
a market for our manufactures. In November, 1931, the Canadian Gov- 
ernment intimated its willingness to discuss a new trade agreement with 
the New Zealand Government, and arrangements to this end are now 
under way. 

Our imports from Oceania consist of: currants, raisins, canned and 
dried fruits, sugar, hides and skins, fresh beef and mutton, raw wool and 
worsted tops, dairy produce, sausage casings, etc. In return for this pro- 
duce, Canada exports: automobiles and automobile parts, farm imple- 
ments, manufactures of rubber, canned fish, newsprint and wrapping 
paper, electrical apparatus, and timber. 

The trade of the continent of Africa has for long been monopolized 
by European countries and many products of North and Central Africa 
still reach other parts of the world through the European countries which 
govern them as colonial possessions. Thus much of the ivory, rubber, 
diamonds and other precious stones, metals, etc., of the CCongo find their 
way to the Low Countries and France to be re-exported in raw and 
manufactured forms to the world at large. Or again the dates, figs and 
other fruits and the fancy leathers of northern Africa largely find their 
way through France. 

Our direct trade with Africa is chiefly with the British sections— 
the Union of South Africa, with which the mandated South West Africa 
is included, British East Africa and British West Africa (chiefly Nigeria), 
though Portuguese Africa provided a better market for our exports in 
1931 than either British East Africa or British West Africa. Imports 
consist largely of sugar, pineapples, cocoa beans and coffee. Exports are 
made up of automobiles and rubber tires, farm machinery, electrical ap- 
paratus, timber, canned fish, and, to Portuguese Africa, soda and its com- 
pounds. 

Total Trade 


Canada’s total trade for the fiscal year 1931 amounted to $1,723,550,729, 
a reduction of 28 p.c. compared with 1930 and 35:1 p.c. compared with 
1929. In spite of the large decrease in the past two years total trade 
is now nearly 15 times that at Confederation. In the 33 years from 
Confederation to 1900 the total trade of Canada increased by 197 p.c., but 
even the low 1931 figure shows an increase of 413 p.c. as compared with 
1900. 

The Dominion’s total trade with the United Kingdom in 1931 was 
$370,175,761, showing a decrease compared with 1930 of 21-6 p.c. and with 
1929 of 40-8 p.c. Total trade with the United States in 1931 was $948,- 
258,605, a decrease of 31°4 p.c. compared with 1930 and of 31-7 p.c. com- 
pared with 1929. The above figures of total trade include exports of 
foreign produce from Canada as well as domestic exports. Total exports 
of such foreign merchandise amounted to $24,679,768 in 1930 and $17,- 
285,381 in 1931, which is a very small proportion (about 1 p.c.) of total 
trade for those years. The graph on p. 125 and the following table show 
the trend of total Canadian trade (7.e., excluding the small percentage 
of foreign merchandise exported) during the present century. 
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AGGREGATE EXTERNAL TRADE OF CANADA, 1907-3! 
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Total Canadian Trade with British Empire and Foreign Countries 


Canadian Trade with— 


— SS 


Fiscal Year 0 Other : Other Total 
Kinndea British Hee Foreign Canadian 
Empire Countries Trade 
$ $ $ $ $ 

1QOG Ie ae oer tects 196, 640,380 25,570,276 | 252,802,758 44,210,822 519, 224, 236 
1914 etna vaneneee 347,324,375 45,844,988 | 559,674, 963 97,938,111 | 1,050, 782,437 
19228 a See eee 416,497,018 78,447,645 | 808,546,839 | 184,553,510 | 1,488,045,012 
1920 Nate tone or ae 627,975,484 | 165,570,872 |1,367, 624,374 | 468,218,033 | 2,629,388, 763 
1OS0 Pe ae er pee 470, 925, 703 161,428,269 |1,362,491,800 | 373,686,112 | 2,368,531, 884 
193 Tee ee ee 368, 734,956 | 129,084,357 | 933,996,144 | 274,449,891 | 1, 706,265,348 


In 1931 the percentage of total Canadian trade with the United King- 
dom was 21-6, with other British countries 7:6, with the United States 
54-7, and with other foreign countries 16-1, whereas in 1930 total Cana- 
dian trade with these same countries was in the following proportions: 
19-9 with the United Kingdom, 6:8 with other British countries, 57-5 
with the United States, and 15-8 with other foreign. 

As regards total Canadian trade therefore the relative trend in 1931 
has been upwards with the United Kingdom and other British countries, 
downwards with the United States and upwards with other foreign 
countries. 


Imports 


For the fiscal year ended March 31, 1931, imports were less by $341,- 
660,901, or 27-4 p.c., than for the year 1930. Of the total imports of 
$906,612,681 for 1931, $584,425,581, or 64:5 p.c., came from the United 
States; $149,488,457, or 16-5 p.c., from the United Kingdom; $55,446,711, 
or 6-1 p.c., from other British countries; and $117,251,932, or 12-9 p.c., from 
other foreign countries. In 1930 the proportions were 67:9 p.c., 15:2 p.c., 
5:1 p.c., and 11:8 p.c. respectively. 

The percentage of imports from the United States to total imports 
has therefore shown a decline for 1931 but those from the United King- 
dom, other British countries and other foreign countries show increases. 

The table below gives the import figures for British and foreign 
countries for the years 1906, 1914, 1922, 1929, 1930 and 1931. 


Imports from British and Foreign Countries 


Canadian Imports from— 


Total 
Fiscal Year United ae aoe United an Imports 
Kingdom Empire States Countries 

i= ar $ $ $ $ $ 

1000, (ite ees 69,183,915 | 14,605,519 | 169,256,452 | 30,694,394 | 283, 740, 280 
iQldae > eee 132/070,406 | 22,456,440 | 396,302,138 | 68,365,014 | 619; 193998 
TS gia talc te oe 117/135,343 | 31,973,910 | 515,958,196 | 82,736,883 | 747,804,332 
1020; te oe 194,041,381 | 63,377,958 | 868,012,229 | 140. 247,523 | 1,265,679, 091 
£080 coun ee 189,179,738 | 63,523,966 | 847,442,037 | 148,127,841 | 1,248,273 582 
1081% 5. beepers cree 149,488,457 | 55,446,711 | 584,425,581 | 117,251,932 | ‘906,612,681 
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Commodities are classified by the Bureau of Statistics into nine main 
groups as follows: agricultural and vegetable products; animal and animal 
products; fibres, textiles, and textile products; wood, wood products and 
paper; iron and its products; non-ferrous metals and their products; non- 
metallic minerals and their products; chemicals and allied products; and 
miscellaneous commodities. Imports for all groups showed decreases for 
1931. The greatest absolute decreases were experienced by iron and its 
products, fibres, textiles and textile products, and agricultural and vege- 
table products in the order given, but the greatest percentage decreases 
were shown by iron and its products (38-5 p.c.), animals and animal pro- 
ducts (34:2 p.c.), and non-ferrous metals and their products (32-2 p.c.). 
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As in 1930, the most important group from a standpoint of imports 
was iron and its products, under which classification the imports reached 
$195,000,000, by far the most important items being machinery, plates and 
sheets, automobile parts, automobiles and farm implements. Altogether 
the group showed a decrease of nearly 122 million dollars compared with 
1930. The other groups in order of value of imports were: agricultural 
and vegetable products ($178,000,000, chiefly alcoholic beverages, fruits, 
sugar, tea, vegetable oils, etc.); non-metallic minerals and their products 
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($154,000,000, chiefly coal and petroleum); and fibres, textiles and textile 
products ($131,000,000). 

The following table shows the positions of the thirty chief commodities 
in import trade for the past two fiscal years. 


Thirty Chief Commodities Imported, 1930 and 1931 


Increase (+) or Decrease (—) 


Rank Commodity Imports, fiscal year : 
ended March, 1931 Compared with 1930 
— (In order of value, 1931) © |——————_—_—_ 
1930| 1931 Quantity Value Quantity Value 
$ $ 
2 lenis Come ean en ener ton 17,310,076] 52,231,209) (—) 1, 187, 804 (—) 4,581,209 
1 2 Machinery x. ceacnmea cece eee - 44, 207, 262 (—)24, 910, 266 
3 | 3 |Crude petroleum.......... gal.| 1,056,943,452} 38,578, 466 (—)121,257,749 (—)12,372, 736 
4 4 |Spirits and wines........... gal. 3,041,340] 34,952,280)(—)  696,416)(—) 9, 532,246 
8 | 5 |Plates and sheets (iron)..cwt. 9,486,276] 27,143,246] (—) 2,060,049 (—) 4,612,620 
5 6 |Electric apparatus............. - 26, 804, 724 (—)10,8 6,539 
10)" = 7) Green iruits= eee ee eee — | 21,021,129 (—) 2,757, 749 
11 | 8 |Sugar for refining........... lb. 881,579,700} 20,743, a (—)20,319, 500 (—) 2,181,169 
6| 9 {Automobile parts............. - 19, 597,2 (—)16, 149,716 
7 | 10 |Automobiles.............. No. 20,045 17 371890 (—) 18, 867 (—)17, 192,776 
9 | 11 |Farm implements............. - 16,495,217 (—)13, 580, 236 
13) 12"\Gasolenesessss eee gal. 156,305,645} 16,190,778] (—)12, 820. 570 (—) 2,678,458 
14 | 13 |Books and printed matter..... ~ 16, 136,501 (—) 1,994,278 
291 S14 lea ce emcee cir lb 53,464,341] 13,048,877) (+)15,362, 046 (+) 2,354,498 
182) 15 | Papers eee oe eee er = 12.082, 870 (—) 2,682,034 
1256s Rawscottonun- oer ee eee lb 97,557,586} 12,080, 188) (—)18, 951, 572 (—) 9,602,275 
26 | 17 |Settlers’ effects..............- - 11,489,320 (+) 308,117 
24 | 18 | Vegetable oils............. gal. 14. 269,394 10,870, 706 (+) 603, 398 (—) 1,373,445 
15 | 19 | Engines and boilers........... - ‘ , 964 (—) 5,112,473 
23 | 20 |Clay and its products......... - 9,432, 135 -— |(—) 2,824, 634 
25 | 21 | Raw and dressed furs......... - 8,561, 832 (—) 3,096,136 
31 | 22 | Artificial silk fabrics....... yd 21,503,506}  8,016,593)(+) 1,401, 060 (—) 1,671,551 
22 | 23 |Wood, manufactured.......... - 8,013, ty (—) 4,693,402 
21 | 24 |Silk fabrics and velvets....:.. - 7,970,6 (—) 5,122,764 
28 | 25 |Worsteds and serges........ yd. 6,472,918 7,914, 172 (—) 1,841, 740 (—) 2,994,299 
30 | 26 |Glass and glassware........... - 7,875, 293 (—) 2,578,413 
205274 Cort...c eee are bush 10,055,152) 7,417,271)(—) 4,788, 888 (—) 6,731,995 
16 | 28 |Copper and its products....... - 7,071, ve (—) 7,827,446 
37 | 29 |Fresh vegetables............... - 6, 898,5 (—) 1,375,598 
190 “30 nub bers erucdess seer lb. 59,522,523 6.768, oa (—)13, 804, 627 (—) 7,943,023 


It is an interesting study to note the changing relations over a number 
of years between the commodities listed by rank. Coal, now in first place, 
has been among the first three commodities since 1890 but machinery, 
which is now in second place, headed the list in 1930, with imports valued 
at 69 million dollars and was in sixth place eleven years ago when its im- 
ports were valued at 37 million dollars, being then outranked by: sugar 
and products, coal, cotton goods, woollen goods, and rolling-mill products. 
Crude petroleum has risen to prominence rapidly since 1920 when it was 
in eleventh place. 


Exports 


The Dominion to-day leads the world in exports of wheat, printing 
paper, nickel and asbestos; occupies second place in exports of automobiles 
and wheat flour, and fourth place in the exports of wood pulp and rubber 
tires. The exports of these staple products from Canada make up 55 p.c. 
of the Dominion’s total domestic exports. Canada also ranks high in the 
world’s exports of many other staple products such as lumber and timber, 
fish, copper, barley, cheese, raw furs, etc. 
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Total exports for the fiscal year ended March 1931 were $816,938,048, 
of which $17,285,381 were exports of foreign produce. The domestic ex- 
ports were, therefore, $799,652,667 and showed a reduction of 28:6 p.c. com- 
pared with 1930. Of these domestic exports $219,246,499 (27-4 p.c.) went 
to the United Kingdom, $349,570,563 (43-7 p.c.) to the United States, 
$73,637,646 (9-2 p.c.) to other British countries and $157,197,959 (19-7 p.c.) 
to other foreign countries. The United States and the United Kingdom 
have always been Canada’s two best customers, but the export records 
for 1931 show that as compared with 1930 the percentages of our exports 
to the United Kingdom and other British countries are increasing, while 
those to the United States and other foreign countries show a decrease. 


A Canadian Nationa] Steamships’ Liner Loading Cargo at Bermuda. 
Courtesy Canadian National Railways. 


Canada’s trade, both import and export, in common with that of the 
principal trading countries of the world during the fiscal year 1931 reflected 
the general economic world depression in trade and industry. The severe 
decline in commodity prices in all world markets during the past year, 
was largely responsible for this trade decrease. Canada, however, even 
with a material decrease in her import and export trade, has maintained 
her relatively high place among the leading trading countries of the world. 
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Canadian Exports to British and Foreign Countries 
Canadian Exports to— 
a Total 
Fiscal Year Other Other Domestic 
United British United Foreign Exports 
Kingdom Empire States Countries 
$ a) $ $ $ 

190 Gter x ener 127. 456, 465 10, 964, 757 83 , 546, 306 13,516, 428 235, 483 , 956 
YN Ue ea eee ee oO ae 215, 253 , 969 23 , 388, 548 163,372, 825 29,573,097 431, 588, 439 
O22 ee aen Sacra 299,361, 675 46,473, 735 292,588, 643 101, 816, 627 740, 240, 680 
RID AD Nm meatier a ese 429, 730, 485 106, 396, 532 499, 612, 145 327,970,510 | 1,363, 709,672 
TOSOS canst eerie 281,745, 965 97,904,303 515, 049, 763 225,558,271 | 1,120, 258,302 
1931 eee PRL cae 219, 246, 499 73, 637, 646 349,570, 563 157,197,959 799, 652, 667 

The table which follows compares the positions of thirty chief com- 


modities in export trade for the past two fiscal years. 


Rank 


1930)1931 


SO COND Oe OOD 


— 
ISR OGDowrh owe 


Thirty Chief Commodities Exported, 1930 and 1931 


Commodity 
(In order of value, 1931) 


WinGate strate ete bush. 
Newsprint paper............ cwt. 
Wood pulpit erases ern cwt. 
Wiheat floursss ere se oon ee brl. 
Planks and boards....... M ft 
ISHS so Se nerd ete cwt. 
Copper ore and blister.......cwt. 
Wihiskeyicrs. sae gal 
Nickel ten peer nee cwt 
Ria wieol diss errant 
Automobiles................ No 
Rawilursineosn eee cee cere eee 
Chees@.: 30 eee ee ewe: 
Pulpwood sens. +7 -cra eee cord 
Rubbertiresss.. see eee No 
Silver ore and bullion........ OZ 
Asbestos; rawness nee 1 ae von 
Farm implements............... 
Apples sireshie- 4.40 ean brl. 
Leadtein Soe Pe oe eee eee cwt. 
Rubber footwear............. pair 
Mead tstmecerrtcc ore 
VAAN arte ee tor, Neh Cae eee cwt. 
Aluminium in bars.......... cwt. 
POtatOcsese reer eee USE 
Machinety-<s-oarec un aeinicee 


Settlers’ effects 


HO Boch Ne et Oe ere a na, Mae od 


Total Exports, 
fiscal year ended 
March, 1931 


Increase (++) or decrane (—) 


9 
Compared with 1930 


Quantity Value Quantity Value 
$ $ 

217,243,037| 177,419, 769] (+-)40, 236, 668] (—)38, 333, 706 
44,818,479] 127,262, 706|(—) 4,982,342) (—)18, 347, 813 
13,862, 122 ; 1,689 (—) 8,399, 832) (—) 9,643,269 
7,218,188} 32,876,2341(—) 675,772 (—)12, 580,961 
1,309,483} 31,598,202|(—) 497,655] (—)17, 848, 685 
3,410,256] 27,895,851)(—)  746,988](—) 6,871,888 
1,774,933] 21,247,512|(—) 621,351] (—)16, 487,901 
3,239,164) 18,722,198)(+)  334,585|(—) 7,133,938 
819,293} 18,246,375|(—)  245,882|(—) 6,788,600 
-| 17,832,608 - (—)16,542, 395 
37,527| 15,879, 240|(—) 42,334] (—)19, 428, 405 
— | 14,936,813 — \(—) 3,769,498 
795,904} 12,989,726)(—)  127,033|(—) 5,288,278 
1,164,555| 12,040,484)(—)  181,187)(—) 1,819,725 
2,154,535] 11,769,078] (—) 1,088, 481 (—) 6,384, 147 
24.695, 827 8, 927, 216 (+) 2,119,059] (—) 2,642,639 
219,541 7,719, 974| (—) 66, 956) (—) 4,354,091 
- 7,188,078 (—)11, 208, 610 
1,664,739]  7,095,719](—) 217,541 (—) 1,016, 224 
2,204,932) 7,044,520)/(—) 174,211!/(—) 3,593,367 
6,869,246]  6,176,457|(—) 4,985,425] (—) 3,809,935 
~ 6, 104,976 (—) 8,925,695 
2,211,242) 5,988,220) (++) 480, 651 (—) 2,378,492 
322,919} 5,791,984)(—)  449,000)(—) 8,036,026 
7,102,119}  5,658,367/(—)  855,449)(—) 2,383,859 
- 5,542, 753 -— |(—) 1,611, 953 
- 5, 604,055 (—) 700,144 
1,697,814 re a 280)(+) 248,685)(4+) 425,126 
- 536 (—) 540.083 
- 4077 Gt - |(—) 2,419, 287 


All of the nine main classification groups showed decreases in the 
value of exports for the fiscal year ended 1931. 
decrease was in the agricultural and vegetable products group but the 
greatest percentage decrease (88 p.c. as compared with 24 p.c. for the 
former group) was recorded by the non-ferrous metals and their products 
group. The exports for the agricultural and vegetable products group were 


The greatest absolute 
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first and reached $292,280,037, with wheat by far the chief item accounting 
for 60 p.c. of the total. The wood, wood products and paper group was 
second in exports ($230,514,474). Newsprint paper accounted for over half 
the exports. Non-ferrous metals and their products was third with exports 
of $95,652,063 followed by the animals and animal products group with 
$83,714,772. The chief items in the former group were raw gold and 
blister copper, and in the latter fish (fresh and canned), raw furs and 
cheese. 


Wheat has been the leading export for more than twenty years and 
even though exports in 1980 showed a decrease of $212,770,851 in value 
and the figures for 1931 show a further decrease of $38,333,706, this com- 
modity still holds first place. But there have been many changes within 
this period in the order of all the other commodities listed. So recently 
as 1920 wheat was followed by meats (now twenty-second), wheat flour, 
planks and boards, and printing paper (now second), in the order named. 


Review of Calender Year, 1931—-The monthly trade figures for 1931 
as available when going to press and as compared with 1929 and 1930 were 
as follows ($000 omitted) :— 


Imports and Exports by Months, 1929-31 


Imports Exports of Canadian Produce 
Month 

1929 1930 1931 1929 1930 1931 

$ 000 $ 000 $ 000. $ 000 $ 000 $ 000 
TAMUAT Vater et ec See RTS th 96, 958 84, 662 50,414 94,924 73,507 44, 683 
IBetrunr vice rte ae hse ee 97,042 80, 922 50, 994 82, 259 66, 690 43, 873 
Marche 4.84832 oe eens 135,329 113, 026 75,381 114, 763 89,595 55,048 
SADT ey Gees cere ok 97,517 71,402 51,189 65, 728 50,744 33, 935 
Mie yas A chee ae eer et cm el 125,615 101,545 73,457 107,473 77,261 59, 833 
DUNG ta eee eed eee ene et te 11 940 91,544 | . 52,509 |} 112,176} - 78,703 54,348 
ALL Vee Ce lee ee pe ater eray Ley fe: 114, 201 84,551 48,379 || 102,219 76, 408 49,645 
AUIPUSt pee eee eet: | wel LL xGot 77, 906 47,303 96, 265 69,290 48,764 
Septem bereesodene wis tte 99,380 87, 900 45,379 87,751 81,046 | * 48,991 
Octobernee chs ea eee 116,271 78,358 45,933 || 119,266 82,781 55,538 
November. esa.. say ee eos! 108, 734 76,325 46,911 |} 111,068 73,061 57, 487 
Decembers4 i459. ee eee 84,365 60,338 - 88, 520 66, 820 


The Canadian Trade Balance 


Since Confederation, exports of all produce from Canada to all coun- 
tries have exceeded imports in twenty-six years, while imports have ex- 
ceeded exports in thirty-eight years. The net excess of exports over 
imports during the sixty-four years totalled $1,646,347,000. The largest 
excess of exports in a single fiscal year was in 1918, a “war year”, when it 
amounted to $622,637,000; while the largest excess of imports, amounting 
to $294,139,000 occurred in 1913. The “unfavourable” balances occurred 
chiefly in 1903-1913, years of heavy capital imports. 
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Since Confederation there has been an excess of exports to the United 
Kingdom in fifty-two years, while an excess of imports has occurred in 
twelve years. The net excess of exports to the United Kingdom during the 
whole sixty-four years has amounted to $6,035,728,000. The largest excess 
of exports, amounting to $779,749,000, was in the war year 1918, while the 
largest excess of imports, amounting to $36,985,000, occurred in 1872. Since 
1889, exports to the United Kingdom have exceeded imports in every year. 

During the past sixty-four years Canada’s trade balance with the 
United States has been unfavourable in fifty-eight years, while in only 
six years has it been favourable. Since Confederation the excess of imports 
from the United States over exports has amounted to $5,946,611,000. 
From 1882 to date Canada’s trade balance with the United States has 
been unfavourable in every year. Canada had a favourable trade 
balance with the United States only during the first four years following 
Confederation and during the years 1880 and 1882. The largest excess 
of imports from the United States over exports, amounting to $374,734,000, 
occurred during 1917. | 

Canada’s position among the principal countries of the world with 
respect to trade balance is set forth in the following table:— 


Trade Balances of the Principal Countries of the World, calendar 
years 1929 and 1930 


Credit balances marked (+) Debit balances marked (—) 


Rank 1929 1930 
1929]1930 Country Per Per 
Amount capita Amount capita 
Million $ $ Million $ $ 
tole ls|UnitediStatesss. sno eee | Ginn Salad (Ero) 7.01;(+) 782-3)(+) 6.38 
670-9") Germany2+ ee ee ae (+) 11-3] (+) 0.18)(+)  222-6)(+-) 3.44 
ONs-3 i Britishsindigaveadre cs cme eee al Gm eoteoncls) 0.75)(+) 221-3)(+) 0.70 
24 Bragziloe os cee re... weenie to eee (+)  39°7/(4+) 0.9901(+). 61-8/(+) 1.54 
Sele 7) British sOuULhVATrICa eee ee (—) 3-4) (—) 0.37 (+) 16-4}(+) 1.46 
Het 6 NewsZealand seeemer psec cree C+) 33°31(4+) 22.72)(+) 11-1) (+) 2.44 
14 TWAS CT EVI esas eee eters Bae rece ere (—) 107-7}(—) 16.91/(—) 14-1}(—) Pasa he) 
16 Se LSD AIT A Ie Reet een: hice eician ane (—) 93-0} (—) 4.12) (—) 17-3} (—) 0.76 
Tah OL Sweden ter. Aart eee Le ee (+) 8-9] (+) 1.47] (—) 27-6] (—) 4.51 
OD Oa bDenmarke, eee eee ee eee eee (—) 22-9) (—) 6.56] (— ) 31-2} (—) 8.87 
LOMA Vs amare wena ee ae = ee ee (—) 30-1] (—) 0.47||(—) 35-7] (—) 0.55 
E11 TOS NOnWa Wingert ai « oerae cee (—) 84-5)(—) 30.06/(—) 102-7)(—) 36.42 
O21 S | Canad agen © cnt eee Roe (—) 90-6) (—) 9.13|(—) 103-1}(—) 10.38 
Or ha VAT SON tae Ramee recs ope tee (+) 88-6) (+) 8.12]/(—) 120-7/(—) 10.78 
13 715 | Beleiinae pcre cot oo eee ee (—) 91-1)(—) 11.39]/(—) 180-5}(—) 16.20 
L5rletGaiSwitzerland css. ce 2 ee eee (—) 181-9)(—) 32.84)(—) 174-0}(—) 42.95 
LOMIELT 4 Tita; sae a ne eee yee (—) 337-2}(—) 8.27/|(—)  273-0)(—) 6.54 
P7a|PLSariNetherlandsaycsccr ee eee eee ee (—) 308-71(—) 39.93}(—) 281-7}(—) 35.66 
LS ul] 9 nance 5.ahe ane, wcrc weg eaeuoe (—)  323-5](—) 7.90/(—)  873-9](—) 9.09 
(—) 1,860-5}(—) 40.67))(—) 1,884-9}(—) 41.06 


208} 20 snitedekGn od omen sp eee eee 


It will be seen that Canada’s position among the nations as regards 
the balance of trade fell from twelfth in 1929 to thirteenth in 1930. 
Non-Commodity Items of Foreign Exchange 


A nation’s commodity trade alone cannot be taken as a complete 
index of its prosperity, for there are many other exchanges besides those 
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of goods, all of which must be taken into account in order to find out the 
basic state of affairs in regard to total international transactions. Among 
such more or less “invisible” exchanges may be mentioned interest and 
freight payments, financial services, insurance premiums, advertising 
payments, royalties, cash contributions to various objects, the financing of 
tourist expenditures, the money movement which accompanies immigration 
and emigration, etc. If all the visible and invisible items which make up a 
country’s dealings were set down and totalled the debit or credit balance 
would be a final invisible item representing an export or import of capital. 
Just as in the case of an individual an excess of expenditures over receipts 
must be made up by borrowing or reduction of capital or an excess of 
receipts over expenditures results in a capital asset, so it is in the case 
ef a nation. The accompanying table, which includes the latest estimates 
of the Bureau of Statistics, shows debit and credit items of Canada’s busi- 
ness relations and exchanges with other countries as a whole for 1930. 
The result shows a reversal of the net outward capital movement which 
has been characteristic of Canadian international transactions in recent 
years. 


Estimated Balance of Canada’s International Payments, 1929 and 1930 


(‘‘000’’ omitted) 


1929 1930 


Item Exports Imports Exports Imports 
Visible and | Visible and || Visible and | Visible and 
Invisible Invisible Invisible Invisible 


ny 


- $ 000 $ 000 $ 000 $ 000 
1. Commodity Trade—Recorded merchandise 
EXPOLtS ANG IIMDOLUSaeneece eee ce eae 1, 208, 338 1,298, 993 905,370 1,008,479 
Deductions for settlers’ effects and other 
non-commercial imports.............. —11, 679 — 24,614 —10, 957 — 23,814 
Unrecorded imports of ships.............. - 19, 420 - 7,470 
Real Totals of Commodity Trade............ 1,196, 659 1,293, 799 894, 413 992,135 
2. Exports and imports of gold coin, bullion, 
ANG SUDSIGIATVaCOMen. sr cece see ee 50,598 3, 746 25,343 39, 062 
3. Freight payments and receipts, n.o.p...... 85,541 130, 855 68, 815 100, 908 
AM TOUFIStHOXPCNGItULeS saeceine ya secs ose as 309,379 121, 645 279, 238 113, 292 
5. Interest payments and receipts............ 87, 886 258, 907 88, 220 272,586 
6. Immigrant remittances... ...-.......-+... 14, 036 23,385 14, 000 23, 000 
7. Government expenditures and receipts..... 11,750 11,300 11, 750 10,379 
8. Government receipts, reparations.......... 4,325 = 4,000 - 
9. Charitable and missionary contributions. . 900 1,800 900 1,800 
10 Insurance transactionss.c. \ccms enlistees s 31,990 24,418 29,483 22,138 
11. Advertising transactions.................- 4,000 5,280 4,000 6,000 
12) Motion picture royalties:....---.-.-s2 2 ee- - oao0 - 3,750 
13. Capital of immigrants and emigrants...... 14,117 11,496 11, 083 9,424 
14. Earnings of Canadian residents employed 
INOS VAs ena eee acon Ces 13,725 - 3,696 
15. Exports and imports of electrical energy!. . - - = 
16. Difference between all exports and im- 
DOLESY aoe ieee eae eee ener 65, 475 - 159,533 - 
ota) See ees ae eae ere teeta: 1,890,381 1,890,381 || 1,594,474 1,594,474 


1 Included in Commodity Trade. oc. ‘ 
2 This item represents: (a) Foreign capital invested in Canada in 1929 and 1930, and 
(b) Errors and omissions. 
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The Tourist Trade—An item in the above which deserves special 
mention is the tourist trade. Since 1926 various methods have been 
adopted by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics for obtaining a general 
idea of the amount and value of this trade. The following figures of 
tourist expenditures 1924-30 are in accordance with the latest revision. 
For the year 1930 the tourist trade was calculated to have brought over 
$279,000,000 into the country, and after the deduction of $113,000,000 
spent by Canadian tourists abroad, the favourable balance was estimated 
at $166,000,000. By far the most important factor in the above is the 


The Canadian Outdoors Offers Unrivalled Attractions to the Tourist— 
Trail-riding in one of the National Parks. 


automobile traffic between Canada and the United States, it being esti- 
mated that such United States tourists spent $202,409,000 in Canada in 
1930, while Canadian automobile tourists spent about $63,000,000 in the 
United States. Tourist expenditures are, in part, the return which 
Canada derives from her picturesque scenery, her fish and game, her 
winter sports and other advantages, and represent an “invisible” export 
which is increasing steadily in value year by year. 
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Tourist Expenditures, 1924-30 


Expenditures 
Expenditures | of Canadian: 
of Outside Tourists Excess of 
Year Tourists in Other (1) over (2) ~ 
in Rauada Countries 
$ $ $ 
TE eee A atte a hats Cea Ree RS Oe ae eae ee ee 173,002,000 84,973,000 88,029,000 
LOD Set ee PW ee Ota er os eee to Noon ORR ee 193,174,000 86, 160,000 107,014,000 
1.02 Gea ee mere i ae td St re Rees, ace 201, 167,000 98, 747,000 102, 420,000 
Oph ee ti dae, di Sine ilies er wate he (ee ea a a A 238,477,000 | 108,750,000 129, 727,000 
TAS Dota VS 1+ Ae SEM ek ee Oe ely, ane ae 275, 230,000 107,522,000 167,708,000 
1920 een ete tee ee ee Pe tate see Sra Sic ...| 309,379,000 | 121,645,000 187,734,000 
OS eee em eee ene yee ne fe rc eta nthe ceany outs, trated 279, 238,000 113, 292,000 165, 946,000 


Canadian-United States tourist traffic is greater than that between 
any other two countries in the world. The high per capita wealth in both 
countries promotes travel and the close interlocking of business interests 
necessitates many business trips across the frontier. There is in the 
United States one automobile to every 4:9 persons and in Canada, one to 
every eight. For the United States family of moderate income the 
relative cheapness of an automobile holiday in Canada is attractive. 
Railway and steamship lines add substantially to the number of holi- 
day seekers, but it is the automobile which has, in the last decade, 
created such an amazing increase in the volume of tourist travel. 

The benefits of the tourist business are not altogether one-sided, 
however. Canadians are attracted by the larger United States’ cities 
and the more “settled” type of scenery, while large numbers of wealthy 
Canadians visit the United States’ winter playgrounds in the south. 
The estimated annual expenditure of Canadian tourists in the United 
States is only about one-third that of United States’ tourists in Canada, 
but in comparing these the relative populations of the two countrics 
should be considered. If United States’ tourists to Canada were in 
the same proportion to the population as Canadian tourists to the 
United States, the income accruing to Canada from this source would 
be more than one billion dollars instead of approximately $266,000,000 
as at present. Canadian car owners, who bulk large in this movement, 
are wealthier and the number of passengers per car is greater, hence the 
higher average expenditure. 


Tariff Relations 


The British Empire—Canada in 1897 introduced the principle of the 
“yeciprocal” tariff, which was at once applied to the United Kingdom 
and some other British countries. Under treaties existing at the time, 
the “reciprocal” tariff had to be extended to certain foreign countries 
and was therefore not a purely British preferential tariff. The conces- 
sions to foreign countries ceased in 1898 as a consequence of the denun- 
ciation by Great Britain of her most-favoured-nation treaties with Ger- 
many and Belgium. This left Canada free to confine her lower tariff 
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rates to the United Kingdom and to sister Dominions and colonies. A 
British preferential tariff was established in 1898 (Aug. 1) consisting of 
a remission of 25 p.c. of the duty ordinarily paid, which remission was 
increased on July 1, 1900, to 334 p.c. In 1904, the 334 p.c. preferential 
reduction was superseded, in the case of certain commodities, by the 
establishment of fixed preferential rates. 

In the Customs Tariff Act, 1907 (which provided for a tripartite 
tariff scale, viz., the British preferential, the intermediate, and the gen- 
eral), it was enacted that the Government might, by Order in Council, 
extend the provisions of the British preferential tariff to any British 
country, and the provisions of the intermediate tariff, in whole or in part, 
to any British or foreign country that might grant satisfactory benefits 
in return. Since 1907 the Canadian tariff schedules have been extensively 
revised but the margin of preference on Empire products has been well 
maintained. Under a trade agreement of 1925 Canada and the British 
West Indies, Bermuda, British Guiana and British Honduras exchange 
very substantial preferences. For years Canada has granted free trade 
to Newfoundland in fish and fish products, but as regards other products 
the British preferential tariff has applied since 1928. 

The tariff changes in September, 1930, and in June, 1931, increased 
the rates on a very large range of commodities under the intermediate 
and general tariffs, and in some cases the preferential rates were also 
increased. The effect of the tariff changes, however, was to increase or 
maintain the spread between the rates of duty applicable to British and 
foreign goods, and, consequently, the general effect was to assist British 
imports as against foreign imports but to give the Canadian manufac- 
turer more of an advantage against both. When Great Britain sus- 
pended specie payments on September 21, 1931, the immediate drop in 
the value of sterling upset the purpose of the tariff by automatically 
transferring to the British exporter temporary advantage, through the 
exchange rate, which largely offset the tariff advantage given to the 
Canadian manufacturer. However, the subsequent rise in prices in Great 
Britain counter-balanced this advantage to some extent. 

A new trade agreement between Canada and Australia became oper- 
ative as from August 3, 1931, in consequence of which Canada is accorded 
the British preferential schedule of the Australian tariff on 415 of the 433 
items comprising the entire tariff. On six items the intermediate applies 
and on the other twelve the general tariff. Canada grants Australia her 
entire British preferential tariff except where lower rates are given. 

Preferential tariff treatment for Empire products was established in 
Great Britain in 1919 for practically all dutiable goods, other than alco- 
holic liquors, but import duties are levied on only a comparatively lim- 
ited list of commodities. Preferential rates have been provided in nearly 
every case where a duty has been imposed since 1919. 

The recently elected National Government in Great Britain, under 
the leadership of The Rt. Hon. Ramsay MacDonald, rapidly passed 
through the House, during November 1931, anti-dumping legislation, in 
the form of the Abnormal Importations Act, which gave to the President 
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of the Board of Trade for a period of six months, pending the working 
out of a balanced tariff scale, unprecedented powers to impose emergency 
tariffs as high as 100 p.c. ad valorem on a very wide range of manufactured 
articles excepting foods. Goods from different parts of the Empire are 
exempt from the payment of such duties, but it is probable that some 
system will be devised for preventing foreign countries from assembling 
parts of articles in the Dominions in order to qualify for the preference. 
The first duties of 50 p.c. under this legislation became effective on 
Nov. 25, 1931. The dutiable goods in which Canada is particularly 
interested include: paper products, rubber tires and tubes, radio equip- 
ment, vacuum cleaners, batteries, and artificial silk goods. 

At the Imperial Conference of 1930 a wheat-quota system was sug- 
gested as an alternative to preferential duties on foodstuffs but more 
time for the proper consideration of the proposal was required. The 
favourable attitude of the new National Government of the United 
Kingdom seems likely to make the wheat quota and other features of 
inter-Empire trade leading subjects of discussion at the 1932 Conference 
which may meet in Ottawa. 

The Irish Free State has a somewhat different tariff with several 
British preferential rates, which apply to Canadian goods. The British 
preferential schedule of the New Zealand tariff is extended to a limited 
number of Canadian articles while in the case of motor cars and certain 
parts thereof there are special rates to Canada between the British 
preferential and the general. In Northern Rhodesia (except Congo Basin) 
and in Southern Rhodesia, Canadian products are granted the British 
preferential rates, which are in force on the generality of goods. The 
Union of South Africa has incorporated in her tariff minimum and maxi- 
mum rates of duty, and a certain number of the minimum rates have 
been accorded to Canada. The Union tariff is in force also in the native 
territories of Basutoland, Bechuanaland, and Swaziland, as well as in 
South-West Africa and Walfisch Bay. Several other parts of the Empire, 
viz., Cyprus, Fiji, Western Samoa, Mauritius, British North Borneo, 
Brunei, Sarawak, Isle of Man, Guernsey, and Gibraltar grant various 
preferences to Canadian products over goods of non-British origin. 


Foreign Countries—Arising out of old British treaties which are 
applicable to Canada, later British treaties, favoured-nation clauses of 
commercial treaties sanctioned by Canadian Acts of Parliament, or Cana- 
dian conventions of commerce, Canada extends on a reciprocal basis most- 
favoured-nation customs treatment to the following countries:— 


Argentine Republic, Estonia, Latvia, Serb-Croat-Slovene 
Belgium, Finland, Lithuania, Kingdom, 
Colombia, France, Netherlands, Spain, 

Cuba, Hungary, Norway, Sweden, 
Czechoslovakia, Italy, Portugal, Switzerland, 
Denmark, Japan, Roumania, Venezuela. 


Under mutual most-favoured-nation customs treatment each contract- 
ing country accords to the goods of the other the lowest duties applied to 
similar products of any foreign origin unless there are reservations. Most- 
favoured-nation obligations do not include preferences which a EQUITY 
may exchange with its Dominions or colonies. 


CHAPTER XV 


INTERNAL TRADE—WHOLESALE AND RETAIL TRADE. 
—FREIGHT MOVEMENTS—STOCK MARKETS— 
COMMODITY PRICES—COST OF LIVING 


Internal trade in Canada is of primary importance among economic 
activities. The home consumption of goods and services by a population 
of 10,000,000 requires a greater expenditure of economic activity than that 
required for the prosecution of external trade. Internal trade includes 
the transportation and distribution of goods to the final consumer through 
the medium of railways, steamships, warehouses, wholesale and retail 
stores, and other agencies. It includes all professional services such as 
those carried on by doctors, theatres, hospitals, schools, banks, insurance 
companies, and innumerable others. All such activities, even if not pro- 
ductive of material goods, add substantially to the national income. 


Historically, Canadian internal trade developed as a result of the fur- 
trade, fur being the first great staple sought in Canada by Europeans in 
exchange for their products. This trade spread until it covered the whole 
area of the Dominion, forming the framework into which the economic 
activities of the nation were gradually built. Lumber, fisheries, agricul- 
tural, mineral and other resources were gradually exploited. As popula- 
tion grew local manufacturing industries supplanted certain imports. 
Diverse resources in various parts of the country led to a vast exchange 
of products, and growing wealth gave rise to increasing abundance of 
services. 

Unfortunately, owing to the many ramifications of internal trade, its 
statistical measurement presents great difficulties. Nevertheless some idea 
of its extent may be gathered from the fact that in 1929 the grand total 
value of the activities of those occupied in production of all kinds as 
estimated under the heading National Income on p. 45 was $5,900,000,000, 
while the combined money value of external trade (imports and Canadian 
exports) was $2,629,000,000. 

The sections which follow deal with those features of internal trade 
which have not received treatment elsewhere in this handbook. 


Wholesale and Retail Trade 


The moving of goods of all descriptions so that the ultimate consumer 
may conveniently obtain them, is a business which uses many millions 
of dollars in capital and employs many thousands of hands. A census of 
Canadian trading establishments taken in 1924 showed that there was 
invested in retail establishments alone $1,250 millions with sales amount- 
ing to $2,500 millions. Sales at wholesale were estimated to be at least 
two-thirds of that amount. 
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Chain Stores—In recent years great changes have taken place in the 
organization of the distribution of goods. The chain store is now doing 
a large and growing proportion of the work of retailing merchandise, 
though this type of store is not occupying the whole field. In a study 
made by the Bureau of Statistics in 1930 of 210 chain-store organizations, 
it was estimated that independent stores still do 75 p.c. or more of the 
retail business of the Dominion. In food products, the most developed 
section of the chain-store movement, chain stores probably account for 
about 25 to 30 p.c. of the business. An important result of this movement 
is the rise of organized independents. Large numbers of independent 
stores are forming common buying and advertising organizations, thus 
bringing to themselves some of the economies of large scale dealings 
enjoyed by chain stores. The next few years are likely to see keen com- 
petition between these rival organizations. 


Merchandising outlets in the 210 chain-store systems mentioned above 
numbered 11,869, of which 2,965 were for food products, 991 for tobacco, 
512 for toilet articles, 428 for women’s, misses’ and children’s clothing, 410 
for house furnishings, 387 for drugs and drug sundries, 378 for hardware. 
Total sales amounted to $256 millions. Food products represented 
54-9 p.c. of this, women’s clothing 4-2 p.c., men’s clothing 3-8 p.c., tobacco 
3:4 p.c., dry goods and notions 3-1 p.c., hardware 3-0 p.c., toilet articles, 
2-7 p.c., boots-and shoes 2:5 p.c. 


Internal Freight Movements 


An important indicator of the volume of internal trade is found in 
the reports of revenue freight carried by the railways. In 1930 this revenue 
freight totalled 96,194,000 tons. The returns by provinces throw light on 
interprovincial trade in Canada. For example, the four western provinces 
show. a net export to the eastern provinces of 6,101,913 tons. of freight 
made up largely of agricultural and animal products. The eastbound 
movement of wheat alone amounted to 5,483,000 tons and other grains and 
agricultural products brought the total net eastern movement up to 6,643,- 
492 tons. The movement of animal products going eastward was 123,168 
tons. There were cross movements of mine products, the net movement 
westward of 305,905 tons consisting mostly of coal. Forest products moved 
eastward to the extent of 452,753 tons and manufactures and miscellaneous 
freight showed a westward movement amounting to 811,595 tons, fish, and 
lime and plaster being the only commodities listed with a net movement 
eastward. The accompanying table shows the figures for revenue freight 
by provinces for the first eight months of 1931 with comparative totals 
for 1930. 
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Freight Originated and Freight Terminated for Eight Months 
ended August 31, 1931 


Originated | Received Terminated| Delivered 
Province at from Total at to Total 
Stations Foreign | Originated || Stations Foreign | Terminated 
in Canada | Connections in Canada | Connections 
000 tons 000 tons 000 tons 000 tons 000 tons 000 tons 
Prince Edward Isld. 177 - 177 173 12 185 
Nova Scotia........ 3,865 78 3, 943 3,344 208 3,552 
New Brunswick..... 1,149 393 1,542 1,088 859 1,947 
Quebecic te 5,300 1,917 UPA 5, 848 2,730 8,583 
Ontario ee 9,898 12,491 22,389 14,388 8,996 23,384 
Manitoba see. 2,368 115 2,483 2,394 7 2,464 
Saskatchewan....... 3,303 233 3,586 1,864 205 2,069 
Al bertaaysc ere se 4,132 106 4,238 1,904 3 1,907 
British Columbia... 2,613 247 2,860 2,095 1,702 3,797 
Totals for eight 
months, 1931.. 82, 855 15,580 48, 435 33, 098 14,790 47, 888 
Totals for eight 
months, 1930.. 42, 488 20, 235 62, 723 44,008 17, 965 61,973 


Stock Markets 


A subject often classified under the head of finance but akin to 
internal trade, inasmuch as it concerns a great trading market closely 
linked with the business organization of the country, is that of stock 
markets. The principal stock exchanges in Canada are located at Mont- 
real and Toronto, though those at other centres such as Winnipeg, Calgary 
and Vancouver are increasing in importance. In recent years there has 
been a huge increase in the volume of business transacted on the stock 
exchanges, due to the widespread participation of the general public in 
the “bull” market which extended from 1924 to 1929. Since the market 
crash of November, 1929, however, trading has fallen away considerably 
due to heavy losses, business depression and caution on the part of the 
investing public. 

The extent of public participation in the stock market is illustrated by 
the table below showing the volume of sales on the Montreal Exchange. 


Number of Shares Traded on the Montreal Stock Exchange 


Month 1929 1930 1931 Month 1929 1930 1931 
Janeen | ped vlidos 200 988, 789 377,241 || July..... 928, 841 308, 399 245, 845 
Pebsrzk ; 2,037, 891 830,534 706,607 || Aug......] 2,103,138 558, 387 169,400 
March...} 2,157,613 | 1,183,969 605,696 || Sept.....] 1,854,675 817,409 437,503 
April.....{ 1,117,480 | 1,601,764 477,053 || Oct......] 3,609,402 | 1,350,604 308,888 
May ara 1,287,879 | 1,088,587 851,426 || Nov.....| 2,077,720 466, 867 431,758 
June... - 766,813 | 1,389,170 528,093 || Dec...... 1,088,757 532,593 - 


Security Prices, 1931—The Bureau of Statistics publishes several series 
of index numbers designed to measure the movement of security prices in 
general and of important groups of stocks in particular, which constitute 
an important barometer of business conditions. The table below shows 
the course of the investors’ index number by months for 1931 and for 
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representative months in the years 1929 and 1930. Tables of index 
numbers of traders’ activities and of mining stocks during the past three 
years are also given. 


Investors’ Monthly Index Numbers of Common Stocks 


(1926=100) 
Year and Month Banks Utilities | Industrials Total 
1929— 
ANUATY see ee eT en eee Ne rete reey 150-2 154-0 286-1 207-4 
IEEE) osc ese rate cies Serena ROO STO eS ae et 143-5 150-1 266-2 192-6 
UN OMe tee eee cits cee mime eee ae 129-7 143-4 264-1 185-6 
SED LOI DOR ara stat nak Cerne ere aerials 133-2 163-1 315-8 217-1 
1930— 
RATA Varn eters + cielo roe eee eee ete 120°3 133°3 209-1 155-7 
Lael Waticne Cee eRe an On aoa orate 118-6 143-7 220-9 166-5 
PANU OUIS Geet cs Miia as cra hoeralccetre er eM cent 113-3 116-0 153-1 125-0 
ovine pias Be ae tile, Revitel eta esa a 108-2 104-7 120-3 103-1 
JANUAT Vie ements HOG ee eae aren ee est, 109-1 107:3 124-7 106-9 
TENE) a gb EE ON Zar, net ree Anger a Ria aes, are esate ers ah, ne 110-1 114-9 129-3 111-6 
WTO ate, CAR dS ieee een ge gene ee Nay te trod aaa 111-6 116-1 127-8 110-8 
ANDES eects ei ete ica ire ce it ert eitee 109-1 104-8 106-8 97-1 
IVES peer nar cre Petar Setar beso os Sn adn the 101-3 85-2 89-0 81-4 
DUNO Mc orl Ae eto ced ot en ee Se orn ee 97-1 80-4 91-1 80-1 
GD KSAT ae ets «ere aS te Nk eae ei SN 100-3 81-7 94-6 83-7 
PAUP UST ce eee eter ene eine wate a 97-3 76-6 94-4 81:3 
Septembern ee oe weeer ters cretion aus 94-3 65-4 79-3 68:6 
OCOD ere ets Ree tee FS ae Ean 92-9 60-1 74-3. 64-6 
INGO TLD OL sees te oa ep a uy 5, ere 92-9 63-5 86-6 71-9 


Traders’ Index Numbers of the Prices of the Twenty-five Best Selling 
Industrial and Public Utility Common Stocks on the Montreal 
and Toronto Exchanges 

(1926=100) 


Nots.—The ‘‘Trader’s Index’’ measures the trend of gains or losses for an ‘‘average’’ trader 
who buys and sells as a whole and turns over his investments every week. 


Month 1929 1930 1931 Month 1929 1930 1931 
VaNNAT Yee e 1,039-5 828-9 GOSS Patiliyeny. eta 1,032-1 768°6 492-4 
Hebruary.......) 1,125-8 864-3 660-2 |} August......... 1,170-1 731°3 470-7 
Marchos...c.s. 1,057-3 898-6 714-3 || September..... 1, 230-4 778-4 394-5 
Aprile, vemteom acc 962-4 | 1,010-9 621-5 || October........ 1,125-8 618-1 360-6 
1 EN ee ek 955-1 921-2 495-2 || November..... 769-2 612-7 448-5 
UUNSSS eee see 968-0 821-3 464-8 || December..... 786-7 596-5 - 


Taking the prices of stocks in 1926 as equal to 100 the monthly index 
number of industrials reached its peak in September 1929, when it was 
315-8, that is to say, they were on the average over three times the price 
prevailing in the base year 1926. In the same month the index for public 
utility stocks had risen to 163-1 and that for all common stocks to 217-1. 
November 1929 saw the index for industrials at 209-4, utilities at 130-9, 
and all stocks at 154-7. Throughout 1930 the trend was more gradually 
to lower levels with minor upward movements in April and September. 
This downward tendency was interrupted in the first two months of 1931, 
but in May the indexes for these groups fell below the 1926 figures. In 
November 1931, industrials stood at 86-6, utilities at 63-5, and all stocks 
at 71-9. 
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Index Numbers of Twenty Mining Stocks 


(1926=100) 

Month 1929 1930 1931 Month 1929 1930 1931 
VAaAnUSTtyceeeeeer 125-7 78-9 OS<Dal ecUly. eee 109-6 68-7 68-6 
February s 123-7 86-1 3" On| PXUSUSL. eee 114-8 68-0 67-8 
Mareh jae oc 120-3 85-2 77:1 || September..... 104-8 68-7 63-1 
ADT ae 112-7 83-3 82-3 || October........ 90-1 61-3 59-5 
Mayors ee 108-9 76-3 75-9 || November..... 75-7 60-5 64-6 
June eee 103-9 73-1 69-1 || December..... 74-5 59-2 - 


In mining stocks the peak of the bull market was reached in October, 
1927, when the index was 143-8 (prices in 1926=100). From that date 
it has sagged, with temporary rallies, until it reached the figure of 59-2 
in December, 1930. In 1931 this index rose gradually to 82-3 in April, - 
but dropped back to 59-5 in October. 


Prices of Commodities 


Trade of all kinds is inseparably linked with price movements. Index 
numbers measuring the rise and fall of commodity prices are also an im- 
portant indicator of business and of monetary conditions. The Dominion 
came into being at a time of falling prices but after 1870 prices rose. 
From 1872 to 1897, however, there was an unprecedented fall, Canada 
experiencing a drop of 44:3 p.c., attributable to monetary factors, the 
great increase in production, and improved transportation facilities. From 
this point until 1913 prices again tended upward. It was a period of rapid 
and unprecedented prosperity almost the world over, and with the rising 
tide of trade, prices rose steeply. On the basis of 1913, the general price 
level in 1896 was 76:0; by 1912 it had risen to 99-5, a gain of over 23 
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points. In 1913 a slump developed until the Great War which resulted 
in a stupendous rise in commodity prices. With the end of the war came a 
momentary lull, but in 1919 and the early part of 1920 the post-war 
boom carried the level higher than ever. In May, 1920, the index number 
was 256-7. The reaction from the optimism which had hoped too much 
from an impoverished world, drove prices precipitately downward until in 
December, 1921, the index was 150-6. For the three years, 1922-24, it 
remained comparatively stable, but rose to 160°3 in 1925, falling to 156-2 
in 1926. 

Wholesale prices in 1926 were taken as the base of a new index 
number which in subsequent years fell to an average of 97:7 in 1927, 96-4. 
in 1928 and 95-6 in 1929. Thereafter in more rapid decline the index 
number receded to an average of 86-6 in 1930 and fell to 70-0 in Septem- 
ber 1931 since when there has been a slight upturn. 


New Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices, 1913-19311 


(1926=100) 

ORE nes cae Repo nnee GA ZO O2 2 raatien eke en sie, 97-3]| 19312 
TOUS oe ahr oe sa ees GOD MLO aT rane cee. ete ere eee te 98-0 MV ANUAT Ve ee eee sete ore 76-7 
BOTS SORE Bee ce ctor as O4 | w1O2 4) Sj tac es see, coe tee 99-4 IN GbruarVvagee seer 76-0 
OLGA toe cn eens Saale O2Di ate aise: canis pace: 1026) archien ss ae Gee 75-1 
1 FUP reas RR RS ei er 1a SN TO26 see eee oe 100-0 A Dri lie eee see oes 74-4 
TOC ees ey Se ges Oe 7 (OP KOA nes ona Aaa Pe Oita NLA Vide ft omtte iatten ane 73°0 
TQIQG. cree os Sara Poet ore 13450|| 928: 592. Shae et pee OCA UNG eee ee cn oe 72-2 
1 UD DN es a re Wes tal 55s Ol 41. G 20s pee eS Oe roan ey ESE hon TTR RS Meee = aealien Ome ota 71°7 
DUA b geos ote cate gra aa ie ae 11O= Oiled OS tye eee a S6- GMA UPUSt is.) cece aes 70-9 
December........... 77-7 September.............] 70-0 
Octobersh i sever 70:4 
INOVOnMlDEr. aise. ee 70-6 


1236 commodities to 1926, thereafter 502. 
2By months, January to November inclusive. 


INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES 
1914-1930 


FOOD, FUEL ,LIGHTING ,RENTS ,CLOTHING ANDO SUNDRIES 
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Cost of Living 


Statistics of cost of living constitute a very important phase of price 
statistics. Index numbers of retail prices, rents, and costs of services 
issued by the Bureau of Statistics are constructed from a general point of 
view, having for their object the measurement of the general movement 
of such prices and costs in the Dominion as a whole, and being so calcu- 
lated as to make comparisons possible with other general index numbers 
constructed on similar principles, as, for example, the index of wholesale 
prices. Calculated as they are on the aggregative principle, 2.e., the total 
consumption of each commodity, the Bureau’s index numbers afford an 
excellent measurement of changes in the average cost of living in the 
Dominion as distinguished from that of any particular class or section. 

The Bureau’s index numbers of the cost of living are designed to show 
changes relating to average conditions. On the basis of 1926—100, the 
total index was 66-0 for the year 1914, 124-2 in 1920, 98-9 in 1928 and 
99-9 in 1929. The latter part of 1929 was marked by a slight increase 
over the average for the year, a tendency which was still further apparent 
in the first month of 1930, when the total index reached 102 compared 
with 99-2 for the year 1930. From that time it has declined steadily and 
in July, 1931, registered 88-8. In August there was a slight upturn but 
thereafter the decline continued. Rentals, which had risen steadily since 
1927, to 106-5 in May, 1930, dropped back to 105-5 in October, 1930, and 
to 103-3 in May, 1931. The food index which has been falling since 
January, 1930, continued its downward trend in 1931 and in November 
stood at 68-5 or nearly 21 points below the January 1930 figure. 


Index Numbers of Retail Prices, Rents and Costs of Services, 1927-1931 
(Averages price in 1926=100) 


Cloth- | Sun- 
Year ‘Total | Food Fuel Rent ing dries 
Index | Index | Index | Index | Index | Index 


OD eee ieee ect ca cpa tes reeaatar ss Us ete ei ay 98-4 98-1 97-9 98-8 97-5 99-1 
MOF A tea Merit emer ete O'S ciao ERR an tea are 98-9 98-6 96-9 101-2 97-4 98-8 
UP) SERN a Ree Pop ea. 9 ee OS Pet cant 99-9 101-0 96-4 103-3 96-9 99-0 
at BO AS TE sr PO oR nn es ee 99-2 98-6 95-7 105-9 93-9 99-4 
ST ANUATS eer eee ec eee ee 95-1 89-1 95-7 105-5 88-3 98-8 
IG Dian Vien acltel eee elec ee eras 94-1 85-6 95-8 105-5 88-3 98-8 
INE ctr ieee ntact. car arene cok enter 92-4 82-8 95-7 105-5 84-7 98-2 
ADIL siete tere Meee <n ley See ee 91-7 80-5 95-6 105-5 84-7 98-2 
1 Bs ee ee ais Sf, SR Ream, Yee ee 8 90-4 77-7 94-2 103-3 84-7 8-2 
i GUAs Sache eae Te oo Si ee, 88-9 75-0 93-6 103-3 81-1 98-0 
PULLS s Boece pena REE Gs oa ee: 88-8 74-7 93-4 103-3 81-1 98-0 
ARIUS E Tos cece aoe ss haere ee 89-1 75:5 94-5 103-3 81-1 98-0 
Septeniberset oscar cee oe eae 88-0 73°5 94-1 103-3 786 98-0 
October. seer he Cee ee 86-6 71-4 94-5 99-3 78-6 98-0 
INIOMOTAD OR tase eerie na 85-7 638-5 94-7 99-3 78-6 98-0 


1 By months, January to November inclusive. 


CHAPTER XVI 
PUBLIC FINANCE > 


Dominion Finance 


Among the powers conferred on the Dominion Government by the 
British North America Act were: the right to deal with the public debt 
and property; the right to raise money by any system of taxation (the 
provinces were limited to direct taxation); and the borrowing of money 
on the credit of the Dominion. The Department of Finance was estab- 
lished in 1869 to have “supervision, control and direction of all matters 
relating to financial affairs, public accounts, and revenue and expenditure 
of the Dominion”. 

At Confederation the revenues, notably the customs and excise duties 
which had previously accrued to the treasuries of the provinces, were 
transferred to the Dominion and combined into a consolidated revenue 
fund against which certain specific charges such as cost of collection, inter- 
est on public debt, and salary of the Governor General were made. The 
remainder of the fund was appropriated by Parliament. The public 
works, cash assets and other property of the provinces, except lands, mines, 
minerals and royalties, also became Dominion property. In its turn the 
Dominion was to become responsible for the debts of the provinces. 

Since the main source of the revenues of the provinces was now taken 
over the Dominion was to pay annual subsidies to the provinces for the 
support of their governments and legislatures. With the growth of the 
Dominion, the principle of subsidy payments has been extended to the 
western provinces and from time to time Se have been made 
in the moneys so paid. 

At the time of the formation of the Dominion, the revenue collec- 
tions were comparatively small but obligations shouldered by the central 
government provided for completion of the Intercolonial Railway and, 
with the entry of British ‘Columbia, for the construction of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway; later on the National Transcontinental was undertaken. 
Indeed the single item of railways and canals accounted for almost the 
entire increase in the net national debt of from $76,000,000 in 1868 to 
$336,000,000 in 1914. To a very great extent therefore, the national debt 
down to the Great War represented expenditures for productive purposes 
and tangible assets were acquired by the Dominion therefor. Moreover 
this debt was largely held outside Canada. The following decade wit- 
nessed the tremendous increase in the debt from $336,000,000 to a maxi- 
mum of $2,453,777,000 in 1923—an increase of over two billions of dollars 
not represented, in the main, by corresponding assets and upon which in- 
terest charges were relatively high. One redeeming feature was that the 
major portion of this debt was now held within the country, for the 
abnormal prosperity induced by the war provided Canadians with the 
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funds to invest in Government issues and the added desire of the Govern- 
ment to tap the rapidly accumulating resources of the masses was instru- 
mental in instructing the man-in-the-street how to invest his money in 
bonds. 

In addition to the increased interest payments due to the piling up 
of war debt, another reason for increased expenditures has been our 
rapidly changing ideas of the functions of government. The growing com- 
plexity of our national life has called for the establishment of services 
undreamed of even a quarter of a century ago. 


The growth of the Dominion revenue, the Dominion expenditure, and 
the net public debt is briefly outlined in the following table:— 


Dominion Finances, 1868-1931 


Per Net 
Revenue Per Total capita Net Debt Debt 

Fiscal Year Receipts capita Expenditure | Expendi- at per 
Receipts ture end of Year | capita 

$ $ $ $ $ $ 
LSU S Aes wee enolase 13, 687, 928 4-05 14,071, 689 4-17 US, SUS NBS |) BPCeIy 
1S 7 Weer a een ye 19,335,561 5-55 19,293,478 5-53 77,706,518 | 22-09 
ISSIR te ses cea 29, 635, 298 6-85 33, 796, 6438 7-82 | 155,395,780 | 35-82 
L891 eran eee 38,579,311 7-98 40,793,208 8-44 | 237,809,031 | 49-09 
LOOMS Reyna heey as 52,514, 701 9-78 57, 982.866 10-79 | 268,480,004 | 49-69 
ITD ies 6 A ee Ay 117,780,409 16-34 | 122,861,250 17-04 | 340,042,052 | 47-18 
LOD AA tec e ee 434,386, 5731 49-64 | 528,302,5132 60-11 |2,340,878,9843| 266-36 
LOQGia EEA en ae eee 380,745,506! 40-78 | 355,186,423? 37-83 |2,389, 731,099 | 254-51 
IC are ee Pare dm Atel ie 398,695, 7761 42-07 | 358,556, 7512 37-67 |2,347, 834,370 | 246-64 
LOQS Ai ene eek eee 422,717, 9831 44-49 | 378,658, 4402 39-21 |2,296, 850,233 | 237-82 
L929 R ene eer ene cone 455,463, 8741 46-97 | 388,805, 953 2 38-62 |2, 225,504,705 | 227-17 
TOS 0 Ree sea ee 441,411, 8061 44-45 398,176, 2462 40-10 |2,177, 768,959 | 222-29 

POST RA sk See 349.587, 2991 33-764) 440,057,336? 42-50 4/2, 261,611,937 | 213-424 


1Eixclusive of special receipts of $1,905,648 in 1921, $2,147,503 in 1926, $1,756,704 in 1927, $6,924,594 
in 1928, $4,687,607 in 1929, $4,505,186 in 1930 and $6,622,060 in 1981. 

2Includes advances to railways, Canadian Government Merchant Marine, etc., of $110,662,655 
in 1921, $11,205,910 in 1926, $11,569,413 in 1927, $18,493,509 in 1928, $13,646,000 in 1929, $8,259,905 in 
1930 and $5,487,399 in 1931. 


The net debt of Canada reached a maximum, for any fiscal year, at March 31, 1923, when it 
was $2,453,776,869. 


4Per capita figures for census years are based upon census populations and for intervening years 
on official estimates. 


Fiscal Year, 1930-31—The difficulties of financing the Dominion dur- 
ing the year 1930-31 were comprehensively outlined by the Minister of 
Finance—the Rt. Hon. R. B. Bennett, Prime Muinister—in his Budget 
Speech delivered to Parliament on June 1, 1981. 

The latest fiscal year was one of declining revenues from taxation. 
All taxes with the exception of the income tax (based on earnings and 
profits for 1929) were substantially less than in the preceding year. On 
the other hand, a large proportion of expenditure, such as interest on the 
national debt amounting to $121,000,000 and war pensions of $46,000,000, 
was fixed and uncontrollable. 
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In the Public Accounts receipts are classified under two headings— 
receipts from taxation, and non-tax revenue resulting from public services 
maintained by the Government. Expenditures are classified under four 
headings:—(1) Ordinary expenditures, which include the costs of govern- 
ment, pensions, subsidies to the provinces, unemployment relief, etc.; (2) 
Capital expenditures on account of railways, canals and public works, for 
which corresponding assets are acquired; (3) Special expenditures; and 
(4) Non-active loans and advances which are not interest-producing but 
are required in part to meet deficits of services for which the Government 
accepts responsibility. 

Total receipts from taxation for the year amounted to $296,276,000 
as.compared with $378,551,000 in the previous fiscal year and $395,921,000 
in 1928-29. Details of these receipts are:— _ 


Receipts from Taxation, fiscal years 1928-31 


Item 1928-29 1¢29-30 1930-31 

$000 $000 $000 
Custom steerer ee fay. ca tener | A en duet 187, 206 179, 430 131, 209 
POX CISC See eG ET eRe ER Neen, oh eth Pn Rt ns beh on oak 63, 685 65,036 57, 747 

War Tax Revenue— 

ST Sia Ae Me eens y Sn ca nin At AN MONE A eh (le lec! Rr ean Bia ay 1,248 1,408 1,429 
PErUst ame eloOanu © Ostman, geet, wee nba nce kn ek, eee 8 - = 
JARS V REN EVOKE CHO adios ae nen rN R eeu, en mapas atalino aati 895 74 74 
BUSINESS slerO Ll CS MeeM erect tart ae tate ete teehee on 455 173 34 
UNCOMCwI axe ae on mete ues. tomer dee BAL Cl aie 59, 422 69,021 71,048 
Sale Sik sei temas ONE ote te At «Oia ae head nL Pan tate ele Saas 63, 646 44, 859 20, 785 
Tax on cheques, transportation tax, etec................. 19,361 18,550 13, 950 
RObaIS mIVeCelpUsHEOIMEhaxatlOner aati sritn ee 395, 921 378, 551 296,276 


Non-tax revenues yielded $53,311,000 compared with $62,860,000 for 
the previous year and $59,543,000 for 1928-29. Three-fifths of the non-tax 
revenue was collected by the Post Office Department. Special receipts 
and credits amounted to $6,622,000. Total receipts were therefore $356,- 
209,358. 


Ordinary expenditures amounted to $393,989,944, including $121,289,844 
interest on debt; $17,435,736 subsidies to the provinces; $45,965,723 for 
war pensions, not including $9,774,357 for treatment and after care of 
returned soldiers; $36,292,604 for the Post Office and $24,699,304 for 
Public Works. Capital expenditures amounting to $28,222,000 were made 
during the year; special expenditure amounted to $12,358,000, over two- 
thirds of which represented reduction in ex-soldiers’ indebtedness to the 
Soldier Settlement Board; and loans and advances, non-active, to the 
extent of $5,487,000, were made chiefly to the Quebec Harbour Commis- 
gion and the Canadian National Steamships. Total expenditures were 
thus $440,057,336 and the deficit for the year $83,847,978. 

_A summary review of the financial situation of the Dominion as at 
March 31, 1931, is given in the balance sheet which follows:— 
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Balance Sheet of the Dominion of Canada, as at Mar. 31, 1931 
(From the Public Accounts) 
ACTIVE ASSETS— 


‘@ashsonshand andan: Banks pate cne rhein ose Peri $ 44,599,432 
Specie; Reserves series ania. ters wise othe ses Attete Oeeneath crane epee 81,457, 889 
Advances to Provinces, Banks, etc....... Bee See, rea eee sean ee tee 111, 454, 050 
Advances tome oLelsn GOVernnl ents seem cae eutremtenteoe emeietmre ete 30,609, 720 
Soldier and General Land Settlement Loans................... 48,150, 885 
Miscellaneous Current rAccounts.ceasien eee ee ioc 32,381, 785 

TotaltActiver Assets. ie thou ieterrticiee era c ie nereae ech eae $ 348,653,761 
Balance being Net Debt, Mar. 31, 1929 (exclusive of interest 

accrued and outstanding carried forward).................. 2,261, 611, 937 


$2,610, 265, 698 


LIABILITIES 1— 
DonmuinioneNotesuniCirculationssscm ee nee aetna $ 141,066,257 
Bank Note Circulation Redemption Fund.......1............. 6, 788, 162 
Post Office Account, Money Orders, Postal Notes, etc., out- 

Standing Aa cheeses Ww. Shared seteloleieteae oe ane ee 4,135,348 
Savings: BankwDeposits.. oo arcs seca nite mei kc eee ene eee 24,750,227 
Insurance and Superannuation Funds...................2.+-..6. 80, 256,279 
Ai gi kyel hints Cee dae ery eee tee oo tL  iatibteane We 20,829, 745 
Contingent Funds sco ctra years hice aan sevlacre stam eae ele oer rent 1,215,146 
Pro VinGevA CCOUNTSancoee WOR See Sor ee ee en eee Cee 9, 623, 817 
H ihotave Varo WN D4 0) reac 8 one mea SrA SNe Be oni ne be ra Pale 2,319, 672,935 
Interests ue and: Outstanding -seec an bier eee 2,427,782 


$2,610, 265, 698 


1The Do cminion of Canada is also responsible for principal and interest on loans negotiated by 
railways, under various Acts of Parliament, amounting to $590,491,292. 

2O0f the Funded Debt $1,800,264,602 was payable in Canada, $253, 512, 033 in London, and $265,- 
896,300 in New York. 


Recent Changes in Taxation—During the years of prosperity between 
‘1926 and 1929, Canadians enjoyed a steadily reduced burden of taxation. 
Thus the ‘sales tax was lowered from 5 p.c. to 2 p.c. during this period and 
was further reduced to 1 p.c. by the Dunning Budget of 1930. Taxes on 
income, postage, cheques, etc., were also reduced. 

The necessity for increased revenues, made clear by the 1931 Budget, 
was met, in the 1931 Session of Parliament, by an immediate increase in 
the sales tax to 4 p.c., effective June 2, 1931, its general application being 
left unchanged. A general excise tax of 1 p.c., effective on the same date, 
was imposed on the importation of goods. Parliament also revised the 
customs tariff imposing increased duties on imported manufactured pro- 
ducts with a view to encouraging Canadian industries and relieving unem- 
ployment. The Customs Act and the Tariff Act were amended so as to 
prevent, as far as possible, unfair competition and the dumping of goods 
in Canada. The income tax was readjusted so that a greater burden fell. 
upon a wider class of the well-to-do. For a more detailed review of the 
tariff changes see p. 136. 


Provincial Finance 


Provincial Governments in Canada are in the position, under section 
118 of the British North America Act, 1867 (30 and 31 Vict., c. 3); and 
the British North America Act, 1907 (7 Edw. VII, c. 11), of having a 
considerable assured income in subsidies from the Dominion Treasury. 
In addition, through the ownership of their lands, minerals and other 
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natural resources, the provinces are in a position to raise considerable 
revenues through land sales, sales of timber, mining royalties, leases of 
waterpowers, etc.. Further, under section 92 of the British North America 
Act, Provincial Legislatures are given authority to impose direct: taxation 
within the province for provincial purposes and to borrow money on the 
sole credit of the province. 

Among the chief methods of taxation to be employed has been the tax- 
ation of corporations and estates. Prominent among the objects of in- 
creased expenditure are education, public buildings, public works, especial- 
ly roads and highways, labour protection, charities, hospitals and places 
of correction. 


The Growth of Provincial Taxation—Whereas in earlier years the 
Dominion subsidies, together with the revenues arising out of the natural 
resources of the provinces and from fees for specific services rendered to 
the citizens, nearly sufficed to cover the whole expense of government and 
rendered a resort to taxation for provincial purposes practically unnecessary 
in most of the provinces, the great increase in the functions of government 
since the commencement of the present century has put an end to this 
state of affairs. Provincial taxation has increased from $15,718,146 in 
1916 to $109,182,462 in 1929—a nearly seven-fold increase in 13 years. 

The increase in the use of automobiles, both for commercial purposes 
and pleasure, is clearly demonstrated by the growing revenues from 
licences and permits issued by the Provincial Governments. In 1921 the 
total revenue of all provinces from automobile licensing amounted to 
$7,857,751. It had increased to $13, 020 607 by 1925 and in 1929 Teached. 
$21,735,827. : | 

The an of revenue from the gosolene tax still further denvieanciatee 
the increasing use of motor vehicles. ‘In 1923 Manitoba and Alberta were 
the only provinces showing a gasolene-tax revenue, the total being 
$280,404. In 1926 all provinces, except Saskatchewan, collected gasolene | 
taxes which amounted to $6,104,716, which was Ha teen a to $17,237,017 
by 1929. 

The provincial revenues from the liquor traffic have increased con- 
siderably of late years. The adoption of government control of the sale 
cf liquor in the majority of the provinces, has resulted in trading profits, 
licensing revenues, and permit fees, all of which have swelled the pro- 
vincial revenues. Prior to the adoption of government control such 
revenues were not available to the provinces. In 1925 the total revenue 
collected by all provinces from the liquor traffic was $8,964,824.° By 1928 » 
it amounted to $22,755,212 and in 1929 to $27,599,687. 


Bonded Indebtedness of the Provinces—The bonded indebtedness of 
the provinces amounts to about four-fifths of their total direct liabilities. 
In recent years, the aggregate bonded indebtedness of the provinces has 
steadily increased. The total for the nine provinces was $708,900,342 in 
1925, $715,489,427 in 1926, $757,168,785 in 1927, $779,155,374 in 1928, $819,-. 
517,036 in 1929 and $919,002,706 in 1930. This bonded indebtedness for 
1930 was divided by provinces as follows:—P.E.I., $2,329,000; NS., 
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$55,483,480; N.B., $41,071,496; Que., $76,735,292; Ont., $398,821,345; Man., 
$76,641,161; Sask., $73,667,316; Alta., $106,888,380; B-C., $87,365,236. The 
development of the principle of public ownership is largely responsible for 
the high bonded indebtedness in certain provinces, particularly in Ontario 
where the hydro-electric system and the provincially-owned Temiskaming 
and Northern Ontario Railway largely account for the bonded indebted- 
ness of the province. The larger of these public utilities, the hydro- 
electric system, is, however, meeting from its revenues the interest on 
the indebtedness incurred in its construction. 


The expansion in the ordinary revenues and expenditures and the in- 
creases in direct liabilities of the Provincial Governments are shown by 
aggregated figures for the years 1873-1930 and by individual provinces for 
1930 below :— 


Aggregate Provincial Revenues and Expenditures, 1873-1930, and by 
Provinces, 1930 


Fiscal Year Ended— Ordinary Ordinary Direct 
Revenue Expenditure Liabilities 
$ $ $ 
TST Sherk eer ls Rear? Renee: fs cn eee ee 6, 960, 922 6, 868, 884 - 
A Reto Wile ech Air INN US es Et ae TRU NOON ON. a iraierral cede I Ce 7, 858, 698 8,119, 701 - 
SOT 8 cere mete Wey wey Ad oe ae te I tN ee ee 10,693,815 11, 628, 353 = 
TOOL: eee. ear n t en.  ne 14,074,991 14, 146, 059 : ~ 
a HT i ee aR RR INR A a tek Ae 40, 706, 948 38,144,511 128,302, 8481 
1D Tie rediercear aks een Ee ee ca tenes Daa 102,030,458 102,569,515 565, 470, 552 
LY Pos Ih a arent Sa Ee Anep ey Maen coe Air, ARMOUR UA eee ae 146, 450, 904 144, 183,178 893,499, 812 
1D Te Re ie SEOs Pa Ta RN Is SP eee Reg 156, 845, 780 152, 211, 883 915, 237, 988 
102 Beers ee ne ORE, sph bieels nee (ema 168, 109, 505 165, 538,910 963, 169, 888 
gO AU RE aa aire. Neko tts eee Wer ahi! 6c AER nee cee os 183,598, 024 177, 542, 192 1,034,071, 264 
LOZ ON(DrOVISIONal) agen eee ae Ree iar 188, 084, 468 185,108, 139 1, 140, 953, 696 
Princes awarcel sland eee cere enna 1,148, 749 1,133,366 3,398,047 
INOVAISCOUIAe cece een. Ieee eee 7,682,066 7,900, 987 62,311,047 
WewabTrimsiwic kisser senate ..c tee areca 6,518, 285 7,357,020 mO2;084-000 
Quebec Wt tee tlc ee. 3.6 ake ee 43,585,121 39,374,910 97,856, 855 
Ontarioevre ey. 27st ote eee «sca tee 57,3438, 291 57,989, 353 476,178, 249 
IMENICOD disses sone Mee eeret net «6. sccd rte 1359225135 13, 802, 934 105, 940, 743 
Saskatchewanicp. cased eee coke cone LO ;oOleo2” 17,079, 704 81,178, 245 
Alberta Yet oss. 200 oe eee een oe ee 15, 829, 865 _ 15,402, 885 127, 465, 842 
British Columbias eae. ae eee 25.498, 409 25,066. 980 124, 090,335 


1 Statistics for the Province of Saskatchewan are for 1913. 


Municipal Finance 


Under the provisions of the British North America Act, the muni- 
-cipalities are the creations of the Provincial Governments. Their organ- 
ization and their powers differ in different provinces, but almost every- 
where they, have very considerable powers of local self-government. If 
we include the local government districts of Saskatchewan and Alberta, 
there are over 4,100 municipal governments in Canada. These 4,100 
municipal governments have together probably 20,000 members described 
as mayors, reeves, controllers, councillors, etc., the experience training 
them for the wider duties of public life in the Dominion and in the prov- 
inces. Certain of the larger municipalities, indeed, are larger spenders of 
public money than are some of the provinces. 
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The cost of municipal government, like the cost of provincial and 
Dominion government, has greatly. increased since the pre-war period, 
principally due to the increased services demanded from municipal bodies. 
Among such public services which play a large part in municipal expendi- 
tures may be mentioned education, roads and highways, sanitation, fire 
and police protection, and social relief and charities. Thus the aggregate 
taxes imposed by the municipalities of Ontario increased from $34,231,214 
in 1913 to $115,787,000 in 1929. In Quebec the aggregate ordinary expendi- 
tures of the municipalities increased from $19,478,740 in 1914 to $33,643,000 
in 1929. In Manitoba, again, municipal taxation has increased from 
29,449,000 in 1914 to $19,464,000 in 1929; in Saskatchewan, from $13,359,000 
in 1914 to $27,945,000 in 1928; in Alberta, from $8,794,000 in 1915 to 
$13,870,000 in 1929 and in British Columbia, from $8,698,820 in 1914 to 
$18,389,000 in 1929. The taxes levied by the municipalities of Nova Scotia 
were $6,653,000 in 1929 as compared with $3,390,000 as recently as 1919. 


Municipal Assessments——Throughout the Dominion, the chief basis of 
municipal tax revenue is the real estate within the limits of the munici- 
palities; though in certain provinces personal property, income, and _ busi- 
ness carried on are also taxed. General taxes are normally assessed at the 
rate of so many mills on the dollar of the assessed valuations. In the 
Prairie Provinces the values of improvements made to real property are 
often rated at a very low figure, e.g., in Saskatchewan, where the taxable 
valuations of buildings are about 10 p.c. of the taxable valuations of 
lands, and in Alberta, where they are about 20 p.c. of the taxable valua- 
tions of lands. 

There are various reasons for fluctuations in assessment valuations, 
due to differences in laws and varying practices with regard to assessment 
as between provinces, as between classes of municipalities and as between 
municipalities of the same class from year to year. Such matters are 
more fully dealt with in the special report of the Bureau of Statistics on 
“ Assessment Valuations by Provinces”. 

Land valuations in the West, which in earlier years were somewhat 
inflated, have of late been assessed on a sounder basis, and in some prov- 
inces the Equalization Boards have placed a more equitable valuation on 
lands as among the various rural municipalities. 


Bonded Indebtedness—Like other Canadian governing bodies, the 
municipalities of the greater part of Canada borrowed rather freely during 
the years between 1917 and 1929. The bonded indebtedness of Ontario 
municipalities rose from $153,568,409 in 1913 to $451,936,592 in 1929, while 
that of Quebec municipalities increased from $132,078,584 in 1914 to $293,- 
557,500 in 1929, and a proportionate increase took place in other prov- 
inces. There was an increase for 1929 over 1928 in each of the provinces 
with the exception of Nova Scotia. Total bonded indebtedness for all 
municipalities throughout Canada equalled $1,135,022,889 for 1929 as com- 
pared with $1,077,005,531 in 1928. British Columbia ranks third after 
Ontario and Quebec with $118,483,618, and these three provinces have 
over 76 p.c. of the municipal bonded debt of Canada. 


CHAPTER XVII 


CURRENCY AND BANKING—INSURANCE—LOAN 
AND TRUST COMPANIES—MISCELLANEOUS 


Currency and Banking 


Early trade in Canada was carried on by barter. Beads, blankets, 
beaver and other furs, tobacco and wheat have been at various times used 
as substitutes for currency. Further, under the French régime playing 
cards stamped with a value and redeemable yearly on the receipt of bills 
of exchange on Paris, came into circulation. In the early years of the 
British period, the Spanish dollar and the English shilling were the chief 
mediums of exchange, together with such paper money as the army bills 
issued by the Government for supplies during the war of 1812. In 1853 


Gold Ingots Ready for 
Storing in the Vaults. 
—Average value, $10,- 
000 each. 


Pouring Refined Gold into Moulds at the Royal Canadian Mint, Ottawa— 


The limitations recently imposed on the free export of gold have greatly 
increased the quantity going to the Mint. 


Courtesy Canadian Government Motion Picture Bureau. 
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a measure was passed providing for the adoption of decimal currency with 
a dollar equivalent to the American dollar, and from January 1, 1858, the 
accounts of the province of Canada were kept in terms of dollars. The use 
of the dollar as a monetary unit was extended throughout the Dominion 
by the Uniform Currency Act of 1871. 

The Canadian dollar is a gold dollar weighing 25-8. grains, nine-tenths 
fine gold, and thus containing 23-22 grains of gold. Five-dollar and ten- 
dollar Canadian gold pieces have been coined at the Royal Canadian 
Mint,! at Ottawa, to a limited extent but, in the main, the currency of 
Canada is in the form of silver, nickel and bronze token currency for 
fractional parts of a dollar and Dominion notes and bank notes for mul- 
tiples of a dollar. The Canadian gold reserves, which exist for the re- 
demption of Dominion notes, contain, besides Canadian gold coin, British 
and United States gold coin, which is also legal tender in Canada, as well 
as bullion. 


Dominion Notes—The issue of Dominion notes in one-dollar, two- 
dollar, four-dollar, five-dollar and fractional units, also in larger notes of 
from fifty to five thousand dollars (and in late years fifty thousand 
dollars) increased steadily prior to 1914, and very rapidly during the war 
period, reaching a maximum in June, 1919, when notes to the value of 
$300,750,000 were in circulation. There has since been a considerable 
decline corresponding to the reduction in prices, and the notes in cir- 
culation at June, 1931, were $145,317,000. About 60 to 70 p.c. of these 
Dominion notes are in the hands of the banks as reserves... Dominion notes 
are legal tender everywhere in Canada except at the offices which the 
Government maintains for their redemption. During the war period this 
redemption was suspended but gold payment was resumed on July 1, 
1926. 
Bank Notes—As already stated, Canadians early became accustomed 
to the free circulation of paper money, and practically all Canadian banks 
at their beginning have made the issue of bank notes their chief means of 
earning profits. For the last forty years, no note holder who is the prior 
creditor in the case of the failure of a bank, has lost a dollar. The cir- 
culation of bank notes has proceded on somewhat parallel lines with that 
of Dominion notes, as is shown by the following table:— 


Note Circulation 1870-1931 


Dominion Bank Notes Dominion Bank Note 
Note Circulation Note Circulation 
Year Circulation (averages) Year Circulation (averages 
(averages) or (averages or 
for the year)| the year) for the year) the year) 
$ $ $ $ 
AS TOP te meters ee 7,294, 1032 RAE OBI IA || TOUR eas Goaono ne 212,681,059 165, 235, 168 
TSSORse eos ele sieer: Pera NspODSe| wi se2020s G20 | ee O 2b ae cic + ote sere 190, 004, 824 168, 885, 995 
TS90 Sm aero acecte 15,501,360 BYR Y rai lel UE eos aoe lenient 184, 898, 003 172, 100, 763 
1900 ces he eee 26,550, 465 AGO TEN (SONI) PLOZS acrareterteree eters 201,171,816 176,716,979 
1DLOS cern 89, 628, 569 Sat 2ORS OSulenl O20ere tee eteeitar 204,381, 409 178, 291, 030 
UO ee ease nites hae 159, 080, 607 OS eS GOO 2a || malos Onewetererenetee 174, 616,019 159,341, 085 
T9208 ees acme ine 305,806,288 | 288,800,379 " 19313............ 145,251,0573! 140,461, 8518 


1 The administration of the Mint, formerly known as the Canadian branch of the Royal Mint, 
has been taken over from the Imperial Government by the Canadian Government, as from 


Dee. 1, 1931. 2 Circulation on June 30. 


3 Averages for nine months. 
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Banking —About the commencement of the 19th century the growth of 
Canadian business was being hampered by the unsatisfactory and chaotic 
currency situation. The need for a stable paper currency was temporarily 
met by the army bills referred to above, but the withdrawal of this cur- 
rency at the close of the war of 1812 directed public attention once more 
to the expediency of securing a currency through the establishment of 
‘banks. The Bank of Montreal commenced business as a bank of note 
issue in 1817, and the following sixty years was a period of great expan- 
sion in banking with a corresponding increase in the number of charters 
granted. 

The number of branches, assets, liabilities, loans and deposits of the 
‘Canadian chartered banks as at Sept. 30, 1931, by banks, together with 
totals for 1900, 1910, 1920 and 19380, are shown in the table below:— 


Statistics of Chartered Banks as at Sept. 30, 1931, with totals 


1900-1939 
Branch- tao ee tere 
es in Total ties Da Total | Loans ee 
Bank Canada to Liabili- {and Dis-| 

Assets to the : by the 

and Share- Publi ties counts | p bli 

Abroad holders | * UONC Bue 

$ $ $ $ $ ~*$ 

No. | 000,000 | 000,000 | 000,000 | 000.000 | 000,000 | 000,000 
sBankworVlontreal sy eeeene ener 628 786 7 708 782 390 646 
BantsohiNovascOulasenneee tae 336 264 36 227 263 144 200 
Bantvonelorontoweees 2 sete 203 122 15 106 121 67 95 
Banque Provinciale du Canada..... 139 52 5 46 51 28 42 
‘Canadian Bank of Commerce....... 734 598 60 535 595 331 467 
Royal Bank of Canadas a. 901 805 70 728 798 528 627 
Dominion Banke pe eae eae 143 130 16 tS 129 81 102 
‘Banque Canadianne Nationale...... 273 147 14 131 145 90 115 
Wmperial Bank of Canada........... 239 136 15 119 134 82 107 
/Barclay’s Bank (Canada)!.......... 2 5 1 4 5 3 2 
otal srpliO3 lke stes wearer cet 3,598 | 3,045 306 re | BoORE: 1,744 2,403 
otal! O30) e eerie 4, 262 Sor 305 2,910 | 3,215 | 2,065 2517 
Totals O20 aie ereesee hoe 4,876 3,064 252 2,784 3,036 1,935 2,438 
(Rotals LOl0s peor AVAL AL PA 179 1,019 1,198 870 910 
Rotalss190 Oe meee pee 641 460 98 356 454 279 305 


1 Barclay’s Bank commenced operations in Canada in September, 1929. 
21911. 


. The Canadian Banking System, which may be described as “a de- 
centralized system of relatively large joint stock, commercial and industrial 
‘banks, privately owned and managed, but working under a uniform law and 
‘subject to the supervision of the Dominion Government, with the banks 
kept in competition with each other by the power to organize branches 
freely”, is quite unlike that existing in England and most European coun- 
‘tries, where a strong central bank stands in close relation to the Govern- 
ment Treasury, and unlike that of the United States where a system of 
regional centralization prevails. The Canadian Banking System is a pro- 
duct of evolution, having grown up gradually with changes made from 
‘time to time as experience directed. Its most distinctive feature, the 
‘oranch bank system, is well adapted to the needs of a country of wide 


TOTAL ASSETS, TOTAL LIABILITIES TO THE PUBLIC 
NOTE CIRCULATION OF THE CHARTERED BANKS, I867-I930 
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area and small population, especially to the requirements of the grain 
and cattle trade of the west, since it forms within itself a ready method 
of shifting funds from one part of the country to another and from one 
industry to another as the occasion may demand and ensures fairly uni- 
form rates over wide areas. The number of chartered banks which was 
36 in 1881, and 34 in 1901, decreased to 25 in 1913, and to only 10 in 1981. 
This lessening of the number of banks has been accompanied by a great 
increase in the number of branches. In 1868 there were only 123 branch 
banks in Canada. In 1902 the number had grown to 747, in 1916 to 3,198, 
and at the beginning of 1931 to 4,083. From 1867 to Sept., 1931, the total 
assets have grown from $78,000,000 to $3,045,000,000. 

In recent years the banks of Canada have extended their business 
outside of the country itself and at the beginning of 1931 had among 
them 179 branches in foreign countries, mainly in Newfoundland, the 
British and foreign West Indies, Central and South America, and also in 
the great centres of international finance, London, Paris and New York. 

Through the operation of the clearing houses, a record of inter-bank 
transactions has been maintained since 1889, which forms a valuable 
indication of the trend of business. The clearings at Montreal, the com- 
mercial metropolis of Canada, were $454 millions in 1889, reached $1,098 
millions in 1902, $2,088 millions in 1910, and $7,109 millions in 1920 at 
the height of the inflation period. This, however, does not tell the whole 
story, since numerous transactions between persons who carry their 
accounts in the same bank are not recorded in bank clearings; also, every 
amalgamation of banks lessens in so far the volume of clearings. Ac- 
cordingly, a record of cheques debited to accounts at all branches at 
clearing-house centres was instituted in 1924; between that date and 1930 
Montreal bank debits increased from $7,502 millions to $12,271 millions, 
and the grand total of bank debits for Canada from $27,157 millions to 
$37,491 millions which, while over $900 millions less than for 1929, still 
showed an increase of nearly 38 p.c. in six years. 


Bank Clearings and Bank Debits, 1924-1931 


Exchanges of Exchanges of 
the Clearing | Bank Debits the Clearing | Bank Debits 
Year Houses of to Year Houses of to 
Chartered Individual Chartered Individual 
Banks Accounts Banks Accounts 
in Canada in Canada 
$000,000 $000,000 tan $000,000 $000,000 
TODA CY hs Sees tera 17,008 DU ea Sil JAIIAT Vee eeetee. 1,459 2,668 
LODE eth tceaie tte © 16, 762 28,126 February....... 1,323 2,535 
IV Ags coaroonone Lake 30,358 Marchivens ascrme 1,366 2,570 
1 OA eat ad ca aie SN ce 20,568 36, 094 April eee 1,519 2,786 
GIB ks eet wee 24.555 43,477 May ficomnw: ax. 1,696 3,172 
TOD Geeta ne ie 25,105 46, 670 SUNG er eiles one 1, 420 2,694 
LOS OR Sate tase pce 20, 092 37,491 LULVercer tener 1,325: 2,400 
ACIS tie ean 1,227 2,244 
September...... 1,255 2,451 
Octobers-c.eoa 1,369 2,587 
November...... lira - 


1 By months January to November inclusive. 
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Insurance 


Life Insurance—The life insurance business was introduced into 
Canada by companies from the British Isles and the United States. 
Among the first companies to transact life insurance business in Canada 
may be mentioned: Scottish Amicable (1846), Standard (1847), Canada 
Life (1847), Aitna (1850), Liverpool and London and Globe (1851), and 
Royal (1851). No fewer than 14 companies began business in the early 
70’s, including four native companies, namely: Sun (incorporated 1865, 
began business 1871), Mutual of Canada (Ontario Mutual, 1870), Con- 
federation (1871) and London (1874). By 1875 there were at least 26 
companies and possibly several more, competing for the available busi- 
ness in Canada, as against 42 active companies licensed by the Dominion 
and a few provincial companies in 1929. Of the 42 companies licensed 
by the Dominion 28 were Canadian, 6 British and 8 foreign. 

The development of life insurance in Canada, as in other English- 
speaking countries at least, has been marked by an increased service to 
the individual policy holder. The benefits which may now be obtained 
under a life insurance policy are calculated to meet the needs of the policy 
holder and of his dependants, whether in event of old age or in event of 
death or of disability. Within the last few years there has been introduced 
what is known as “group insurance”, a plan whereby a group of persons, 
usually employees, are insured by their employer, for a uniform amount 
or a varying amount determined by a formula, under one policy, generally 
on the term plan, the employer paying the premium or a substantial part 
thereof. Each employee usually has the right to obtain an individual 
policy at ordinary normal rates, without medical examination, on term- 
ination of employment. 


LIFE INSURANCE IN FORCE IN CANADA, 
1870 —1930 | 
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As a result of the adaptation of life insurance policies to the needs of 
the public, and of the growing wealth of the community, the growth in the 
amount of life insurance in force has been phenomenal. In 1869 the total 
life insurance in force in Dominion companies was only $35,680,000 as com- 
pared with $6,492,428,676 at the end of 1930. This later figure was equal 
to $653 per head of population. In addition there was $185,288,774 of 
fraternal insurance transacted by Dominion licensees and $190,589,965 of 
insurance transacted by provincial licensees. Thus the total life insurance 
in force in the Dominion at the end of 1930 was $6,868,307,415. More 
detailed figures showing the growth of life insurance by Dominion com- 
panies are given on p. 159. The increase in the premium income of all 
life companies hcensed to transact business in Canada was from $90 mil- 
lions in 1920 to $211 millions in 1929 and $221 millions in 1930. 

The table below shows the growth of life insurance month by month 
in 1931 as compared with 1930. The statistics are not complete but repre- 
sent approximately 85 p.c. of the total business transacted in Canada. 


Sales of Life Insurance in Canada by Months, 1930 and 1931 


Month 1930 1931 Month 1930 1931 
$000 $000 $000 $000 
TANUarye eet ae eee 46, 268 4OCSTO sil ia uly ease ee te ae ener 47,375 39, 603 
Hebruarya eee eee 45,159 SEP) WWE Gite goncebc.o daa alo oc 36, 666 35,438 
Mar Cnet oleate enn caret 49,924 46,694 || September............... 39, 283 29 , 833 
ANDI Ae is. eras. bs AE ee 52,299 A534 yall MOCCOber ase REE eer 45,525 35, (22 
MEV set bert one ae totes ee 49,624 200983 ai Novem ber noe nenae tees 46, 382 38,615 
JUNCNG $e Wes Seether 54,901 AbeSs0ullimOeccem Dera eee eae 49,578 = 


Fire Insurance —Fire insurance in Canada began with the establish- 
ment by British fire insurance companies of agencies, usually situated in 
the sea ports and operated by local merchants. The oldest existing 
agency of a British company is that of the Phcenix Fire Office of London, 
now the Phcenix Assurance Co., Ltd., which commenced business in Mont- 
real in 1804. 


The Halifax Fire Insurance Co. is the first purely Canadian company 
of which any record is obtainable. Founded in 1809 as the Nova Scotia 
Fire Association, it was chartered in 1819 and operated in the province of 
Nova Scotia until 1919, when it was granted a Dominion licence. 


The report of the Superintendent of Insurance for the year ended Dec. 
31, 1930, shows that at that date there were 238 fire insurance companies 
doing business in Canada under Dominion licences, of which 52 were 
Canadian, 66 were British and 120 were foreign companies, whereas in 
1875, the first year for which authentic records were collected by the 
Insurance Department, 27 companies operated in Canada—l1l Canadian, 
18 British and 3 United States. The proportionate increase in the number 
of British and foreign companies from 59 to 76 p.c. of the total number is 
a very marked point of difference between the fire and life insurance 
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businesses in Canada, the latter being carried on very largely by Canadian 
companies. 

The enormous increase since 1869 ‘the earliest year for which we have 
statistics) in the fire insurance in force, is no doubt partly due to the 
growth of the practice of insurance, but it is also important as an indica- 
tion of the growth of the value of insurable property in the country, and 
thus throws light upon the expansion of the national wealth of Canada. 
At the end of 1930, besides the $9,673 millions of fire insurance in force in 
companies with Dominion licences, there were also $1,845 millions in force 
in companies with provincial licences, and over $1,006 millions in force 
with companies, associations, or underwriters not licensed to transact 
business in Canada, or a grand total of about $12,024 millions of fire insur- 
ance in force in the Dominion. 

The trend of the growth of life insurance and of fire insurance in force 
in companies licensed by the Dominion Government is indicated by the 
following figures :— 


Growth of Life and Fire Insurance, 1880-193) 


Dominion Companies 


Year Life Insurance | Fire Insurance 
in Force at in Force at 
end of Year end of Year 

$ $ 
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1 EOP De ees Br Peet nes Sc eco CRC NS A OUR ORT Ee AMAR ay ay Aer an Be ie FO 2,657,025, 493 5, 969, 872, 278: 
NOD Oar ei orer cee PCL Ser eee eared A une Slate hahaa 4,610, 196, 334 8,051,444, 136 
NOD etn les tS es oo a tet Bee PaaS 5,044, 408, 834 8, 287,732, 966 
02 Sani eicctee rt were Sent ee Mt, PR re aed ts AN a Ae hr ane Sona 5, 607, 645, 623 8, 869,512,819 
UTED ANG: Wa Sr ic, 6 ahi worry ara a Re gt Seee ne am Ne ee ee Ni 6, 157, 262, 207 9,431, 169,594 
LOS OER Glee mi eevee Sea ai sfen riers s hmteiies ease acuta clataiaks g aeokn eye 6,492,428, 676 9,672,996, 973: 


Miscellaneous Insurance —Since 1875 the growth of insurance business 
other than fire and life has been a steady one. The report of the Superin- 
tendent of Insurance for the calendar year 1880 shows that the number of 
companies duly licensed for the transaction of accident, guarantee, plate 
glass, and steam boiler insurance—the only four classes of miscellaneous 
insurance then transacted—was 5, 3, 1 and 1, respectively. Muscellaneous 
insurance now includes in Canada: accident, sickness, automobile, bur- 
glary, explosion, forgery, credit, guarantee, hail, inland transportation, em- 
ployers’ liability, aviation, plate glass, sprinkler-leakage, steam boiler, 
title, tornado and live-stock insurance, etc. Whereas in 1880, 10 companies 
transacted business of this kind, such insurance was sold in 1930 by 247 
companies, of which 52 were Canadian, 61 British and 1384 foreign. 

The total net premium income for 1930 was $42 millions and the most 
important class of miscellaneous insurance, according to the amount of 
premiums received, was automobile insurance, which has greatly increased 
in recent years. As recently as 1910, the premium income of companies doing 
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an automobile insurance business was only $80,446; in 1915 it was $573,604, 
and in 1930 $18,260,000. The premium income of employers’ liability and 
workmen’s compensation accident insurance came second with $4,640,000. 
Personal accident insurance was third in 1930 with $3,438,000, and hail 
insurance fourth with a premium income in 1930 of $2,856,000. The 
premium income of all accident and sickness insurance combined, however, 
totalled $11,656,000 in 1930, so that regarded as a unit this group would 
easily be in second place. 


Loan and Trust Companies 


The principal function of loan companies is the lending of funds on 
first mortgage security, the money thus made available for development 
purposes being secured mainly by the sale of debentures to the investing 
public and by savings department deposits. Of the loan companies oper- 
ating under provincial charters, the majority conduct loan, savings and 
mortgage business, generally in the more prosperous farming communities. 

The number of loan and savings societies in operation and making 
returns to the Government at Confederation was 19, with an aggregate 
paid-up capital of $2,110,403 and deposits of $577,299. Rapid increases in 
the number of companies and total volume of business resulted from sub- 
sequent legislation. In 1899, 102 companies made returns, showing capital 
stock paid up of $47,337,544, reserve funds of $9,923,728 and deposits of 
$19,466,676; total liabilities had increased from: $3,233,985 to $148,143,496 
between 1867 and 1899. After slight decreases in the number of loan com- 
panies in operation through amalgamations and absorptions, shortly after 
the turn of the century, further increases were again recorded. As a result 
of the revision of the laws relating to loan and trust companies in 1914, 
statistics of provincially incorporated loan and trust companies ceased to 
be collected, but of late years these have made voluntary returns so that 
all-Canadian totals are again available. The paid-up capital stock of 
loan companies at the end of 1930 amounted to $46,232,077; reserve funds 
to $45,102;985; liabilities to the public $161,797,480; and to shareholders 
$94,598,527; a total of $256,396,007. 

Trust companies act as executors, trustees and administrators under 
wills or by appointment, as trustees under marriage or other settlements, 
as agents or attorneys in the management of the estates of the living, as 
guardians of minor or incapable persons, as financial agents for municipali- 
ties and companies and, where so appointed, as authorized trustees in 
bankruptcy. Some companies receive deposits but the lending of actual 
trust funds is restricted by law. 

Trust companies are principally provincial institutions, since their 
original main functions were connected with probate, which lies within 
the sole jurisdiction of the provinces. The aggregate total assets of the 
trust companies of Canada, whether operating under Dominion or under 
provincial licences, shows an increase from $805 millions in 1922 (the 
earliest year for for which figures are available), to $2,329 millions at the 
end of 1930. Of this enormous amount, $2,243 millions was in estates, 
trusts and agency funds. 


CANADA'S FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS 
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Miscellaneous 


Interest Rates—There does not exist in Canada as yet a market for 
money in the same sense as in great financial centres such as London and 
New York. Nevertheless the trend of money rates in the Dominion can 
be measured. Since about the beginning of the century the province of 
Ontario, the wealthiest and most populous of the provinces of the Dom- 
inion, has done its financing largely in Canada, hence the fluctuation in 
the rate of yield of Province of Ontario bonds is an excellent long-term 
indicator of net interest rates in the Dominion. Fluctuations in the yield 
of Ontario bonds for the past five years are shown below:— 


Yield of Province of Ontario Bonds by Months, 1927-1931 


Month 1927 1928 1929 1930 1931 
p.c. p.c. DEG: p.c. p.c. 
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Sales of Canadian Bonds—The total sales of Canadian bonds reached 
a higher mark in 1930 than in any year since the close of the war and 
showed a 16 p.c. increase over 1929. This reflects the more favourable 
conditions in the bond market following the decline in common stocks 
since 1929. 

The great increase in wealth during and since the war has enabled 
a much greater proportion of public and industrial financing to be done 
at home. Whereas before the war a great part of the capital required 
for Canadian development was drawn from Great Britain and the United 
States, since 1914 more than 60 p.c. of the total issues of Canadian bonds 
have been sold within Canada. The following table shows the total bond 
sales in Canada for the five-year period 1926-30, divided into the two 
main classes of Dominion, Provincial and Municipal Government bonds 
on the one hand and railway and corporation bonds on the other. The 
country of sale is also shown. 


Sales of Canadian Bonds, 1926-1939 


Class of Bonds Distribution of Sales 
Govern- Railway Sold Sold 
Year ment and Sold in in Total 

and Cor- in United Great 

Municipal | poration Canada States Britain 
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Commercial Failures—The cumulative total of commercial failures 
in Canada for the first ten months of 1931 as reported to the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics under the provisions of the Bankruptcy and Winding 
Up Acts was 1,807 as compared with 1,941 in 1980, 1,766 in 1929, 1,614 in 
1928, and 1,478 in 1927, over the same ten-month period. 

The following tables give for the above five years the distribution of 
failures by provinces and by industrial and commercial groups:— 


Commercial Failures by Provinces, 1927-1931 


Year | P.E.I.|] N.S. N.B. Que. Ont. Man. | Sask. | Alta. B.C. | Total 


19SE tre 4 39 59 645 643 89 136 110 §2 1,807 
WR bs5 aa 3 61 45 | 1,011 776 113 146 152 95 2,402 
O20 rere 1 71 61 927 762 91 84 101 69 2,167 
io aor 4 90 56 767 758 103 63 126 70 2,037 
Uae bo ona 8 4 66 74 658 681 97 54 135 72 1,841 


1 Ten months January to October inclusive. 


Commercial Failures by Groups, 1927-1931 


Trans- 
Log- porta- 
Manu- | Agri- ing, Min-| Con- tion Fin- | Ser- Not 
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Uti- 
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1928 290 884 505 108 31 23 70 45 5 | 263 103 2,037 


WY pea oar 818 430 116 30 26 63 36 = 243 79 1,841 


4Ten months January to October inclusive. 


The chief cause of failure is lack of capital; 34-6 p.c. of all failures 
being attributable to this cause in 1929 and no less than 43-8 p.c. in 1930. 
Another cause of failure which showed a relative increase in 1930 was 
inexperience, which rose from 7:6 p.c. in 1929 to 10 p.c. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 
LABOUR 


Dominion Department of Labour—Accompanying the steady progress 
of labour organization, Canada has provided on an increasing scale for 
governmental consideration of labour problems. The Dominion Depart- 
ment of Labour was established in 1900. Its duties are to aid in the pre- 
vention and settlement of labour disputes, to collect and disseminate in- 
formation relative to labour conditions, to administer the Government’s 
fair wages policy and in general to deal with problems involving the 
interests of workers. Under the first mentioned of these functions, the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, originated in 1907 for the settle- 
ment of trade disputes, has attracted favourable comment throughout the 
world; up to March 31, 1980, 729 threatened disputes have been referred 
under it and in all but some 38 cases an open break has been averted. 
A monthly Labour Gazette has, since 1900, provided a comprehensive sur- 
vey of labour conditions in Canada, and is supplemented by various special 
publications dealing with wages, labour organizations, labour laws, etc. 
The Department more recently has established also the “ Employment 
Service of Canada” which is concerned particularly with problems re- 
lating to employment; it also administers the Technical Education Act, 
the Government Annuities Act, the Old Age Pensions Act and the Com- 
bines Investigation Act—the latter being a measure aimed at combina- 
tions in restraint of trade. In addition, the Department acts generally as 
the representative in Canada of the International Labour Office of the 
League of Nations, Canada as one of the eight states of “chief industrial 
importance ” having a place on the Governing Body of that Office. 


Provincial Departments and Bureaus of Labour—In several of the 
provinces likewise, namely, in Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, 
Alberta and British Columbia, Departments or Bureaus of Labour have 
been set up. Under these are administered an increasing body of legis- 
lation of various kinds (“civil rights” pertaining to the provinces under 
the B.N.A. Act) in the form of factories, shops and mines acts, workmen’s 
compensation acts (most of the provinces having special boards for the 
adminstration of the latter legislation), laws for the protection of women 
and children in industry, mechanics’ lien acts and other legislation for 
the fixing and safe-guarding of wages. The growth of this body of legis- 
lation is one of the most outstanding features of the social progress of 
Canada in the present century. 


The Labour Movement 


In Canada, trade unionism has been an outgrowth of the last half 
century, resulting from the increase in urban population and the develop- 
ment of a diversified industrial life. The majority of our local trade 
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unions are branches of international craft organizations which usually 
have their headquarters in the United States, but in recent years there 
has been in evidence a movement for the establishment of national 
unions; prominent among these are the Canadian Central Labour Organi- 
zations and the National Catholic Unions. 

During 1930, there were in existence in Canada 1,946 international 
locals having 203,478 members, and 863 non-international unions with a 
membership of 118,971. The total number of organized workers reported 
to the Department of Labour was therefore 322,449, compared with 319,476 
in 1929. Of the latter number, 203,514 unionists belonged to international 
craft organizations, while 115,962 were members of the national unions. 


Union Benefits—The labour bodies distribute large amounts of money 
to their members in the form of benefits, the chief of these being death, 
unemployed and travelling, strike, sick and accident, and old age pension 
payments. Canada’s share of the benefits from the international organi- 
zations is not known, but apart from these amounts, the distribution in 
Canada of benefits aggregated $479,161 in 1930, compared with $445,627 
in 1929. . 


Trades and Labour Congress of Canada.—The oldest federated labour 
organization in the Dominion is the Trades and Labour Congress, which 
is the recognized head of the internationally organized workers in Can- 
ada and their representative in dealing with legislative matters. This 
Congress was established in 1873, but did not actually function until 1886. 

Annual meetings are held in different cities, that for 1931 taking place 
in Vancouver during September, and being attended by 254 delegates. The 
meeting was addressed by Senator The Hon. G. D. Robertson, Minister of 
Labour, whose speech referred to the progress made by the Congress and 
the labour movement in Canada and the United States, and dealt with 
the various activities of the Department of Labour. 


The All-Canadian Congress of Labour—The All-Canadian Congress of 
Labour, which contends that the Canadian labour movement must be freed 
from the reactionary influence of unions controlled in the United States, 
came into existence at a meeting of national union representatives held in 
Montreal in 1927. The object of the Congress is to promote the interests 
of its affiliated organizations and to strive to improve the economic and 
social conditions of the workers by: (a) their organization in autonomous 
bodies for economic purposes; (b) the education of the workers as to the 
necessity of working-class political action; and (c) the furtherance of such 
legislation as shall be of immediate benefit to the workers and which 
tends to increase their social and political power. 

Annual meetings of this body are held, that in November, 1930, hav- 
ing been attended by 92 delegates, representing a membership of 27,963 
workers. 

Federation of Catholic Workers of Canada—The Catholic union move- 
ment in Canada dates from 1901, when it had its inception in Quebec 
city. Subsequently, other national unions were formed in the province 
of Quebec. These accepted for their guidance the encyclical on “The 
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Conditions of the Working Classes” issued on May 15, 1891, by Pope 
Leo XIII, the provisions of which were later proclaimed by Pope Pius X 
as fundamental rules for workingmen’s associations. 

With the growth of the Catholic union movement, there developed the 
desire for a central organization to direct and co-ordinate the activities of 
the various units, which resulted during 1921 in the formation of the 
Federation of Catholic Workers of Canada. The principles of this body 
were approved by the religious authorities and the plan of organization 
adopted is similar to the non-sectarian trade unions. Although this move- 
ment was originally designed exclusively for Roman Catholics, provision 
has been made for the admission of non-Catholics as associate mem- 
bers who may vote, but cannot hold office. 

Since its establishment in 1921, the Federation of Catholic Workers 
has met regularly each year. The 1931 convention was held in Quebec 
city commencing on Aug. 30, and was attended by approximately 120 
delegates. 


Industrial Disputes—During 1930, the losses to industry and to 
workers through industrial disputes were less than in any other year 
since 1901. There were 67 disputes, involving 13,768 workers and a time 
loss of 91,797 working days, compared with 88 disputes involving 12,946 
workers and 152,080 working days in 1929. The maximum loss in working 
days was 3,400,942 in 1919, when 148,915 workers were involved. During 
the twelve months of 1931, there were 85 disputes involving 11,000 workers 
and 200,000 working days (preliminary figures). The data for 1930 and 
previous years have been revised by the Department of Labour. 


Labour wn Politics—The proposal that labour take independent poli- 
tical action to secure direct representation in the legislatures of the 
country was first proposed in 1887, when the Trades and Labour Congress 
of Canada, at a meeting in Hamilton, Ontario, adopted a resolution to this 
effect. Labour members were occasionally elected to the provincial and 
the Dominion Parliaments, but in spite of much discussion on the matter, 
no definite policy was followed by labour for some years. The executive 
council of the Trades and Labour Congress therefore suggested at the 
1917 convention that a labour party should be organized along the lines 
of the British party. This proposal was adopted, and in 1921 the Cana- 
‘dian Labour Party was formed in Winnipeg. For a few years, the party 
endeavoured to co-ordinate the various labour political parties, but since 
1927 the main organization has ceased to function, although two sec- 
tions, those in Quebec and Alberta, are still in existence. British Colum- 
bia, Manitoba and Ontario have Independent Labour Parties, while in 
some of the other provinces, there are labour political organizations 
operating under different names. 

In 1929, delegates representing labour political parties of the four 
Western Provinces met in Regina and formed an organization under the 
name of “The Western Conference of Labour Political Parties” with a 
view to unifying the political policy of labour west of the Great Lakes 
meetings were also held in 1930 and 1931; at the latter it was decided 
to invite: delegates from Eastern Canada to attend the 1932 conference. 
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In the federal elections held in July, 1930, 12 straight labour candidates 
appeared; there were also ten Communist nominees and two Farmer- 
Labour candidates. Three nominees of labour political parties were elected, 
two in Winnipeg and one in Vancouver. 

Organized labour is represented in the Cabinet by Senator The Hon. 
G. D. Robertson, Minister of Labour, under whose administration the 
1931 unemployment relief program of the Government is being carried 
out. 


Employers’ Associations—In recent years, the growth of employers’ 
organizations has been a noteworthy movement in Canada. These asso- 
ciations are representative of a wide variety of interests, and include agri- 
cultural, commercial, manufacturing and professional organizations. The 
Department of Labour issues yearly reports dealing with the activities of 
such employers’ organizations, that for 1931 showing 837 main organiza- 
tions, 477 branch associations, and a reported membership of 967,865. In 
1930, there were 791 main organizations and 779 branch associations, with 
a membership of 946,244. 


Co-operative Associations 


Co-operative Associations in Canada numbered 1,132 in 1931, with a 
total membership of 756,420. In 1930, there were 1,095 of these organiza- 
tions which reported 690,685 members. This type of organization includes 
productive, marketing, credit and savings, community hall and miscel- 
laneous societies; in some cases, production and marketing are jointly 
carried on. Important among the Co-operative Associations are the 
Grain Growers of the Prairies, which are the largest co-operative organiza- 
tions in Canada. It is interesting to note that the Association Opposing 
Compulsory Pool was formed in 1931 as a co-operative society to combat 
the 100 p.c. Wheat Pool in Saskatchewan, and had a reported membership 
of 150,000; the functions of this organization are partly educational. 
Numerically the strongest co-operative associations are those engaged 
primarily in marketing, there being in 1931, 333 of such societies with a 
total membership of 344,884. ; 

In the province of Quebec, great success has been achieved by the 
organization of “ Peoples’ Banks” for the providing of short-term credit 
for small farmers and industrial workers; over 200 such banks were in 
operation in 1929, their membership numbering 44,685, and their loans 
amounting to $4,249,650, on which the profits realized amounted to $645,- 
616. | 

In Ontario, there are three Co-operative Credit Societies, one of 
which was formed in Toronto in 1931 by the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of that city. In the category of credit and savings organizations, 
there is also the Alberta Provincial Association of Credit Societies, a 
body with 41 local societies operating under the provisions of the Co- 
operative Credit Act of the province. One of the functions of this organ- 
ization is to act as intermediary between the members of affiliated societies 
and the department in charge of the Act. 
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Employment During 1931 


The importance of current statistics on employment has for some 
years been recognized in Canada, and a monthly record of the numbers 
on the payrolls of firms having 15 or more employees has been main- 
tained since 1920. The inquiry includes all industries except agriculture, 
fishing, hunting, professional and highly specialized business undertakings 
such as banking, insurance, etc. The chart hereunder shows the trend of 
employment during the last five years. 
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During the twelve months of 1931, some 7,700 employers reported to 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics an average working force of 927,485 
persons. Monthly index numbers, based on the 1926 average as 100, are 
calculated from these returns from employers; in the twelve months of 
1931, the general index averaged 102-5, compared with 113-4, 119-0 and 
111-6 in the same months of 1930, 1929 and 1928, respectively. Employ- 
ment, therefore, was in smaller volume during 1931 than in the preceding 
year, and was generally less than in the twelve months of the years, 
1927-1929, although it remained at a higher level than in the preceding 
six years of the record. A feature of the situation in 1931 was the very 
considerable amount of employment afforded by public authorities in 
combating the agricultural and industrial depression. This largely 
took the form of highway construction work, but other public under- 
takings were also carried out; these works provided stimulus to other 
industries as well as construction. The accompanying table shows 
monthly index numbers of employment for the five economic areas 
since Nov. 1, 1930, with yearly averages since 1921. 
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Employment by Economic Areas—The Maritime Provinces re- 
ported a higher Jevel of employment in 1931 than was indicated in the 
other economic areas, but activity in all. provinces was generally less 
than in 1930. 


Index Numbers of Employment as Reported by Employers, by Econ- 
omic Areas, as at the first of each month, November, 1930, to 
December, 1931, with Yearly Averages since 1921. 


Nore.—These indexes are calculated upon the average for the calendar year 1926 as 100. The 


relative weight shows the proportion of employees reported in the indicated economic area to the 
total reported by all employers making returns in Canada on December 1, 1931. 


Year and Month Maritime Quebec Ontario Prairie British Canada 


Provinces Provinces | Columbia 
1921—Averages..... 102-4 82-2 90-6 94-0 81-1 88-8 
1922—Averages..... 97-3 81-4 92-8 92-6 82-8 89-0 
1923—Averages..... 105-7 90-7 99-5 94-8 87-4 95-8 
1924—Averages..... 96-6 91-3 "95-5 - 92-1 89-4 93-4 
1925—Averages..... 97-0 eet hove 95-8 92-0 93-7 93-6 
1926—Averages!.... 99-4 99-4 99-6 99-5 100-2 99-6 
1927—Averages..... 103-7 104-0 105-6 105-3 >) Oo 104-6 
1928—Averages..... 106-6 108-3 113-5 117-9 106-4 111-6 
bape rors eae 114-8 113-4 123-1 126-3 111-5 119-0 
INOWApeliteie a dsiee 110-1 111-9 111-6 125-8 105-4 112-9 
Decy. ahyinan oss: 109-5 106-7 108-2 118-6 100-0 108-5 
ihe eg 12 months 118-3 110-3 114-6 117-1 107-9 113-4 
1 4 
REAL > oe Leechs eat ae 119-3 99-3 100-1 106-4 94-1 101-7 
Webs olor taretat 110-6 98-8 _ 101-7 101-0 93-8 100-7 
WO Mes oes 104-5 99-7 101-6 98-6 93-8 100-2 
70) 9 Ea GS oR 102-3 98-5 102-4 97-7 92-4 99-7 
Waser slan as act ne 104-0 102-3 103-8 100-0 96-1 102-2 
JUNOp Mle eens ce 105-2 104-3 104-2 103-3 97-9 103-6 
Jl Van ditt eae 109-4 103-2 102-7 108-9 97-9 103-8 
PAVE wed lone teh ieee 106-8 102-4 100-7 129-1 98-0 105-2 
Senta gle cnscen.a: 102-7 109-8 100-7 130-0 96-6 107-1 
Ootueee lene cntae wy: 102-6 101-6 99-3 129-1 95-9 103-9 
INO Vici Loree sto en ce 116-6 96-2 98-1 128-2 98-9 103-0 
Dect ley ook 112-7 94-7 99-3 106-0 90-5 99-1 
Averages, 12 months 103+1 100-9 101-2 111-5 95-5 102-5 


Relative Weight by 
Economic Areas as 
at Dec. 1, 1931.... 8-6 23-1 41-0 14-2 8-1 100-0 


1The average for the calendar year 1926, including figures up to Dec. 31, 1926, being the base 
used in computing these indexes, the average index here given for the 12 months Jan. 1-Dec. 1, 1926, 
generally shows a slight variation from 100. 


Employment in Leading Cities—Monthly statements are compiled 
for eight of the leading industrial centres in the Dominion, namely, 
Montreal, Quebec city, Toronto, Ottawa, Hamilton, Windsor and the 
adjacent Border Cities, Winnipeg and Vancouver. 


The level of employment was higher during 1931 in Quebec city 
and Ottawa than in the other centres for which separate tabulations 
are made. The greatest falling-off in activity as compared with the 
preceding year was in Windsor and the adjacent Border Cities, and was 
a reflection of the depression in the automobile industries. During the 
year, considerable works were undertaken by the municipalities for the 
relief of unemployment; these were very important factors in the em- 
ployment situation, and were reflected in the index numbers. 
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Employment by Industries—An analysis of the data by industries 
shows that during 1931 employment was more active in construction 
than in other groups, largely as a result of public works undertaken 
to relieve unemployment. Employment in services and trade con- 
tinued at a higher level than in most industries, although the index 
numbers were lower than in 1930. In mining and communications, em- 
ployment was maintained at a fairly steady level above the 1926 basic 
averages, while in manufacturing, logging and transportation, activity 
was generally low, reflecting unfavourable marketing conditions at home 
and abroad. 


Index Numbers of Employment as Reported by Employers, by Indus- 


tries, as at the first of each month, November, 1930, to December, 
1931, with Yearly Averages since 1921. 


Con- 
Manu- | Log- Com- | Trans-| struc- | Ser- All 
Year and Month | factur-| ging | Mining| muni- | porta- |tion and} vice | Trade | Indus- 
ing cations} tion Majin- tries 
tenance 

1921—Averages... 87-7 103-0 98-0 90-2 94-1 71-1 83-6 92-7 88-8 
1922—A verages... 88-3 85-1 99-5 86-4 97-8 76:7 81-9 90-8 89-0 
1923—A verages... 96-6 114-2 106-2 87-6 100:3 80:9 87-9 92-1 95-8 
1924—A verages... 92-4 116-7 105°3 93-7 99-1 80:3 93-8 92-5 93-4 
1925—A verages... 93-0 105-4 99-8 95-5 96-6 84-9 95-4 95-1 93-6 
1926—Averages1. . 99-6 99-5 99-7 99-6 99-7 99-2 99-5 99-2 99-6 
1927—Averages...| 103-4 109-3 107-0 103-8 102-5 109-0 106-2 107-4 104°6 
1928—Averages...| 110-1 114-5 114-4 108-2 105-9 118-8 118-1 116-1 111-6 
Eh te te pale auilz pci 125-8 120-1 120-6 109-7 129-7 130°3 126-2 119-0 

INGVarwl oe 104-6 90-9 121-9 119-9 106-0 148-8 126-9 129-2 112-9 

Deca aoe 100-6 106-5 117-8 115-3 102-5 127-3 123-9 134-8 108-5 
Averages— 

12 months...... 108-9 108-0 117-8 119-8 104-6 129-8 131-6 127-7 113-4 
1931— 

Jal Ld. eee 93-7 107-6 114-4 110-6 95-9 110-7 123-2 132-9 101-7 

Reba Stes 96-1 102-2 111-6 106-6 94-0 104:5 122-2 123-1 100-7 

Marsal cada 97-6 82-7 109-5 103-9 93-2 101-1 121-8 122-0 100-2 

Aprils leer emacs. 99-7 42-9 108-1 103°3 94-3 96-8 122-0 123-1 99-7 

Mey eo ois oe 100:7 55-9 106-0 104-0 96-6 106-6 123-1 123-3 102-2 

JUNG ler ere 99-4 53-3 105-3 104-7 98-6 121-8 125-9 124-0 103-6 

Ula eee 97-2 38-5 104-1 104-8 97-7 137:1 130-8 124-0 103-8 

AIC pilaf ce 94-7 28-8 104-5 105-9 97-8 162-8 133-0 120-9 105-2 

Septm Wp ase 94-7 30-5 105-6 105-8 97-8 176:8 134-8 120-5 107-1 

Oct lara: 91-8 42-2 108-2 104-2 95-2 164-5 125-5 120-8 103-9 

INOWeral ere eee 88-8 63-7 107-9 102-4 95-4 165-4 117-5 122-8 103-0 

Dee. Sal see: 89-6 73-1 107-5 100-5 93-5 128-8 116-1 125-6 99-1 
Averages— 

12 months...... 95-3 60-1} 107-7 | 104-7 95-8 | 1381-4] 124-7 | 123-6 102-5 
Relative Weight 

by Industries as 

at Dec. 1, 1931.. 49-0 2-2 5:3 2-9 12-1 16-2 2-3 10-0 


1See footnote to table on p. 169; also headnote. 


Within the manufacturing division, the iron and steel industries 
suffered especially from the depression which prevailed during 1931. 
The index for this group towards the close of the year was more than 
19 points lower than in the autumn of 1930, which in turn had 
shown an important falling-off from 1929. The pulp and paper, rubber, 
food, building material, chemical, electrical apparatus, non-ferrous metal, 
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tobacco and lumber groups also afforded less employment in 1931, than 
in the preceding year. On the other hand, leather-using factories showed 
greater activity than in 1930, and in the textile industries, as.a whole, 
employment was maintained at a level nearly as high as in the pre- 
ceding year. 


Unemployment in Trade Unions—A picture of the industrial situation 
from the viewpoint of organized labour is presented in the monthly 
reports on unemployment tabulated by the Dominion Department of 
Labour from leading trade unions throughout Canada. During the first 
ten months of 1931, some 1,800 of these reported an average membership 
of 201,082, of whom 32,714 were, on the average, unemployed. This was a 
percentage of 16-3, as compared with that of 10-2 recorded in the months, 
January to October, 1930. Unemployment among trade unionists in all 
provinces and practically all industries was greater than in the preceding 
year, but towards the latter part of 1931, some improvement over the 
early months of 1931 was shown in New Brunswick and Saskat- 
chewan. The accompanying table contains percentages of unemployment 
among trade union members in the different provinces from October, 1930, 
to October, 1931, with yearly averages since 1919. 


Percentages of Unemployment in Trade Unions, by Provinces, 1919-31 


N.S. 
Year and Month Pee N.B. Que. Ont. Man. | Sask. | Alta. B.C. | Canada 
ELI] 


1919—Averages... 3-1 2-0 3-4 2-7 2-1 3-2 2-0 7:9 3-4 
1920—Averages... 1-8 2-0 7-2 3-4 3-1 3:2 2-8 ile 4-9 
1921—Averages... 11-3 8-5 16-6 9-7 8-5 7°8 7°8 23-5 12-7 
1922—-Averages... 7-1 4.3 8-6 5-0 8-9 5-4 6-1 12-4 7-1 
1923—A verages... 3-0 2-0 6-7 3:7 5-8 3-0 6-0 5-8 4.9 
1924—Averages... 5-1 4.0 10-9 6-1 6-5 4-3 5-4 5-8 7:2 
1925—A verages... 5-0 3-6 10-9 5-5 5-1 3°3 8-4 5-7 7-0 
1926—Averages... 7-8 2-1 6-8 4-2 3°6 3:0 4-9 5-5 Ayo 
1927—Averages... Ooi 1-9 6:8 4-1 4.4 3-2 4-J 5-5 4.9 
1928—Averages... 4-0 1-2 6-1 DEO. 4-2 3:0 4.2 5-1 4-5 
1929—Averages... 4-0 1-6 Mend 4-3 7-1 5:3 6-4 5-9 5-7 
1930— 
OCs iin 4-1 4-6 14-5 11-2 8-8 7:7 9-2 10-5 10:8 
INOW tier cree 4.4 5-1 19-2 13-9 10-9 12-7 10-9 14-0 13-8 
Dec 7-5 8-7 22-8 17-3 14-2 15-9 13-8 16-8 17-0 
Averages, 
12'months:... 5 5-4 3-7 14-0 10-4 9-6 10-6 13-3 11-6 11-1 
1931— 
Jan... 7-4 10-5 16-1 18-4 15-1 18-3 15-7 16-9 16:0 
Feb. 6-7 8-5 15-7 17-1 15-6 19-0 18-2 16-3 15-6 
VI ATE cep ener 6-5 10-9 14-0 16-0 14-7 19-5 21-8 18-8 15-5 
ADT Ila, teeta oe 7-2 9-8 14-9 15-2 14-4 14-6 20-3 17-8 14-9 
May.. 6-4 10-3 20-5 15-6 13-0 12:8 22-0 14-2 16-2 
UNGEE ei eok. 7-2 6-5 20-0 16-2 14-1 13-5 21-7 15-6 16-3 
AVL Vbedie rte agents or Ths 7-0 17-0 16-6 14-7 14:5 25-3 16:3 16-2 
Aug. 9-3 7:7 16-9 15-2 15-7 11-8 24-4 16-4 15-8 
Septicseer. aes 8-2 10-4 22-7 18-7 19-0 12-3 16-0 17-9 , 13-1 
OGLE oe ore 8-6 9-2 23-6 18-3 17:7 12-7 16-4 19°7 18:3 
Averages, 
10 months...... 7-5 9-1 18-1 16-7 15-4 14-9 20-2 17-0 16-3 
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Applications, Vacancies and Placements of the Employment Service of 
Canada—In co-operation with the provinces, the Dominion Department of 
Labour maintains local employment offices in some 73 centres throughout 
the Dominion. The volume of business transacted in these bureaus is 
to some extent indicative of current labour conditions. Up to Nov. 15, 
1931, 737,217 applications for work and 428,141 vacancies were registered, 
while the regular and casual placements effected numbered 152,435 and 
262,338 respectively; in the same period of 1930, the applicants numbered 
502,204, the positions notified 310,948, and the regular placements 166,104, 
while the casual positions filled numbered 128,239. The increases over 1930 
shown in applications, vacancies and casual placements were largely due ~ 
to the unemployment relief works initiated by various authorities. The 
number of regular placements effected was smaller than in the same 
period of the preceding year. 


Unemployment Relief 


Unemployment Relief Act, 1930—The Dominion Unemployment 
Relief Act, 1980, was enacted by the Seventeenth Parliament in September, 
1930. The Act specified that $20,000,000 might be expended “in construct- 
ing, extending or improving public works and undertakings, railways, high- 
ways, bridges, and canals, harbours and wharves; assisting in defraying 
the cost of distribution of products of the field, farm, forest, sea, lake, 
river and mine; granting aid to provinces and municipalities in any public 
work they may undertake for relieving unemployment and reimbursing 
expenditures made by provinces and municipalities in connection’ with 
unemployment, and generally in any way that will assist in providing 
useful and suitable work for the unemployed”. Administration of the 
Act was vested in the Minister of Labour and an advisory committee on 
expenditure consisting of the Minister of Railways and Canals, the Min- 
ister of Public Works, the Minister.of the Interior and the Minister of 
Marine. Under the regulations governing the administration of the Act 
the Minister was authorized to enter into agreements with the several 
provinces for the expenditure of the $20,000,000 appropriated under the 
Act, either for the purpose of immediate relief or for assisting local public 
works undertaken to provide employment. The sum of $4,000,000 was 
set aside to provide for the payment to municipalities of one-third of their 
expenditures in the direct relief of persons for whom work could not be 
procured, the Provincial Governments and the municipalities each being 
required to assume responsibility for one-third of the expenditure for this 
purpose. To December, 1930, the Dominion commitments approved on 
public works costing $59,939,172 amounted to $11,065,192. Details of 
allotments made and expenditures were given in Canada, 1931. To Oct. 
16, 1931, the commitments made totalled $14,434,401, allotments of 
$1,157,088 had lapsed and the unexpended balance was $4,408,561. 
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Unemployment and Farm Relief Act, 1931—-The Second Session of 
the Seventeenth Parliament, which closed Aug. 3, 1931, enacted the Un- 
employment and Farm Relief Act, 1931—an Act to confer certain powers 
upon the Governor in Council in respect to unemployment and farm 
relief and the maintenance of peace, order, and good government in Can- 
ada. The administration of the Act is vested in the Minister of Labour, 
subject to the approval of the Governor in Council. 

The Act specifies that moneys may be expended from the Con- 
solidated Revenue Fund for the purposes of: providing for the construc- 
tion, extension or improvement of public works, buildings, undertakings, 
railways, highways, subways, bridges and canals, harbours and wharves, 
and any other works and undertakings of any nature or kind whatsoever; 
assisting in defraying the cost of the production, sale and distribution of 
the products of the field, farm, forest, sea, river and mine; assisting 
provinces, cities, towns, municipalities, and other bodies or associations, 
by loaning moneys thereto or guaranteeing repayment of moneys thereby, 
or in such other manner as may be deemed necessary or advisable; taking 
all such other measures as may be deemed necessary or advisable for 
carrying out the provisions of the Act. 

The Act will expire on the first day of March, 1932. No specific 
amounts are set forth for unemployment and farm relief. The amount of 
unemployment in each province governs the amount approved for expen- 
diture. f 

Agreements have been signed between the Dominion Government 
and various provinces, and general regulations issued. Work has been 
started in all provinces; also a large number of Dominion public works 
are being carried out under the provisions of the Act. 

The following table shows the amount of employment afforded up to 
Sept. 30, 1931, on projects to which the Dominion Government contributed. 
These figures do not represent final figures as in some cases, such as the 
railways, work will not be completed until Dec., 1981. 


Employment Afforded by the Unemployment Relief Act to 
September 30, 1931 


Individuals } Number of Individuals | Number of 

Province, etc. Given Em-| Man-Days Province, etc. Given Em. | Man-Days 
ployment! }Work Given ployment! |Work Given 

Pal leland ss. eee 2,195 TOR SSOP ALD OKteae ons a fete te 23 , 957 407,160 
Nova Scotia.........- 33,457 532,121 || British Columbia.... 34, 724 756, 186 
New Brunswick....... 21,097 PBS GOO ee Y AKON ome eset oa: 150 2,096 
Mush... 2:3 wees 89,006 de 22D eLOOR eMC IN ARGaee et. soos ater ae eis 243, 296 
CntariO. 2s. akc se ek SEVN00F te oross COU N= Cob Raw i kt ceeee ed. 11,067 376,439 
ManTbODE cee «soe 36, 107 392,971 || Banking N.S. Coal?.. - 65, 759 
Saskatchewan......... 29,418 630, 154 Se = a aes Late ES Fe eae 
TROGS IEE oe ee a 331, 953 7,318,571 


1 These figures do not include repeaters, t.e. no one individual is counted more than once, 
2 The number of individuals given employment is not available. 
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Old Age Pensions 


The Old Age Pensions Act, 1927—An Act respecting Old Age Pen- 
sions (RS.C., 1927, c. 156), was adopted by the Dominion Parliament in 
1927. 

The Act is administered by the Department of Labour and makes 
provision for the establishment of a Dominion-provincial pension system 
to be effective in such provinces as have enacted and given effect to 
special legislation for this purpose. To this end the Governor in Council is 
authorized to make an agreement with the Government of any province 
for the payment, to such a province, quarterly, of 75 p.c. of the net 
cost of old age pensions paid out by that province. The provinces now 
operating under such agreements are: British Columbia, Alberta, Saskat- 
chewan, Manitoba, and Ontario, but in Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and 
Prince Edward Island Acts have been passed which are to take effect on 
proclamation. The following table gives the payment made under the 
Act and the number of pensions, by provinces, as at Sept. 30, 1931. 

1 The proportion paid by the Dominion as set in the Act of 1927 was one-half, but this was 


increased at the Second Session of the Seventeenth Parliament to 75 p.c. to be effective from July 
31, 1931. 


Summary of Old Age Pensions in Canada, by Provinces, as at 
Sept. 39, 1931 


Ont. Man. Sask. Alta. BGs N.W.T. 
Item Effective | Effective | Effective | Effective] Effective} Effective} Total 
Nov. 1, | Sept. 1, May 1, Aug. 1, Sept: 1,) | Jan725, 
1929 1928 1928 1929 1927 1929 
Total numbers of pen- 
sioners as at Sept. 
30, a1 93 Dae aprarin ss ae 39, 925 6, 600 6, 812 3,912 6,031 5 63, 285 
Average monthly pen- 
SIONS Aree eee ss $ 19-03 19-47 19-66 19-11 19-26 19-84 - 
Total amounts of pen- 
sions paid since in- 
ception of Old Age 
PensionsAct toSept. 
30, 19381.......... .$]13, 715, 485) 3, 745,366) 3,349,915) 1,371, 733] 3,948,290 2, 852)26, 133, 681 


Dominion Govern- 
ment’s shares of ex- 
penditures.........$! 6,857,742] 1,872,683! 1,674,957 685,887! 1,974, 145 2, 852113, 068, 266 


CHAPTER XIX 
EDUCATION—RESEARCH COUNCILS—LIBRARIES 


Education 


Throughout the Dominion of Canada public education is a matter 
of provincial concern, except for the task of instructing the Indians who 
are wards of the Dominion Government. The administration of educa- 
tion is one of the chief functions of Provincial Governments, and there 
has developed in each province a school system with its own individuality, 
though the similarities are striking among all except French-speaking Que- 
bec. As the following summary shows, only about 5 p.c. of the school 
population under university grade are in schools other than those of the 
provincial systems. Six of the provinces have provincial universities, and 
the remaining three have certain colleges belonging to the higher educa- 
tional system. 


Statistics of Education in Canada, 1930 


Number Buns ber Number 


Item of 0) of Expenditure 
Institutions Pupils Teachers 
; $ 
Provincially Controlled Schools— 
Ca) nOrdinary. Gay wad acces aris teisiae seniesiets 30,188 | 2,106,878 64, 880 
(py iechnicaltday ei jancnn atresia 100 47,742 1,784 
(CyePechnical evening... cemeteries: 340 111,301 2,914 135,901,082 
(@nNornial Schools: sie eee aia 46 7,360 467 
ke) eBlindcand: deaine conte so eee 11 1,764 3001)} 
Privately-Controlled Schools— 
G\rOndinary;daye ese ee eee 795 92,275 5,518 j 6,762,000 
(ib PB USIess: tralniny scrnemrne me rciere cine ke 182 29, 120 679 (Est.) 
Domintoniindranischoolst.essacecr wont elon: 342 15, 743 5001 DEAD EC BITE 
Universities and Colleges— 
(a) eRreparavOnvieen ean one oor oe eon 462 19,783 1,394 |) 
(b) TUmnimersity prades.. auth on seebences 152 37,400 |\ 4.708 j 20,367,679 
(cli@thersaee. wert tisha i ekraes 72 21,257 |f 2 
PROtale sete eas tere mere ee 32,209 2,490, 623 83, 144 165,361,198 


1 Approximate. 

2 Including only affiliated schools that are not enumerated in (b). 

Ordinary Day Schools of General Educatton—The provincially-con- 
trolled schools in this category care for 2,106,878 pupils, the privately 
controlled, 92,275, making in all 2,199,153. Except in Quebec these pupils 
are distributed over twelve grades, each requiring about one year for the 
average child to complete. The first eight grades are elementary, the re- 
maining four are secondary or high school and included in 1930 over 
13 p.c. of the total. One of the outstanding features of the schools in 
recent years has been the rising proportion of pupils continuing into these 
upper grades, it having risen to the present figure from 8 p.c. in 1921. 
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Several factors have contributed to this result, the chief among them 
doubtless being the more general and more rigid enforcement of attendance 
in the elementary grades. The proportion of the years’ enrolment in 
average daily attendance in 1930 was over 70 p.c. in every province and 
77 p.c. for the Dominion as a whole, where it was only 64:7 p.c. in 1919. 
Since this means that the average pupil is attending school at least a 
month more in each year than a decade ago it is not surprising that the 
result is a higher proportion reaching the upper grades. In Nova Scotia 
in 1930, for instance, the percentage of attendance had increased 12 p.c. 
relatively to 1921, while the average grade of children at 14 years had risen 
§ p.c. (allowing equal weight to each grade); in Saskatchewan the average 
attendance had risen 18 p.c., the grade 8 p.c. In the years 1930 and 
1931 the difficulty that adolescents have been experiencing in secur- 
ing employment, in common with their elders, has resulted in many of 
them remaining in school, or even returning to school after absence of a 
year or more, when they would in normal times have found places in 
industry, and this in turn is serving to swell still further the enrolment in 
high school grades. 


A Consolidated Rural School 


For every 32 pupils there is a teacher, the average number of pupils 
tc a classroom ranging from 30 to 36 in all provinces except Ontario, 
where there are calculated to be 39, and Prince Edward Island, where 
there are only 28. The proportion of men in the teaching profession has 
increased steadily to 21-1 p.c. for the Dominion as a whole since the close 
of the war when it was at the abnormally low figure of 15-5 p.c., which 
compares with 19-2 p.c. for the last year before the outbreak of the war. 
In the matter of certification of teachers there has been outstanding im- 
provement in recent years. In 1914 the proportion of teachers with second 
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class or higher certificates, in the eight provinces where licences are thus 
classed, was only 67 p.c.; by 1919 it had risen to 74 p.c.; by 1924 to 85 
p.c.; and by 1930 to 95 p.c. In the provinces from Ontario westward third 
class and similar temporary certificates have practically disappeared, and 
this fact provides a very good indication of the increasing permanence of 
the profession. The average length of experience of the Manitoba teacher 
in 1923, for example, was less than four years; now it is six years. 
Numerous factors have contributed to the more permanent status 
that the teaching profession has assumed. Teachers’ pension schemes have 
been introduced in all provinces except Alberta, in most cases within the 
last few years, adding much to the stability of the profession. Each of 
the provinces, and the Dominion as a whole, now has a teachers’ pro- 
fessional organization and these since their origin a few years ago have 
held consistently before them the ideal of improvement within the pro- 
fession. Summer schools conducted by the universities and Departments 
of Education, enabling teachers to improve their standing, have become 
increasingly numerous and well-patronized, now enrolling about 7,500, or 
more than one-tenth of all teachers annually. Teacher training depart- 
ments for graduates have been added to the universities in all provinces 
except Manitoba where a special class is conducted at the Normal School. 


Technical and Vocational Schools—To an increasing extent in recent 
years, technical and ‘industrial schools are coming to supplement the 
work of the schools of general education, due in considerable measure to 
the stimulus given to this type of education by Dominion subsidies. In 
1913 the Agricultural Instruction Act provided for the distribution of 
$10,000,000 among the provinces in ten years; in 1919 a similar sum was 
voted for the advancement of technical education on condition that the 
provinces themselves each spend an additional amount equivalent to its 
share; in 1929 the time limit in which the provinces might qualify for 
their shares was extended five years; in 1931 an annual sum of $750,000 
for fifteen years was voted for the same purpose. Thus continuance of 
the central stimulus is assured for a further period, and the relative import- 
ance of vocational schools in the educational system may be expected 
to further increase. 

The enrolment in day courses in 1930 was 47,742, practically all of 
post-elementary grade, and 25,558 of whom were in the province of 
Ontario where a general system of secondary technical schools has 
developed further than in other provinces, as would be expected from 
the greater number of its industrial cities. The technical schools are some- 
thing more than trade schools, as is evidenced from the fact that boys 
are outnumbered by girls in the enrolment, the latter generally following 
business training, household science or art courses. Indeed, in five of the 
provinces there are schools in this category confining their instruction 
entirely to the fine arts, keeping in mind the practical, aspects of applied 
art as required in commerce and industry. Evening classes in the technical 
schools enrolled 111,301 pupils in 1930, and included a wide variety of 
courses, all of which were not of secondary grade. 
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In addition to the enrolment above mentioned which includes, with 
two exceptions, only the pupils in Dominion-subsidized schools, there are 
many independent schools of a technical character conducted by private 
enterprise. The most numerous type, generally termed business colleges, 
cne or more of which is established in all of the cities and larger towns, 
train annually thousands of young people for office positions. Their enrol- 
ment in 1930 was 29,120, one-third of whom attended evening classes. 


Indian Schools—Scattered throughout the provinces and territories 
of the Dominion are 78 residential and 272 non-residential schools for the 
children of native Indians. They were attended in 1930 by 15,743 pupils, 
almost half of whom were in residential schools, in the operation of which 
the Department of Indian Affairs works in close co-operation with the 
Roman Catholic, Anglican, United and Presbyterian Churches. The 
school curriculum of the province in which the Indian school is situated 
is generally followed, but the enrolment in advance of elementary grades 
is small. Girls are given training in domestic science, boys in agriculture 
and certain trades, in the residential schools. In 1919 school attendance 
of all physically fit Indian children between the ages of seven and fifteen 
was made compulsory, and average daily attendance has since increased 
50 p.c. 


Teacher Training Schools—Kach province has one or more normal 
schools, 46 in all, in which there were 7,360 teachers in training in 1930. 
In all cases except Quebec and Prince Edward Island, where a part of 
high school training is received in the normal schools, the courses are not 
of more than one year’s duration. Except in Quebec some attendance at 
4 normal school is now prerequisite to the receipt of a teaching certificate. 
This does not apply to university graduates, however, who may receive 
their professional training in a university school of education during, or at 
the end of, their degree course. Several such colleges of education have 
been founded within the last few years, in the University of Saskatchewan, 
the University of Alberta, McGill University, and the two Pedagogical 
Institutes affiliated to the University of Montreal, one for men and one 
for women. 


Universities and Colleges—Canada has 152 institutions providing 
higher educational facilities. About 60 of these offer only arts courses, a 
further 35 are theological colleges, and 15 others confine their instruction 
to one line of professional training such as agriculture or engineering. 
Some of these grant degrees but the majority are affiliated to one of the 
18 universities which grant more than 95 p.c. of all degrees in the country. 
In many of the higher educational institutions French is the chief language 
of instruction, the three largest being the University of Montreal, Laval 
University at Quebec city, and the University of Ottawa. 

There were 37,400 students of university standard in 1930, and a 
number half as great in the preparatory or high school courses conducted 
by many of the colleges, including the Quebec classical colleges exclusive 
of students in the four final years. The importance of a third class of 
work done by the universities is difficult to express numerically. Exten- 
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sion activities include over 18,000 in evening and Saturday classes, summer 
schools, and other short courses, but extend beyond the walls of the uni- 
versities to reach hundreds of thousands every year by lectures, radio 
broadcasts, travelling libraries, lantern slide sets, educative gramophone 
records, and regular sections in the daily or weekly press. 


University College, Toronto University. 
Courtesy Canadian Government Motion Picture Bureau. 


Research Councils 


The work of the universities in providing a body of skilled men and 
women to investigate problems of applied science and industry has been 
facilitated as well as supplemented within the past few years by the 
formation of organizations for research by the Dominion and several of 
the Provincial Governments. What is now the National Research Council 
was first established in 1916, the Research Council of Alberta in 1921, the 
Ontario Research Foundation in 1928, and the Research Council of 
Saskatchewan in 1930. Close co-operation is maintained with the universi- 
ties on the one hand and industrial concerns on the other. The directors 
of research are generally drawn from the university staffs and are assisted 
by a selection of young graduates. 

The Alberta Council has dealt mainly with fuels, road materials, 
geological and soil surveys, due to the predominance of agriculture and 
non-metallic minerals among the province’s resources, and space at the 
provincial university has been used for laboratories. The Ontario Re- 
search Foundation is housed in Queen’s Park, Toronto, in close proximity 
to the university, and in 1931 has been conducting studies in six main 
departments: textiles, metallurgy, veterinary science, chemistry, bio- 
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chemistry and physiology. The scheme of organization under which the 
Foundation operates provides that half of the cost shall be borne by the 
Legislature and half by the subscriptions of industries and private 
individuals. 

Five years ago the Government authorized the National Research 
Council to establish its first laboratory, and early in 1930 investigations 
were begun in a.temporary building in Ottawa in chemical, physical and 
aeronautical problems. About the same time construction of new labor- 
atories at a cost of $3,000,000 was begun and these are now practically 
ready for occupancy. (See p. 106 for illustration). Pending completion 
the existing laboratories have been used to capacity and the nucleus of a 
scientific staff has been organized in the three departments mentioned. 
The Council itself consists of 15 members, and two classes of associate 
committees work in conjunction with it. Advisory committees have been 
established on chemistry, physics, botany, mining and metallurgy, nitro- 
gen fixation, electrical measuring instruments and engineering standards, 
their function being to report on problems referred to them by the Coun- 
cil. The other type of committee is appointed to direct or undertake 
definite research problems in co-operation with the Council, and usually 
has in its membership representatives from other organizations making 
investigations into the same problems. The Council gives financial assist- 
ance to researches in university, industrial and other government labora- 
tories, to facilitate the purchase of equipment or the provision of tech- 
nical assistance essential to researches that are in hand. Over 100 investi- 
gations of this kind are at present being assisted in 25 different laboratories. 
Further, in order to give graduates of Canadian universities specialized 
training in scientific investigation, the Council has established a system 
of post-graduate scholarships. They are of four main classes varying with 
the qualifications and experience of the applicants; bursaries of the annual 
value of $600, studentships $750, fellowships $1,000, and a few travelling 
fellowships valued at $1,500. All except the last are tenable at the 
various Canadian Universities. These involve an annual expenditure of 
about $50,000. 


Libraries 


The library is sometimes called “the poor man’s university”; but it 
is more than that, for the university man or woman cannot get along with- 
out it, neither can the successful businessman or woman. There are Cana- 
dian libraries available to all classes of people, the libraries themselves 
being of several classes. Statistics have been secured for 1,109 libraries, 
862 of these being public or parish libraries, 133 connected with univer- 
sities, colleges or normal schools, 57 directly operated by the Dominion 
or Provincial Governments, 20 belonging to Law Societies and 37 to tech- 
nical or commercial organizations. In addition to the libraries to which 
access to the shelf or desk may be had, some of the Governments and 
universities operate travelling libraries. These again are of several types: 
the single book or parcel of books borrowed through the mail, though this 
is perhaps not so distinctly of the travelling library type; the box of 
books, selected either by the borrowers or by the librarians; and, perhaps 
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best of all, the library van. The latter form of travelling library was 
adopted by Acadia University in June 1930 for regular service through 
the three Maritime Provinces. A similar service is being considered by 
the British Columbia Government. 


University Extension Work.—One of the most recently developed of Cana- 
dian Universities’ varied extra-mural activities is the equipment of “book- 
mobiles” by Acadia University which call periodically at towns through- 
out the Maritime Provinces to lend their volumes to students. 


Photo, courtesy President F. W. Patterson. 


‘Library commissions are organized bodies whose duties are to survey, 
supervise or assist libraries throughout the territory which they cover. 
Some form of library commission is now in operation in eight of the 
provinces and the remaining province has access to the McGill University 
Travelling Library Department and the Acadia Library vans. Five of 
the lhbrary commissions are directly under Provincial Governments. 

Library associations are groups of librarians, or others directly in- 
terested in libraries, organized for the improvement of library service 
especially in their own communities. In addition to the Canadian Library 
Association there are at present four provincial associations, a branch 
of the American Library Association, the Pacific Northwest Association 
(which is international) and the Maritime Association, also one city asso- 
ciation. 

Professional library training is given in several universities, McGill 
in 1930-31 offering the post-graduate degree of Bachelor of Library Science. 
The Ontario College of Education at the University of Toronto and 
Acadia University give one-year courses in library science. Short courses 
are given by McGill University and the Ontario Department of Educa- 
tion: Instruction in the use of libraries is compulsory to first-year students 
av the University of Western Ontario. Some library instruction is given 
at a number of the Ontario normal schools. Several of the large public 
libraries have apprentice classes from which assistants are drawn in times 
of emergency. 


CHAPTER XX 
MISCELLANEOUS STATISTICS 


Judicial Statistics 


The progress of a community, from the moral point of view, is often 
judged by the number of convictions for “major” offences, as these are 
less affected than “minor” offences by extraneous circumstances and the 
varying methods of law enforcement in different areas and in different 
years. However, in the study of such statistics it is important to have 
comparable figures over a period of years, and even then it is essential 
that the limitations of such figures be recognized for just as regard for 
law, or morality, is not measured by the number of people who remain 
out of our gaols and penitentiaries so disregard for law is not fully shown 
by the number of convictions made. Nevertheless judicial and criminal 
statistics are important and valuable, when comparable figures are given, 
in drawing attention to a trend or tendency, and when interpreted in this 
way they serve a very necessary purpose. 

Before Confederation each province had its own system of criminal 
jurisprudence founded on the criminal law of England and introduced by 
the Royal Proclamation of 1763. At Confederation, criminal law was 
assigned by sec. 91 of the British North America Act to the Dominion. 
In 1869 a number of Acts were passed establishing a uniform system of 
criminal legislation. These Acts were known as ‘The Criminal Law 
Consolidation and Amendment Acts of 1869”. 

The collection and publication of criminal statistics was first author- 
ized by an Act of 1876 (39 Vict., c. 18), and the results have been pub- 
lished upon a comparable basis from that time to the present, and are 
now collected and published by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics under 
the Statistics Act (8-9 Geo. V, c. 43). In consideration of what has been 
said above it should be remembered that while the criminal code under- 
goes little change over periods of time, the figures of summary convic- 
tions depend very much upon the changes in the customs of the people, 
and are apt to increase with the increasing urbanization of the population. 
The most significant column of the following table is the figure of criminal 
offences per 100,000 of population. Attention may be drawn to the in- 
crease in the proportion of both criminal offences and minor offences to 
population in recent years, convictions for criminal offences having risen 
from 277 per 100,000 population in 1924 to 410 per 100,000 population in 
1930 and convictions for minor offences from 1,535 per 100,000 in 1924 
to 3,068 per 100,000 in 1930. 

It should be understood that the classification of offences in the 
following table is irrespective of the more technical classification into 
“ indictable ” and “non-indictable ” offences under the Criminal Code, the 
object here being to show a broad record of criminal and minor offences 
respectively since 1920. 
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Convictions for Criminal Offences, by Groups, and Total Convictions 
for Minor Offences, years ended Sept. 30, 1920-1930, with Pro- 
portions to Population 


Criminal Offences 


Offences against— 


——_—___—__—___—_——| Other 
Pro- Pro- |Felonies 
perty | perty and Total of Minor Offences 
The with | with- | Misde- Criminal Offences 
Year || Person} Vio- out mean- 
lence Vio- | ours 
lence 
Pic. of |) Per, P.c..of | Per 
No. No. No. No. No. all of- | 100,000 No. all of- | 100,000 
fences pop. fences pop. 

19202 cl aS. 2810) 2,010 1163451" 25059 24) 984 14-9 281 138, 424 85-1 1,604 
1LODT ES slP 8.1 Or 2,609 | 12,059 2,081 | 24,946 14-2 284 152227 85-9 Weve 
O22 rene o ol 2,783 | 11,607 2,610 | 24,291 15-3 Pagal 134,049 84-7 1,498 
O23 Meee D0 2,076 | 11,482 3,075 | 24,183 15-1 266 135,069 84-8 1,487 
1924....1 7,595 2,536 | 12,790 2,635 | 25,556 15-3 Darcy 141, 663 84-7 11 A998) 
ODS eee alhe i o26 2,749 | 13,892 2,644 | 27,111 15-3 289 150, 672 84-7 1,610 
1926....|| 7,799 2,296 | 14,262 2,679 | 27,036 13-8 287 163,171 86-2 1,803 
1927....|| 8,343 DAO olor: 2,809 | 28,977 13-1 304 191,285 86-9 2,009 
1928....]| 9,140 2,991 | 16,072 3,856 | 32,059 11-6 332 243, 123 88-4 Mrs iilPf 
1929....|| 10,392 GVA) |i aie eal 4,001 | 35,198 10-9 359 286,773 89-1 2,927 
1930....) 11,052 | 4,647 | 18,498 | 6,584 | 40,781 11-8 410 || 304,860 88-2 3,068 


Of the total convictions for criminal and minor offences for 19380, viz., 
345,641, the sentences imposed were: gaol or fine, 266,777; penitentiary, 
3,013; reformatory, 943; death, 17; and other sentences, 74,891. Death 
sentences, which numbered 28 in 1919 and 26 in 1920, fell to 15 in 1923, 
rose to 22 in 1924, dropped to 18 in 1925, 15 in 1926, 12 in 1927, and rose 
again to 19 in 1928 and 26 in 1929, then dropped again to 17 in 1930. 


Police 


Police statistics are collected by the Bureau of Statistics from cities and 
towns having populations of 4,000 and over. In 1929 there were 139 such 
municipalities from which returns were received. The following table 
gives these statistics by provinces. 


Police Statistics, by Provinces, calendar year 1930 


Number of— Number Number 
of the of 
Province Cities Popu- Population Arrests 
and lation | Police | Arrests |Summons!} to each per 

Towns Policeman | Policeman 
Prince Edward Island 1 12,347 8 564 390 1,548 70 
Nova Scotia......... 4| 175,500 145 7,304 2,125 1,210 50 
New Brunswick...... 5 81,219 88 27152 983 823 31 
Quebec. . 30 | 1,004,694 | 2,109 37,101 26,144 477 18 
@nfario®. Voy ree 64 | 1,396,634 1, 862 44, 982 99,937 750 24 
WiemiGO Oc eae ree 7 241,665 311 7,584 23,205 TIE 26 
Saskatchewan........ 6 | 100,966 139 | 3,409 3,716 726 24 
Alberts. temic e ee 4 150,725 191 5,548 6, 250 789 28 
British Columbia. ... 8 203 ,852 448 10,947 20, 224 455 94 


Cangd acer eee 139 | 3,867,602 | 5,301 | 120,191 | 182,974 635 23 
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Offences reported to the police numbered 352,783; there were 260,087 
prosecutions, resulting in 204,042 convictions. The number of automobiles 
reported stolen was 12,298 and 11,842 were reported recovered. The value 
of other goods stolen was $2,056,412, and the value of goods recovered was 
$1,316,687. 


Royal Canadian Mounted Police—-The Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police is a Dominion force, for use in any part of Canada, organized in 
twelve divisions under a Commissioner. The headquarters of the force 
is at Ottawa, Ontario, and the training depot at Regina, Saskatchewan. 
In August, 1931, the strength of the force was 60 officers, 1,085 non- 
commissioned officers and constables, and 135 special constables. 

In general terms, the duties of the force are to enforce Dominion 
Statutes (except the Criminal Code which is enforced by the provincial 
authorities), to assist the various Departments of the Dominion Govern- 
ment in prevention of crime, and also in some cases in administrative 
matters, and to afford police supervision to government buildings and 
dockyards. The R.C.M.P. also police all National Parks and many of 
the important Indian reserves. In the Yukon Territory and Northwest 
Territories the R.C.M.P. enforce all laws, including Territerial as well as 
any municipal by-laws. 

Assistance from time to time is also rendered in certain circumstances 
to provincial authorities, and by an agreement which came into effect on 
June 1, 1928, the R.C.M.P. enforce all provincial laws in the province 
of Saskatchewan, under the direction of the Attorney General of the 
province, in addition to all Dominion laws, including the Criminal Code. 

Police supervision in the Canadian Arctic and sub-Arctic is becoming 
increasingly important, and detachments of the force are distributed at 
strategical points to afford protection to the native population and enforce 
all laws, including those for the conservation of game and wild life. 


National Defence 


Milttia—Canada is organized in 11 military districts, each under a 
Commander and his District Staff. 

The militia of Canada is classified as active and reserve, and the active 
is subdivided into permanent and non-permanent forces. The permanent 
force consists of 11 units of all arms of the service, with an authorized 
establishment limited to 10,000, but at present the strength is about 3,800. 
The non-permanent active militia is made up of cavalry, artillery, engi- 
neers, machine gun, signalling, infantry and other corps. The total estab- 
lishment of the Canadian non-permanent militia totals 9,050 officers and 
116,545 other ranks. 

The reserve militia consists of such units as are named by the Gover- 
nor in Council and of all able bodied citizens between the ages of 18 and 
60, with certain exemptions. The reserve of the active militia consists of 
(1) reserve units of city and rural corps, (2) reserve depots, (3) reserve of 
officers. The above organizations are supplemented by numerous cadet 
corps and rifle associations. 
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The appropriation for the militia for the year ending March 31, 19382, 
is $10,232,000, as compared with an Ss of $11,087,800 for the fiscal 
year 1931. 

Navy—The Royal Canadian eae was established in 1910. Its 
authorized complements are: 104 officers and 792 men of the permanent 
force (Royal Canadian Navy); 70 officers and 480 men of the Royal 
Canadian Naval Reserve; and 70 officers and 980 men of the Royal Cana- 
dian Naval Volunteer Reserve. The vessels at present maintained in 
commission are: the destroyer Champlain and the mine-sweeping trawlers 
Festubert and Ypres, based on Halifax, N.S.; the destroyer Vancouver 
and the mine-sweeping trawlers Armentiéres and Thiepval, based on Es- 
quimalt, B.C. Two British-built destroyers, the Saguenay and the Skeena, 
of 1,820 tons each, have been completed and were delivered to the Cana- 
dian Government in July, 1931. They have recently been placed in 
commission. H.M.C. Dockyards are at Halifax and Esquimalt, having 
been taken over from the Imperial Government in 1910. Naval depots 
are maintained at both bases, and are used as training headquarters for 
the personnel of the R.C.N., R.C.N.R., and R.C.N.V.R. 

The appropriations for naval services for 1930-31 amounted to 
$3,600,000. The estimated expenditure for the year ending Mar. 31, 1982, 
is $3,375,000. 


Be 


The H.M.C.S. Saguenay Recently Placed in Commission on the Atlantic Sea- 
board.—This vessel and her sister ship, the H.M.C.S. Skeena, are modern 
British-built destroyers of 1,320 tons. The armament of each consists of 
four 4.7” guns and eight 21” torpedo tubes. 

Courtesy Department of National Defence. 


ay Services.—The Air Service in Canada is divided into four Divisions, 
viz., (1) The Royal Canadian Air Force, (2) Civil Government Air Opera- 
tions, (3) Aeronautical Engineering, and (4) Controller of Civil Aviation. 

The Royal Canadian Air Force controls and administers all Air Force 
Service training and operations. The R.C.A.F. personnel employed in all 
air services on Aug. 1, 1931, was 182 officers and 703 other ranks. This 
does not include 92 provisional pilot officers receiving flying training and 
25 boys who are taking a course of technical instruction at Camp Borden. 
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The Civil Government Air Operations Division controls all air opera- 
tions carried out for Government Departments; and the Controller of 
Civil Aviation is concerned with the administration of Air Regulations 
and the control of commercial and private flying. The Aeronautical Engi- 
reering Division acts in an advisory capacity on technical matters to the 
other three Divisions. 

The total appropriation for aviation for the fiscal year 1931-32 is 
$5,142,000 as compared with $7,475,700 for the previous fiscal year. Of 
this amount $2,266,000 is required for the R.C.A.F.; $2,776,000 for civil 
air operations generally, and $100,000 to provide for expenses in con- 
nection with air mail routes. 


Newspapers and Periodicals in Canada 


The condition and influence of the press of a country is an important 
indication of advancement or retrogression, and the fact that Canada 
possesses many excellent periodicals that have grown up with the country 
and its institutions and developed character with individuality, in spite of 
strong outside influences, is a tribute to the enterprise of her editors and 
newspapermen. 

Our magazines in particular (apart from the university quarterlies and 
such special publications) have had to struggle against the keenest of 
competition from abroad and have done so with growing success. The 
chief Canadian dailies compare favourably with any on the American 
continent. Indeed the Canadian press, as an educational influence, as 
guardian of the public interest, and as a constructive critic of policy, has 
taken a very important part in national development. In 1901 the number 
of Canadian newspapers and periodicals was 1,249. This had increased by 
1931 to 1,633. Figures for 1921 and 1931 are given below:— 


Newspapers and Periodicals! 


1921 1931 


2 n 
a | a ® 5 cd dean ae 2 
Province Ba Bis > = ex Bee > = 
Oo ce eral es eal eres Ge one MN alta ese 
oid Oe icata (etd fee ta ea (ge ier beset ese cae pe 
Fe Paige a ace) san eal ese mia eae ng I Fa 
A (es) ee oc Ss | Se Na ee) pace eet ee je 
Pr. Ed. Island. . x 6 - - - 9 2 5 = a 1 8 
Nova Scotia....| 18 52 8 = med ae ys) 9 42 8 1 2 62 
New Brunswick. 8 30 8 = - 46 6 26 10 - = 42 
Quebec.......... TW a (Ost Weird 9 |. D485" 9: “194° | 195 5 g| 291 
Ontario. ..0255.5 Ato ee Zab thet welO 2| 591]/ 42] 350) 208] 15 5 | 620 
Manitoba....... 6 | 101 34 - - 141 7 | 106 51 - 1 165 
Saskatchewan . 6 171 7 - ~ 184 5 176 10 = 191 
Albertarg. <3: < 7h) a 8 8 i = 125 Go E14 12 2 134 
Br. Columbia.. 14 59 24 = = 97 16 73 26 = 1 116 
Yukon cor 1 2 - = - 3 1 D = 1 = 4 
113 |1,028 450 24 Seles 


Totals...... 117 |1/028)) “317 19 3 1,484 


1 The statistics in this table are taken from McKim’s Canadian Newspaper Directory. 


APPENDIX 


Official Sources of Information Relating to Canada 


The official statistics of Canada are centralized under the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, which was established by special legislation in 1918 
and has a universal mandate in statistics. Statistics that originate in, or 
are of special interest to, particular Departments are collected and pub- 
lished under a series of agreements between the Bureau and the Depart- 
ments in question. The same method is followed in statistics originating 
under Provincial Governments, which in accordance with the Canadian 
constitution have the primary jurisdiction in certain important social and 
economic fields. The organization of statistics on a national scale, how- 
ever, devolved upon the Dominion Government under the British North 
America Act. 

The statistical work at present under the Bureau covers the following 
fields: (1) population or demography, which includes (a) the census, (b) 
vital statistics, and (c) the statistics of migration; (2) social statistics, 
which includes such subjects as criminology and education; (3) production, 
which includes (a) agriculture, (b) the fisheries, (c) forestry and forest 
industries, (d) mining and metallurgy, (e) water powers and central elec- 
tric stations, (f) general manufactures, and (g) construction; (4) external 
trade, or the statistics of imports and exports; (5) internal trade, which 
includes statistics relating to the marketing of grain, livestock and animal 
products, wholesale and retail trading establishments, the stock markets, 
prices, etc.; (6) transportation and communications, which includes rail- 
ways, tramways, highways and motor vehicles, express companies, shipping, 
telegraphs and telephones; (7) finance, Dominion, provincial and muni- 
cipal public finance, also currency, banking, interest and exchange. 

There is, in addition, a General Statistical Branch in the Bureau which 
brings out several publications of an omnibus character, the most important 
being the Canada Year Book, a précis or compendium of all statistical 
data relating to the Dominion; also the Monthly Review of Business 
Statistics, which re-issues the more important “barometric” figures collected 
in the several branches of the Bureau in succinct form and by the appli- 
cation of methods that assist the business community in judging of current 
economic trends and their probable course in the future; and the hand- 
book of Canada, Canada 1932. 

The various Departments of the Dominion Government publish valu- 
able information, which is on the whole descriptive or technical in nature 
and which deals with the progress made in administration, research work 
of a highly scientific character or progress in their own specific fields. A 
brief summary of their reports follows. This is intended to direct the 
inquirer to the proper source from which he or she may obtain detailed 
information concerning a particular field of interest. Complete lists of 
publications may be obtained on application to the Departments con- 
cerned. 


Agriculture.—Reports, bulletins and pamphlets on field crops, live stock, dairying, poultry, 
orchard and garden insects, plant diseases and miscellaneous topics. 


Auditor-Genera}.—Annual Report. 


Board of Railway Commissioners for Canada.—Annual Report, pamphlets on judgments, 
orders, regulations, etc. 


Civil Service Commission.—Appointments, promotions, transfers, classification, regulations, 
examinations. 


Dominion Fuel Board.—Reports on various fuels, methods of heating, etc. 
External Affairs.—Annual Report. 

Finance.—Reports on the public accounts, chartered banks, estimates. 
Health.— Pamphlets on various diseases, sanitation, hygiene, etc. 
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Immigration and Colonization.—Information for immigrants, land settlement, farm oppor- 
tunities, citizenship, various atlases, etc. 


Indian Affairs.—Annual Report, etc. 
Insurance.—Reports on the various kinds of insurance, loan and trust companies, etc. 


Interior.—Pamphlets, reports and bulletins respecting land surveys, Canadian national parks, 
forestry, water powers and reclamation, Northwest Territories and the Yukon, the work of the 
National Development Bureau, Dominion Observatories, etc. 


International Boundary Commission.—Reports, maps, etc. 
Justice.—Annual Report on Penitentiaries. 


King’s Printer and Controller of Stationery.—The Canada Gazette, judgments of the Board 
of Railway Commissioners, law reports, statutes, acts, Canadian Postal Guide, Hansard, ete. 


Labour.—Information relating to labour, wages, employment, industrial disputes, combines, 
old age pensions, technical education, government annuities, labour organization, labour legislation, 
etc. 

Marine.—Marine Annual Report, lists of shipping, ports, lights, information on tides, currents, 
navigation, charts of coast lines, lakes, bays, harbours, ete. Radiotelegraph. 


Fisheries.—Annual Report, monthly bulletin, etc. 


Mines.—The Department’s principal branches—Geological Survey, Mines Branch, National 
Museum, and Explosives Division—publish reports, pamphlets, etc., covering all phases of mining 
from preliminary explorations and surveys of territory through the mining, milling, smelting and 
refining of ores to the marketing and utilization of the finished product. 


National Defence.— Reports on Militia and Defence, Naval Service and Civil Aviation. 
Nationa! Research Council.—Reports, bulletins, etc., on various researches. 

National Revenue.—Annual Report on imports, exports, excise and income. 

Post Office.—Annual Report, Postal Guide, regulations, information. 

Public Works.—Annual Report. 

Railways and Cana!s.—Annual Report. 

Secretary of State.—Annual Report. The Arms of Canada. 


Trade and Commerce.—Annual Report. Reports of the Board of Grain Commissioners. 
Reports on weights and measures inspection service, gas and electricity inspection service, con- 
ferences and trade agreements. The Commercial Intelligence Service publishes a weekly journal 
and various bulletins, etc., relative to trade and commerce. 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics.—Census—Reports of decennial and quinquennial censuses of 
population and agriculture, showing population by provinces, electoral districts, cities, towns, etc., 
sex, age, conjugal condition, birthplaces, citizenship, year of immigration, naturalization, language, 
origins, religions, literacy, school attendance, dwellings, occupations, blindness, ete—Farm hold- 
ings, farm tenures, field crops, live stock, fruits, ete.—Intercensal estimates of population. Vital 
Statistics—Births, deaths, marriages, divorces. Production—General summary, differentiating 
primary and secondary production, gross and net. Agriculture: The Monthly Bulletin of Agri- 
cultural Statistics—Monthly and annual reports on field crops, live stock, poultry, dairying, 
tobacco, fruit, honey, maple products, etc —Weekly, monthly and annual reports on the marketing 
of grain, live stock and their products. Forestry: Reports on logging, lumber, pulp and paper. 
and the various wood and paper-using industries. Fisheries: Annual reports on fish caught, market- 
ed, prepared, etc. Furs: Reports on trapping and fur farming. Mines: Monthly, semi-annual and 
annual reports on the various metals, non-metallic minerals, coal, structural materials, and the 
numerous industries based thereon. Manufactures: Reports on various manufactures ctassified 
under the following heads: food and animal products, textile and allied industries, wood products, 
iron and steel and their products, non-ferrous metal products, non-metallic mineral products, 
chemicals and allied products, miscellaneous. Construction: Railway, telephone and telegraph 
construction, government and municipal construction, ship-building, building permits, etc., 
External Trade—Monthly, quarterly and annual reports on imports and exports. Jnternal Trade— 
Wholesale and retail prices and the cost of living, security prices, census of trading establishments, 
capital movements, balances of international payments, ete. Transportation, Communications and 
Public Utilities—Railways, tramways, express, telegraphs, telephones, highways and motor 
vehicles, canals, central electric stations. Public Finance—Dominion, provincial and municipal 
finance. Justice—Criminal statistics, juvenile delinquency. Hducation—Elementary and second- 
ary schools, universities, business colleges, private schools, illiteracy, playgrounds, public libraries, 
etc. General—Estimates of national wealth and income, monthly and annual reports on employ- 
ment. commercial failures, bank debits—‘‘The Monthly Review of Business Statistics’’—‘‘The 
Canada Year Book’’, being the official statistical annual of the physiography, resources, history, 
institutions and social and economic conditions of the Dominion, with a statistical summary of the 
progress of Canada, maps, diagrams, etc.—‘‘Canada 1932’’. Administration—Annual Report of 
Dominion Statistician. 


N.B.—Information relating to the different provinces is contained also in various publications 
issued by the respective Provincial Governments. The publications of Provincial Governments 
are listed in the Bureau. 
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FE asreements signed to- 


day constitute a definite 
advance towards closer Empire 
economic association. Because of 
this, we may tairly lay claim to an 
achievement greater than that of 
which any other Conference can 
boast. 


")...We have coinmonly acknowl- 
edged that [:mpire association can 
be based advantageously upon the 
principle of reciprocal preferences, 
and by our several agreements have 
evidenced our belief that these pre- 
ferences ensure the greatest bene- 
fits when they are predicated upon 
a general [’mpire tariff plan. 


“|, . but this propitious beginning 
must not blind us to the fact that 
it is but a beginning, and that if 
this scheme of closer Empire asso- 
ciation 1s to endure and bring to 
each one of us the benefits we hope 
tor, further action must be taken 
at a not too distant date.’ 


—Excerpt from the speech of the 
Rt. Hon. R. B. Bennett, Chairman 
of the Imperial Economic Con- 
ference, at the Plenary Session, 
Ottawa, August 20, 1932. 


The Right Monourable RB Bennett 
Pume Minislex of the Dominion of Canada 
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FOREWORD 


plexity of its institutions, the need has arisen for an official hand- 

book of Canada, dealing with the whole range of its economic and 
social development, and giving a succinct and popular account of its 
problems and its progress, while devoting special attention to the facts of 
the existing economic situation. While the current reports of our national 
bureau of public information, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, deal in 
great detail with the subjects of population, production, external and 
internal trade, transportation, prices, finance, education, hospitals and 
charitable institutions, criminality, etc., these publications are intended 
mainly for those who are specially interested in these particular phases 
of our national life. Again, the Canada Year Book, which summarizes 
these and other official publications, is itself too detailed for the average 
citizen and too expensive for general distribution. The present publication 
presents the result of an effort to survey the Canadian situation as a 
whole within a reasonable space, in a popular and attractive format, and 
at a cost which makes possible a wide distribution. 

The material dealing with topography and climate, and constitution 
and government has been omitted in this edition in order to make way 
for a fairly broad treatment of the Imperial Economic Conference of 
' 1932 and intra-Empire trade, which appears as Chapter I. 

This handbook is designed to serve two very necessary purposes. To 
those outside of Canada, it will give a well-rounded picture of the current 
Canadian situation from Atlantic to Pacific, with sufficient historic and 
descriptive information as the background of the treatment. In Canada 
itself, the handbook will be of assistance in the general discussion of the 
economic situation incidental to our New Year national stock-taking, and 
will help to provide a better basis of information for dealing with the 
business problems of 1933. 


A S the result of the growth of the Dominion and the increasing com- 


H. H. STEVENS, 
Minister of Trade and Commerce. 


Otrawa, January 1, 1983. 


NOTE 


This handbook has been prepared in the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics from material 
which has, in the main, been obtained from 
the different Branches of the Bureau. In 
certain special fields information has been 
kindly contributed by other Branches of the 
Government Service. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Economic Conditions in Canada at the End of 1932 


eral economic and financial situation 
of the world grew worse instead of 
better in 1932. International trade declined 
and the gold value of the international trade 
of twenty leading and _ representative 
countries in the twelve months ended 
September, 1932, has been estimated by 
the President of the Canadian Bankers’ 
Association at approximately only 40 p.c. 
of the gold value of the trade of these 
Same countries in 1929. Thus 60 p.c. of 
the gold value of international trade has 
disappeared in the past three years, with 
devastating effects upon the whole system 
of international debits and credits, the 
principal and interest of which have 
hitherto been discharged mainly by ship- 
ments and receipts of commodities, leav- 
ing only minor balances to be discharged 
in gold. The plain fact is that inter- 
Hon. H. H. Stevens, M.P., LL.D., 2ational trade, at its present level, will 
Minister of Trade and not suffice to discharge the obligations of 
Commerce. international finance including war debts, 
reparations, etc. And the realization of 
this is leading the nations of the world more and more to confine their 
current investments to their own borders and indeed to only the safest 
investments within those borders. 


CO erat econo: to expectations, the gen- 


The Imperial and International Situation.—Canada, as a great inter- 
national trader, has felt the full force of the storm. The United Kingdom, 
as a great trader and a great creditor, has also felt the full force of the 
storm. The economic system in both countries is based upon interna- 
tional trade, and in both countries the value of commodities imported and 
exported bears a very high proportion to the national income. In the 
United States, on the other hand, the external trade, large as it is in 
absolute value, is a much smaller proportion of the national income, and 
although certain classes in that country are suffering greatly from the col- 
lapse of international trade, it must be recognized that international trade 
is much less vital to the republic than to either the United Kingdom or 
Canada. 

Europe, too, is for the most part in a state of unrest and turmoil, 
and the difficulty of making payments abroad has been making the differ- 
ent countries more and more anxious to produce at least all the necessities 
of life within their own borders. In order to attain this end, such densely 
peopled and powerful countries as Germany, France and Italy are bonusing 
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their agriculturists to produce, often on poor land and with a liberal use 
of expensive fertilizers, necessarily high-priced food which could be much 
more cheaply purchased from such countries as Canada, Argentina and 
Australia. It is only the smaller and less ambitious countries of contin- 
ental Europe, such as the Scandinavian countries, the Netherlands and 
Belgium, that are satisfied frankly to rely for the food of their people on 
countries other than their own. In such circumstances, it may well be a 
- benefit to be a citizen of a small country. 

Under the strain and stress of the past three years, the markets of 
foreign countries, and notably those of the United States, have been to 
an ever-increasing extent closed to the products of Canada, as to the 
products of the United Kingdom. The other countries of the Empire, also 
dependent largely upon external trade, have had the same experience of 
finding their trade with foreign countries restricted. The natural conse- 
quence has been a rapprochement between the different countries of the 
Empire itself. 

The British Empire in its vast expanse covers all zones and climates, 
includes all sorts and conditions of men and produces almost every con- 
ceivable commodity known to trade. It is linked together by a common 
allegiance to the Crown and by mutual goodwill between the far-flung 
peoples who recognize their common interests and common obligations. 
It is a vast area where goodwill prevails and where trade wars are prac- 
tically unknown. It was entirely natural, therefore, that in the threatening 
collapse of world trade the countries of the Empire should meet in council 
to consider how far their surplus stocks of particular commodities could 
be absorbed within the Empire itself, and how far each of them could 
afford to take the surplus commodities of the others. This indeed was a 
principal reason for the assembling of the Imperial Economic Conference 
at Ottawa in July and August of 1932. The various commercial agree- 
ments negotiated at that Conference have been ratified by the Parlia- 
ments concerned and are now in force. 

The work of the Conference and the agreements made are discussed 
in some detail in Chapter I of this publication, but here we may refer 
briefly to the earliest results of the agreements which have been effected, 
noting, however, that it always requires some time before the advantages 
derived from a new economic policy can be gathered in. 

According to the latest British trade statistics, imports from Canada 
in the third quarter of 1932, when general preferential tariffs were in 
existence, amounted to £11,443,397 as compared with £8,802,486 in the 
same period of 1931, when such tariffs were not in existence, an increase 
of 30 p.c. in a year when trade figures generally are showing declines. 
Since the total imports of the United Kingdom from all countries in the 
third quarter of 19382 were only £160,243,000 as compared with £203,479,000 
in the same period of 1981, the percentage of total imports that came 
from Canada increased more rapidly than the absolute amount, being 
7°14 p.c. in the third quarter of 1982 as compared with 4-33 p.c. in the 
corresponding quarter of 1931. Thus the ties of trade between the Mother 
‘Country and the great Dominion are being more closely drawn in this 
latest period. The other Dominions also are securing a larger share in 
the total trade of the Mother Country, and the proportion of British 
imports coming from the self-governing Dominions (except the Irish Free 
State) has gone up from 13-85 p.c. in the third quarter of 1931 to 18-89 
p.c. in the corresponding period of 1932. Similarly, the grand total of 
imports from all Empire countries, except the Irish Free State, has risen 
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from 22-05 p.c. to 29-71 p.c. In the distressing international conditions 
of the present time, it 1s indeed fortunate for Canada, a great producer 
of food products and raw materials, that she is politically linked up with 
the greatest importer of such commodities in the world. 

The United Kingdom, again, is finding increasingly favourable markets 
for her highly manufactured goods within the Empire and in Canada. 
Under the agreement signed on August 20, 1932, the importation into 
Canada of commodities coming under 228 tariff items was facilitated, in 
part by increases under the general tariff. Such advantages, given on a 
considerable range of specialized commodities, are slower in affecting trade 
than concessions made on food products and raw materials. United King- 
dom exports to Canada were valued by the British at £4,123,685 in the 
third quarter of 1932 as compared with £4,900,889 in the same period of 
1931. The proportion of British exports that went to Empire countries 
other than the neighbouring Irish Free State rose from 36°85 p.c. in the 
third quarter of 1931 to 40-71 p.c. in the same period of 1932. It may be 
noted that these British figures show that 1,378,095 tons of coal were ex- 
ported to Canada in the first ten months of 1932 as compared with 839,317 
tons in the same period of 1931. 


Yet the advantage of the new agreements must not be considered 
merely with reference to the trade between Canada and the United King- 
dom. Through the agreements made last summer, Canadian manufac- 
turers not only secure great advantages in the markets of the other Do- 
minions, but also obtain equality with British manufacturers in the vast 
areas that are still administered from London, constituting an area equal 
to that of this Dominion itself, and peopled by some 60,000,000 people 
whose demand for manufactured goods, though at present small, is in- 
creasing from year to year. We do not yet realize what such markets 
as British West Africa, British East Africa, the Anglo-Egyptian Soudan 
and British Malaysia will be worth in the next generation. 


External Trade of Canada.—So far as quantities go, the export trade 
of Canada is being well maintained. If we take the latest twelve-month 
period and compare it with two years ago, we find that the value of 
domestic products exported in the twelve months ended October, 1932, 
was only $516,098,000 as compared with $945,614,000 in the corresponding 
period ended October, 1930, two years before. Nevertheless, on the basis 
of the quantities of 25 leading commodities exported, constituting over 
70 p.c. of 1932 exports, it is estimated that had the prices been the same 
in 1932 as in 1930, the total values of domestic products exported would 
have been $786,622,000. In other words, while the value of our exports 
in 1982 was only 54:6 p.c. of their value two years before, their volume 
was approximately 83-2 p.c. of their volume two years before. Thus, 
while value was less than five-ninths of what it had been two years before, 
volume was approximately five-sixths of what it was two years ago. When 
the general condition of international trade throughout the world is con- 
sidered, our export trade is doing about as well as can be expected. 


Of the twenty-five leading commodities referred to in the last para- 
graph, for which quantity figures have been compiled, ten showed larger 
quantities of exports in the twelve months ended October, 1932, than in 
the previous twelve-month period. These ten commodities included oats, 
oatmeal and rolled oats, rye, wheat (where the increase was 24,500,000 
bushels) bacon and hams (where the increase was about 270,000 hundred- 
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weight or 24 times the total exports of the period ended 1931), and raw 
wool which nearly doubled in the latest period. Exports of square timber 
showed a slight increase; further, exports of copper ingots, sheets, plates, 
etc., in the latest period were more than treble what they were in the 
corresponding period of 1931, and exports of lead showed an increase. 

Values of both imports and exports are lower in the latest twelve- 
month period than in the period preceding. The total value of imports 
in the twelve months ended October 1932 was $473,085,000 as compared 
with $677,561,000 in the preceding twelve-month period. Exports of 
Canadian produce, however, were better maintained at $516,098,000 as 
compared with $634,564,000. When the exports of foreign produce that 
had been previously entered as imported are added to those of Canadian 
products, we find that in the last twelve months we have a favourable 
balance of $51,780,000, as compared with an unfavourable balance of 
$30,231,000 in the preceding period. Thus the improvement for the year 
is approximately $82,000,000, which makes it considerably easier for 
Canada to maintain her position in international commerce and finance. 

Exports to Empire countries were some $11,000,000 lower at $220,- 
257,000 in the twelve months ended October, 1932, as compared with $231,- 
012,000 in the preceding twelve months, but they amounted to 42-7 p.c. 
of total exports in the later period as against 36-4 p.c. in the earlier. 
Exports to the United Kingdom were actually greater in value in the 
later period, with $179,510,000 as compared with $177,291,000 in the earlier. 
Again, exports to Australia were $6,845,600 against $4,837,000. 


In the latest month, following the Imperial Economic Conference 
and the agreements negotiated thereat, the current trend of trade is 
strongly in the direction of the Empire. Considering first Canadian ex- 
ports, we find that in October 1932 no less than 47-5 p.c. of our exports 
went to the United Kingdom and 54:6 p.c. to the Empire as compared 
with 36-4 p.c. and 44:6 p.c., respectively, in the same month of 1931. On 
the other hand, our exports to the United States in October, 1932, were 
only 23-6 p.c. and to all foreign countries only 45:4 p.c., as compared with 
36°4 p.c. and 55:4 p.c., respectively in October, 1931. Similarly of our 
imports in October 1932, 22:3 p.c. came from the United Kingdom and 
31-9 p.c. from the Empire, as compared with 18-1 p.c. and 27-0 p.c. in 
October 1931. In the later period, 55-6 p.c. of our imports came from 
the United States as compared with 57-7 p.c. in the earlier. 


Agriculture.—The season of 1932 was another extremely difficult 
period for Canadian agriculture. Drastically lowered prices provided the 
main cause of this condition. During 1931, it was evident that prices 
received for farm products were insufficient to meet the costs of produc- 
tion. Further decreases during 1932 brought many prices to a level in- 
sufficient to cover the direct costs of preparation for market. In the late 
months of 1932, revenue on many farms was being used to provide the 
necessities of life, with no possible surplus for fixed charges like taxes, 
mortgage and machinery debt. Self-sufficiency—manifest in an increase 
in the quantity and variety of farm production of necessary foods—has 
been developed to the fullest possible extent and is undoubtedly a help- 
ful factor. Another alleviating influence is the increased production of 
field crops and the more even distribution of production over the Do- 
minion. As a tangible example, Manitoba and Saskatchewan have in- 
creased revenue from field crops in 1932 as compared with 1931. 
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The tremendous reduction in farm income is directly reflected in pur- 
chasing power. Any available farm purchasing power must be used to 
meet expenses for such items as consumption goods, equipment, taxes, 
mortagage payments, etc—which have not declined in nearly the same 
proportion as the decline in farm prices. Thus the primary producer is 
doubly handicapped by the prevailing depression. Debts must be allowed 
to accumulate, provision for depreciated equipment must be limited and 
all out-of-pocket expenditures reduced. The effects of this maladjustment 
on the entire Canadian internal economy are undoubtedly severe. Tihe 
farmer may find consolation in the fact that he has shelter and food and 
that, in the natural course of events, farm prices rise first as the world 
emerges from depression. 

The agricultural situation, in its physical aspects, is not without hope. 
The increase in crop production has already been mentioned. The num- 
bers of cattle and sheep on farms increased over 1931, while the notable 
increase in sales of market hogs was accomplished with only a slight 
reduction in the hog population. Farm holdings of ducks, geese and 
turkeys show notable increases, but the number of hens and chickens is 
down 3 p.c. The reduced production of butter and eggs has greatly im- 
proved their statistical position, giving them an excellent chance to re- 
spond to the first evidences of improved demand. Cheese production has 
increased considerably during the year and, although recently hampered 
by adverse exchange rates, overseas shipments have been higher than in 
1931. The wheat situation is still dominated by excessive available sup- 
plies. Exports have shown a distinct improvement over the same months 
of 1931, but the increased production makes this quickened movement 
very necessary. Fruit production was generally unprofitable in 1932, both 
production and prices being low. Sugar-beet growers were again favoured 
by high yields and little change in prices. Potato acreage was reduced and 
many market observers predict higher prices for the remaining crop. 


Forestry.—Forestry production has suffered in common with other 
branches of primary production and for the twelve months ended October 
1932, as measured by exports, shows declines in quantity and greater 
declines in value in all branches as compared with 1931. Total exports 
of unmanufactured wood were valued at $28,878,000 compared with 
$44,613,000; exports of manufactured wood were $22,090,000 compared 
with $32,218,000; and exports of paper were $91,317,000 compared with 
$116,391,000. Newsprint paper exports, which constitute the bulk of paper 
exports, fell from $112,438,000 to $87,769,000 but newsprint paper is still 
a very good second to wheat among our exported commodities, with 
wood-pulp third, wheat flour fourth and sawn lumber fifth. From the 
standpoint of sustained balances of trade, forest products have been more 
reliable than agricultural products or any other comparable group of com- 
modities. Since 1929, while values and volume of trade have decreased, 
the contribution of the trade in forest products toward a favourable 
national balance has exceeded that of any other group. Without the 
contribution of forest products, which amounted to $118,943,910 for the 
year ending October 1932, Canada’s favourable trade balance of $51,780,000 
would have been displaced by an unfavourable balance of $67,164,000. 

The Mineral Industry.—Canada’s mineral industry is withstanding the 
effects of the depression remarkably well. Though base metals output, 
coal production and sales of non-metallic minerals such as gypsum and 
asbestos, have shown a marked falling-off, the output of gold is greater 
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than ever before and the prospecting carried on during the past two years 
has resulted in the development of several promising properties. Gold 
production in 1931 totalled $55,687,000, an increase of $12,233,000 over 
1930, and the output during the year 1932 was valued at $63,156,000, an 
increase of 13 p.c. over the preceding year. 

Lower base metal prices adversely affected the output of copper, 
lead and zinc, but Canada is endowed with large deposits of all three of 
these metals and can hold her own in the matter of low cost of production 
with other principal world producers. Thus the plants are kept running 
though at decreased capacity and, when normal demand revives, the mines 
will be immediately capable of expansion. 


The successful development of the silver-radium ores of the Great 
Bear Lake region (see p. 91) was reflected in the bringing into active 
operation of a radium extraction plant at Port Hope, Ont. in December, 
1932—the first plant of its kind in Canada. 

Manufactures.—The difficulties facing manufacturers in Canada in 
1931 were generally undiminished in 1932, as the period of de- 
clining prices continued throughout the world. On the whole, manu- 
facturers have been obliged seriously to reduce the scale of their opera- 
tions and the number of their employees. Thus, the monthly reports 
furnished by some 4,900 of the larger manufacturers show a decrease of 
approximately 114 p.c. in the employment they afforded in 1982, the 
average index declining from 95-9 in the first eleven months of 1931 to 
84-8 during the same period in the year under review. (The average 
employment afforded during 1926 by the co-operating firms is used as 
the base or 100 p.c., in calculating these index numbers.) The reduction 
from 1980 to 1931, however, had amounted to 124 p.c.; the slightly smaller 
decline in 1932 possibly indicates that the force of the downward move- 
ment is expending itself. The manufacturing industries in which employ- 
ment was best maintained during 1932 were the food, woollen, silk, hosiery 
and knitting, tobacco and beverage, chemical and allied product, electric 
current, electrical apparatus and mineral product groups. The leather 
footwear division reported a slightly greater volume of employment than 
in 1931. The lumber industry, considerably affected by unfavourable 
export as well as poor domestic markets, showed a substantial decline as 
compared with recent years, but benefits to this industry are anticipated 
shortly as a result of the Imperial Economic Conference agreements. 


Railway Operations.—For the 48 weeks ended Dec. 3 car loadings 
amounted to 2,041,755 cars, compared with 2,406,189 cars in 1931 and 
2,959,597 cars in 1930. Grain loading was heavier than during the same 
period in 1931 by 4,431 cars, but every other commodity group showed 
decreases, miscellaneous freight leading with a decrease of 157,105 cars, or 
26 p.c. Merchandise followed with a decrease of 85,442 cars, or 11-9 p.c., 
and lumber with a decrease of 32,733 cars, or 86:7 p.c. The most encour- 
aging aspect of the situation from a railway point of view is the large 
quantities of grain in the country elevators and on the farms that will 
undoubtedly be shipped before next August. 

For the first nine months of 1932 the gross operating 
revenues of the two great railway systems aggregated $216,563,362 as 
compared with $263,577,720 in the same period of 1931, or a decline of 
approximately $47,000,000. Operating expenses, however, were even more 
drastically reduced, with the result that net operating revenues this year 
are rather larger than for the same period of last year, aggregating 
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$20,856,633 in 1932 as compared with $18,140,721 in 1931. Operating 
income for the same period is $13,000,756 this year compared with 
$10,362,720 last year. Further reductions in operating expenses are hoped 
for as the result of co-operation between the two great competing lines 
as the result of the Duff Report. 


Canal Traffic.—Canal traffic on the new Welland Ship Canal showed 
a considerable increase up to November 30, 1932, the total traffic of 
8,388,916 tons being an increase of 1,218,984 tons over the 1931 traffic. 
Similarly the St. Lawrence canals registered total traffic of 6,642,584 tons 
in the 1932 season as compared with 6,005,224 tons in 1931. This increase 
in canal traffic is not unconnected with the decline in railway traffic. 

Prices.—Considerable importance is attached by the business world to 
movements in price levels, for stable or rising prices are associated with 
prosperous times, and, conversely, falling prices mean retrenchment and 
dwindling profits. In September, 1929, a decline in prices began which, 
because of its combined severity and persistence, has been more serious 
than any preceding it. During the 39 months from August, 1929, to No- 
vember, 1932, the general wholesale price level dropped 34 p.c. The No- 
vember, 1932, index was just 1:2 p.c. above the average for 1913. Simi- 
lar recessions have been observed in most other countries, indicating that 
causes have been international in scope. 

During the first three quarters of 1932, resistance to further decline 
appeared to be developing steadily. Then, weakness in basic commodity 
markets became pronounced, and the rate of recession again accelerated. 

Throughout the decline, raw material prices have fallen more rapidly 
than those for finished products, and business recovery will be greatly 
impeded until such time as these two price levels again approach normal 
relationships. Relatively low prices received by primary producers, who 
represent roughly one-half the population of Canada, have greatly di- 
minished purchasing power. This in turn has necessitated lower produc- 
tion costs, and labour has consequently suffered. 

Retail Trade.—Retail trade in 1932, as reflected by the sales of 83 
chain store systems, including 25 departmental stores, has held fairly 
steadily at a level somewhat lower than in 1931. A general index of 
retail sales for October, 1932, stood at 94-1 as compared with 84:1 in 
September, 1932, and 111-5 in October, 1931. (January, 1929=100). Gen- 
eral and department stores, hardware and food chains have maintained 
their business at a fairly high level. Returns from distributors carrying 
less necessary lines, such as musical instruments, show business to be 
considerably less active. The substantial decline in retail prices is largely 
responsible for the lower figures of 1932. The index number of employ- 
ment in retail trade showed somewhat of a seasonal increase in the 
autumn of 1932, and stood at 121-2 on Nov. 1 as compared with 119-0 
on Oct. 1, and 129-1 on Nov. 1, 1981. 

Public Finance.—The total customs and excise revenue collected by 
the Department of National Revenue in the first eight months of the 
current fiscal year was $133,951,330 as compared with $144,253,575 in the 
same period of the preceding fiscal year, a decline of $10,302,246. This de- 
cline is partly offset by the increase in the yield of income tax, which rose 
from $52,192,221 last year to $56,270,026 this year, or an increase of 
$4,077,805. The total revenue receipts of this chief revenue-collecting 
Department are therefore $190,221,356 for the first eight months of ‘this 
year as against $196,445,796 for the same period of last year. 
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Prices of Canadian Government bonds have improved very consider- 
ably during 1932, the average yield on four refunding bonds being com- 
puted as 4-66 p.c. in October as compared with 5:37 p.c. in January. In 
the same period, the yield of Ontario Government bonds declined from 
5°74 p.c. to 4°70 p.c. These reductions in the yield of Government bonds 
are acting as a stimulant toward the transfer of capital to business enter- 
prises, where a higher yield may be secured. 


Banking and Insurance.—The public finances of the Dominion and 
of its provinces and municipalities have borne up extremely well under 
the great depression. Our banking system, too, has stood the strain with- 
out a suspension and even without a run upon any chartered bank. In- 
deed, the total of non-current loans of all the chartered banks together, 
according to the latest monthly report as of Oct. 31 was only $13,456,000 
out of grand total assets of $2,857,000,000, or a little less than one-half 
of one per cent. Again, though the savings deposits of the chartered 
banks are naturally affected by the necessity of some persons who have 
had to draw out their savings for living expenses, the grand total of the 
savings deposits in our chartered banks thas actually increased by some 
$10,500,000 since the end of 1931. Further, in spite of the great depres- 
sion, the larger life insurance companies doing business in Canada state 
that during the first ten months of 1932 they have written $334,000,000 
of new business. As many companies do not report their new business, 
the total of life insurance sold in Canada in the first ten months of 1932 
must be approximately $400,000,000. 


Conclusion.—As for the future, it is reasonably certain that the 
improvement in Empire trade already shown as the first fruits of the 
Imperial Conference will continue in growing measure as trade settles 
down into new channels. Yet the events of the past few years have 
shown that even so great a structure as the British Empire cannot live 
unto itself alone, and that its prosperity must largely depend upon world 
markets for its products. In that international field no great progress 
has as yet been made and the volume of world trade appears to be still 
on the decline. In these circumstances, our hopes are based upon the 
success of the approaching world economic conference at which questions 
of war debts, disarmament and tariff relations will in all probability be 
discussed and settled so as to promote the growth of international trade 
and the return of confidence in international finance. So far as Canada 
is concerned, although we have borne and are bearing a heavy burden as 
a consequence of low prices and loss of markets, we are, comparatively 
speaking, favourably situated. Indeed, if the international economic con- 
ference brings about restoration of confidence and an increase of inter- 
national trade, we, producing basic commodities urgently needed by the 
world, will realize great advantages from the restoration of our markets. 

To sum up, we may quote the words of the President of the Bank 
of Montreal in his annual address to the shareholders of that important 
institution: “I think I can truthfully say that Canada has come through 
the extreme depression and difficulties better than any other country in 
a similar economic position.... We must continue to safeguard our 
economic position to the very limit of our ability, hoping that the turn 
for the better is not far off and that the long road of depression will soon 
come to an end, with our country quickly responding because of the gen- 
eral soundness of its position”. 


CHAPTER I 


THE IMPERIAL ECONOMIC CONFERENCE, 1932, AND 
INTRA-EMPIRE TRADE 


Towards the middle of January, 1932, invitations were issued by the 
Canadian Government to the Governments of the United Kingdom, the 
Irish Free State, the Union of South Africa, Australia, New Zealand, India, 
Newfoundland, and Southern Rhodesia for an Imperial Economic Con- 
ference to meet at Ottawa in July. While the Agenda of the Conference 
was not definitely set forth at that time, it was understood that the 
Conference, following the lines of earlier conferences of a similar character, 
would consider, and endeavour to reach agreement on, ways and means 
of promoting the further development of trade between the various parts 
of the British Commonwealth of Nations. 


Conditions Leading up to the Imperial Economic 
Conference of 1932 


An understanding of the problems which faced the Empire statesmen 
who met in Ottawa during July and August is perhaps best obtained by 
outlining broadly the political and economic developments which have led 
up to the present relationships between the United Kingdom and the 
Dominions. ; 

The adoption of Free Trade, which has been the established economic 
policy in the United Kingdom for more than 70 years, was a consequence 
of the advantages which she had secured from the “Industrial Revolu- 
tion” of the latter part of the eighteenth century, by being first in the 
machine-manufacturing field as a result of the inventive genius of her 
people and the possession of advantageously located coal and iron 
resources. 

The laissez faire school of thought which in the United Kingdom 
centered round Adam .Smith’s teachings was as logical a development 
from conditions as they existed in England at the opening of the nine- 
teenth century as some form of protection has been from conditions in 
Canada during the twentieth. But the conditions which existed in Eng- 
land had for a background a domestic economy, self sufficient but crude, 
supported by landed classes on the one hand and closed hand-trades 
or “crafts” conducted in the home on the other, conservative to the 
backbone and able to exercise strong opposition for a time. 

The actual battle was fought out in the political arena in the era of 
peace following the Napoleonic wars (1815 onward), when Britain’s wealth 
and resources were developing fast and her manufacturing population was 
rapidly increasing in numbers as compared with her agriculture. The 
entire world was at her doorstep ready and eager to take her manufac- 
tures, and the protection of her own agriculture, or for that matter that 
of the Colonies, seemed a small affair when weighed against her interests 
abroad. 

After 1846, when the Corn Laws were repealed, the victory of the 
Free Traders was never in doubt and the process of transition was com- 
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pleted by 1869. From then until the outbreak of the Great War, the 
United Kingdom never seriously looked backwards in spite of the fact 
that the abolition of preferences on colonial grain and other raw materials 
was keenly felt by several of her overseas possessions, forced in some 
cases to look elsewhere for markets for a part of their produce. 
The severest threat to Free Trade was Joseph Chamberlain’s Tariff 
Reform campaign, ably outlined in an historic speech delivered in 
Glasgow, where Adam Smith had taught, in 1903. Chamberlain fore- 
saw an Empire slowly disintegrating unless a closer economic union 
founded on preferences granted reciprocally between the United King- 
dom and her overseas possessions were brought about before the 
Dominions had rounded out their economy for themselves by establishing 
lecal manufactures on a large scale. As the units grew in political and 
economic independence he foresaw conditions which would make it more 
and more difficult for the Empire to see eye to eye, and would encourage 
a centrifugal rather than centripetal tendency. Chamberlain worked up 
a substantial following in the Midlands but the populous manufacturing 
north would have none of his tariff reform policies with their concomitant 
taxes on food. It took the profound upheaval of the Great War to 
bring about the change Chamberlain had worked for. In 1915 certain 
duties known as the “ McKenna duties” were imposed on a limited list 
of imported products and during later stages of the War other duties 
were enacted (but mainly to protect “key industries”). Between 1921 
and 1929 the “safeguarding duties” were levied with the object of encour- 
aging the production of certain goods within the Empire. But still, down 
to 1930, the United Kingdom remained, in the main, true to her free trade 
traditions. 


It was at the Imperial Conference of 1980, when the Prime Minister 
of Canada, the Rt. Hon. R. B. Bennett, re-enunciated the policy of recip- 
rocal tariff preferences, that the stage was set for the wholesale retirement 
of the United Kingdom from her free trade position. At the time, a 
Labour government was in power and was not disposed to regard with 
favour the offer held out by Canada. The Economic Section of the Con- 
ference was not able to reach satisfactory conclusions in the time available 
and, on the invitation of the Canadian Prime Minister, it was arranged 
that it should convene later in Ottawa. On the formation of a strong 
National government and after the election of the following year, it was 
admitted that the British people had expressed themselves definitely 
in favour of the principle of Imperial preferences. The National Gov- 
ernment acted at once and there followed a gesture on the part of the 
United Kingdom which was of the greatest importance in relation to the 
1932 Conference, for the passing of the Abnormal Importations Act of 
November, 1931 (a temporary measure later supplemented by the Import 
Duties Act of March, 1932) marked Britain’s abandonment of her historic 
position. But her retirement was made conditional on the receipt of 
compensating trade privileges from the Dominions at the Conference, and 
the preferences then extended to the Dominions were, therefore, to cease 
automatically on Nov. 15, 1932, unless arrangements were made at the 
Conference for their continuance. The change was nevertheless received 
by the world at large with a degree of surprise only equalled by the 
amazement at Britain’s suspension of the gold standard a few months 
earlier. In order to understand just what this change meant to the 
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THE IMPERIAL ECONOMIC CONFERENCE, 1932.—The central picture of the group shows the Governor General of Canada reading the King’s Message at the Official Opening of the 
Conference on July 21, 1932. Immediately below is the historic scene of the signing of the Anglo-Canadian Agreement by the Rt. Hon, Neville Chamberlain, Chancellor of the Exchequer 
for the United Kingdom and son of the late Joseph Chamberlain; the Rt. Hon. Stanley Baldwin (standing behind) who, as head of the United Kingdom Delegation, would normally have 
performed this act, generously stepped aside on this occasion: the Rt. Hon. R. B. Bennett, Chairman of the Conference, is at the head of the table. To left centre, the Rt. Hon. R. B. 
Bennett is shown presiding at the Conference and to right centre is another Conference group picture (the Hon. N. C. Havenga, Minister of Finance and Head of the Delegation from the 
Union of South Africa, is addressing the delegates), The Official Heads of Delegations are arranged around these views of the Conference. 

Photographs, Canadian Government Motion Picture Bureau and Associated Screen News, Ltd, 
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United Kingdom and her reason for making it conditional on the return 
of compensating privileges, it is necessary to recall that under free trade 
her policy of purchasing food and raw materials in the cheapest market 
had kept down the cost of living at home to a minimum and enabled her 
manufactures to compete in price with those of other nations abroad. 
This policy had, in its day, helped her to become the leading trader of the 
world, its financial centre, and owner of a large part of its shipping. 

More than 50 p.c. of the United Kingdom’s export trade (see p. 21) 
and a large proportion of her capital investments were still with countries 
outside the Empire and she could hardly expect to hold this trade unless 
she bought where she sold. So long as the United Kingdom continues 
to carry the major portion of the world’s trade on the high seas and 
perform untold services for peoples in all parts of the world she cannot 
afford to regard lightly any obstructions placed in the highways of trade. 

On the other hand, several of the Dominions had granted substantial 
preferences to the United Kingdom for considerable periods of time and 
the financial burdens they had shouldered by their participation in the 
Great War, coupled with the hardships occasioned by the drastic decline 
in the prices of raw products and the limitation of outlets for those 
products, made it appear to them that a larger share of the British market 
should be theirs. 

The United Kingdom is the largest importing nation of the world, a 
splendid and reliable market to bid for, but the export of manufactured 
goods is the chief means she has of paying for imports other than by the 
export of bullion, coal, or the provision of financial or transport services. 

The Dominions, speaking generally, while they have granted prefer- 
ences to the United Kingdom have at the same time manifested a strong 
desire to build up manufacturing industries of their own, behind tariff 
_ walls which the preferences have not always been sufficient to scale. This 
development has been particularly rapid in recent years and therefore 
the situation now is much more complicated than it was in Joseph Cham- 
berlain’s day. On all sides it was recognized that in any concessions 
made at the Conference the Dominions must adequately safeguard such 
industries as were operating efficiently within their own borders. They 
still were importing from foreign countries large quantities of goods 
that the United Kingdom could supply, but the question was—How far 
could these be wisely diverted to the United Kingdom? 

The task before the Conference, therefore, was, by discussion and 
personal contact, to reconcile the many interests represented and, where 
possible, discover avenues and devise formulae acceptable to the different 
delegations by which trade preferences would stimulate trade between 
units of the Empire with the least possible harm to their outside or local 
interests. Moderate preferential tariffs would admittedly encourage intra- 
Empire trade, but the extension of this policy to the exclusion of friendly 
nations might be productive of more harm than good. Obviously, the 
problems to be faced were not of easy solution. 


Organization of the Conference 


Since this was the first occasion upon which an Imperial Economic 
Conference had been convened outside the United Kingdom, Canada, as 
host, was responsible for organization arrangements the breadth and com- 
pass of which were beyond anything in her previous experience. 
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It was decided that the Conference would be organized on the general 
lines of Imperial Conferences at London, and, accordingly, that the 
Canadian Government would be responsible, not only for the prepara- 
tion of economic data for the use of the Canadian Delegation to the Con- 
ference, but also for the compilation, in convenient form, of general 
economic information which would be helpful to the visiting delegations. 
The Government would be responsible, also, for the organization of a 
Conference Secretariat and the provision of accommodation and facilities 
for the business sessions of the Conference. 


The New Colours of the Governor General’s Foot Guards—One of the events 
to which the Delegates to the Imperial Economic Conference were invited 
while in Ottawa was the ceremony of the Presentation of Colours by His 
Excellency the Governor General to the Regiment of which he is Honorary 
Colonel. These colours replace those presented in 1875 by H.R.H. the 
Princess Louise and are the first Guards’ colours presented in Canada, the 
pee ee being affiliated with the Coldstream Guards of the Imperial 
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By direction of the Prime Minister, who took an active personal inter- 
est in the work of preparation, a General Preparatory Committee was set 
up under the Under-Secretary of State for External Affairs, to supervise 
the detailed work of preparation and to co-ordinate the activities of the 
various Departments of Government in connection with the Conference. 
Subordinate inter-departmental committees were constituted as follows:— 

A Tariff Preparatory Committee, responsible for the preparation of 
complete tariff data including studies of Canadian products on which 
tariff concessions in the other parts of the Commonwealth would be most 
beneficial, and of the tariff concessions which could be most easily granted 
in return; the examination of tariff classifications or other governmental 
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laws or regulations tending to restrict the expansion of Canadian trade 
with other parts of the Commonwealth, and other tariff problems likely 
to be discussed at the Conference. 

A General Economic Committee to undertake the preparation of 
exhaustive data on general economic subjects, including statistical studies 
of the trade of the Commonwealth, the tariff preferences already in force, 
the effects of such preferences on the development of trade, Empire con- 
tent, import quotas, import boards or central buying or selling organiza- 
tions, cartels, embargoes, steamship services, merchandise marks, prefer- 
ence in government contracts, industrial co-operation and specialization 
within the Commonwealth, and similar economic matters of intra-Imperial 
interest. 

A Monetary Committee to prepare financial and monetary material, 
including: information on the discussions of monetary problems at previous 
Imperial Conferences, the evils of monetary instability, export credits, 
the international gold standard, the remonetization of silver, the balance 
of indebtedness, the movement of prices, and other monetary and financial 
questions likely to be of interest to the Conference. 

An Administrative and Staff Committee, whose duty it was to arrange 
for office accommodation and supplies for delegates and their advisers, 
suitable meeting places for the various committees and for plenary 
sessions of the Conference; to organize clerical, filing, stenographic, and 
messenger services; to arrange for facilities for the press; and in general 
to make arrangements to facilitate the smooth functioning of the business 
sessions of the Conference. 

A Government Hospitality Committee, responsible for the arrange- 
ments for the reception and accommodation of the visiting delegations 
and for official entertainments during the Conference. 

These various committees were organized early in the spring of 1932, 
and in the following months a very great deal of intensive study and 
research was undertaken. It was evident that, in view of the special 
economic conditions, both intra-Imperial and international, under which 
the Conference would meet, it would require a completely new documenta- 
tion on a much wider basis than for the Conference of 1980. As the pre- 
liminary and final reports of the various committees were turned in they 
were studied by a Committee of the Cabinet, under the Chairmanship of 
the Prime Minister, and the broad lines of Canadian policy at the Con- . 
ference laid down. Frequently this required further information on a great 
variety of subjects so that the weeks preceding the opening of the Con- 
ference were marked by a concentration of effort as great as any under- 
taken by the Canadian Government since the close of the Great War. 

When the Conference opened in the Parliament Buildings at Ottawa 
on July 21, a Secretariat-General, composed of Canadian civil servants. 
together with one representative of each of the visiting delegations, took 
over. the purely administrative side of the Conference activities, including 
arrangements for the organization and meetings of committees and sub- 
committees, the circulation of Agenda, the drafting of reports of proceed- 
ings of the various committees and sub-committees and of the Confer- 
ence itself and their distribution to the various delegations. The visiting 
delegations were most generous in their praise of the precision and des- 
patch with which these duties were carried out, and of the assistance of 
the Secretariat in the solution of problems before the Conference. 
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Intra-Empire Trade! 


The following brief analysis of intra-Empire trade in recent years 
gives a picture of Empire trade by principal countries as it existed just 
prior to the Conference. This is followed by a treatment of the staples 
traded in and the tariff changes brought about at the Conference. 

Total world trade in 1930 amounted to $55,313,000,000 of which 
imports into all countries totalled $28,868,000,000 and exports $26,445,000,000, 
the difference representing mainly freight and insurance charges. The 
percentage of the total trade transacted by the British Empire was 27-8 
(29:6 p.c. of imports and 25-7 p.c. of exports) and that by foreign coun- 
tries 72:2 p.c. The percentage figures have been fairly constant in recent 
years, although the proportion of trade by the British Empire has shown 
a slight though steady decline while that of foreign countries has cor- 
respondingly increased. The United Kingdom is the greatest trading 
nation, transacting 13-4 p.c. of the total world trade. She took 16:1 
p.c. of world imports in 1930 and furnished 10:5 p.c. of all exports. The 
total trade of the rest of the Empire together was therefore 14:4 p.c. of 
world trade—13°5 p.c. of all imports and 15-2 p.c. of all exports. Canada, 
the second trading nation in the Empire, falls a long way behind the 
United Kingdom, transacting 3-4 p.c. of world trade in 1930—3-5 p.c. of 
the imports and 3:3 p.c. of the exports. India comes next with 2°8 p.c. 
of total world trade (3-4 p.c. of all exports and 2-3 p.c. of all imports). 
Australia, British Malaya and the Union of South Africa follow in order, 
with between 1-74 p.c. and 1-29 p.c. of total world trade respectively, 
followed by the Irish Free State, New Zealand, Ceylon, Nigeria, the 
Gold Coast, Newfoundland and Southern Rhodesia with between 0-88 
p.c. and 0°11 p.c. respectively. 

Thus the British Empire with less than one-quarter of the world’s 
population transacts nearly 30 p.c. of the total import trade and over 25 
p.c. of the export trade. 

The major units of the British Empire in order of importance in trade 
in 1930 were: The United Kingdom, Canada, India, Australia, the Union 
of South Africa, the Irish Free State, New Zealand, Newfoundland and 
Southern Rhodesia. 

In addition there are the extensive and rich colonial possessions of 
the United Kingdom, potentially rich mandated areas like Iraq (Meso- 
potamia) and Palestine, as well as many small island groups or purely 
trading stations like Hong Kong and Aden, strategically located to act 
as ports of call and stations for the collection and distribution of mer- 
chandise from surrounding areas. 

Taken together these countries are capable of providing almost every 
commodity which civilized man requires and in sufficient abundance to 
support a vastly higher standard of living than has been yet enjoyed by 
their populations. 

The trade positions of the Mother Country and the Dominions are 
essentially different. The United Kingdom developed her resources over 
centuries of slow growth during which time she not only financed her own 
capital expenditures but accumulated large capital reserves which were 
wisely invested throughout the world to the benefit alike of her trade 
and her financial prestige. Her position as a large creditor explains her 
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exchange. 
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normal adverse balance of trade, for the United Kingdom has taken 
interest payments in the form of commodities and thus enhanced the 
prosperity of her debtors and at the same time built up the greatest 
market for imports in the world. 

The relatively rapid development of the Dominions and the Colonies 
has necessitated large influxes of capital upon which interest has had to 
be paid out. Thus in our own case the amount of external investments in 
Canada exceeds the investments of Canada abroad by well over 
$4,000,000,000 so that at 5 p.c. interest $200,000,000 worth of exports, 
either in gold or other commodities for which no return from abroad is 
secured, must be sent out of Canada annually to meet this indebtedness. 
It is for this reason that favourable balances of external trade are so 
necessary to the Dominions. 

Of course the visible items of trade (7.e. commodity trade) do not 
represent the entire picture—there are invisible baiances which affect the 
international debit and credit accounts, The chief of these are tourist 
expenditures, payments for freight, insurance, and other services, exports 
and imports of coin, bullion, etc. Over a long number of years the com- 
plete international transactions, visible and invisible, must balance on both 
import and export sides although, for a time, a country may continue to 
carry a difference on either side. 

Taking Canada as an example again, during the years 1926-30 the 
average annual favourable visible trade balance was $56,000,000 but the 
tourist trade was estimated to yield an invisible favourable balance of 
$150,000,000 annually, so that the total favourable balance of these items 
was over $200,000,000 or about sufficient to cover interest payment on the 
balance of external investment in Canada. 


Empire Trade of the United Kingdom and the Dominions 


The United Kingdom.—One quarter of the imports of the United 
Kingdom came from other parts of the Empire and about a third of her 
exports went to Empire countries in 1913. Such imports rose to over 30 
p.c. by 1921 and 1926 but exports to the Empire rose a great deal more in 
proportion reaching 42-5 p.c. in 1921 and 48-5 p.c. in 1926. For 19380 the 
percentage of imports had dropped to 29-1 and the percentage of exports 
to 43-5. Yet in spite of the fact that the proportion of her total exports 
going to the Empire is constantly and appreciably greater than the pro- 
portion of her total imports from the Empire, the United Kingdom is 
such a predominantly importing nation that her actual imports from 
Empire sources have exceeded her exports to British countries since 1913. 
In 1913 such exports exceeded imports by $84,711,000 but by 1921 imports 
were $156,537,000 in excess of exports, by 1926 the excess was $288,616,000 
_and in 1930 it was maintained at the high level of $270,984,000. 


Canada.—The actual value of Canada’s exports to the Empire greatly 
exceeds that of her imports from Empire sources. The excess is greater 
as far as the United Kingdom alone is concerned. Such Empire exports 
exceeded imports from like sources by $84,115,000 in 1913-14, $196,727,000 
in 1921-22, $326,369,000 in 1926-27, $87,494,000 in 1930-31, and $71,144,000 
in 1931-32. 

Between 1913 and 1932 only from one-fifth to one-quarter of our total 
import trade has been carried on with the British Empire while between 
one-third and one-half of our export trade has been so conducted, The 
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major part of this Empire trade has been between Canada and the Mother 
Country although the percentage transacted with other Empire countries, 
both of imports and exports, has increased considerably, the former having 
grown from 3°7 p.c. in 1913-14 to 6-1 p.c. in 1980-31, and the latter from 
5:4 p.c. in 1913-14 to 9-2 p.c. in 1930-31. Canada’s external trade is treated 
more fully in Chapter XIII, pp. 126 to 137. 

British India.—India’s total exports to all countries normally exceed 
her total imports but her imports from Empire sources usually exceed 
her exports to the Empire. 

The percentage of her import trade with the Empire has shown a 
steady decline from 71 p.c. in 1913-14 to 48 p.c. in 1930-31. Exports to the 
Empire on the other hand have not declined in proportion to total exporis 
' but have remained fairly constant at about 39 p.c. 

The decline in imports is attributable to the curtailment of her trade 
with the United Kingdom which supplied 65 p.c. of India’s imports in 
1918-14 but only 39 p.c. in 1930-31. 

The proportion of import trade with “other Empire countries,” has 
increased from 5-7 p.c. in the former year to 8:6 p.c. in the latter. The 
percentage of India’s exports going to the United Kingdom is about 23 
and to “other Empire countries”, 16. 

Australia.—Sixty-two per cent of all Australia’s imports came from 
the Empire in 1913 but by 1980-31 this proportion had steadily declined 
to 53 p.c. The proportion of her exports to Empire countries has fluctuated 
from 53 p.c. of her total exports in 1913 to 62 p.c. in 1921-22, down to 46 
p.c. in 1926-27 and back to 54 p.c. in 1980-31. 

Actually, her imports from the Empire exceeded exports to the Empire 
by $49,682,000 in 1913 and by $143,537,000 in 1926-27. In 1921-22 and 
1930-31 such exports exceeded such imports by $40,903,000 and $38,899,000 
respectively. 

The major portion of Australia’s Empire trade is transacted with the 
Mother Country and this is particularly true of her export trade. Out of 
total imports of $295,000,000 in 1930-31, $116,000,000 or 39 p.c. came from 
the United Kingdom and $41,237,000 or 14 p.c. from “ other Empire coun- 
tries”. Total exports in the same year were $361,000,000, $161,000,000 or 
44-6 p.c. of which went to the United Kingdom and $35,000,000 or 9-6 p.c. 
to “other Empire countries ”. 

Union of South Africa.—The trade of the Union of South Africa has 
increased remarkably during recent years. In 1913 it amounted to 
$332,000,000 of which imports accounted for $203,000,000. By 1921 it was 
$584,000,000 and while imports had advanced to $281.000.000 exports had 
increased by 136 p.c. and were then $303,000,000. By 1926 total trade was 
$700,000,000 and imports $356,000,000 and in 1930 it receded to $645,000,000 
of which imports amounted to $314,000,000. 

Over these same years the percentage of imports from the Empire 
was highest in 1921, when it reached nearly 70 p.c. and lowest in 1930 
when it was 59 p.c. The Union’s exports to the Empire for these years 
varied between 82 p.c. in 1930 and 88 p.c. in 1921. 

Irish Free State.—Total trade of the Irish Free State amounts to 
about $500,000,000 annually. For 1926 and 1930 total imports exceeded 
total exports by $98,000,000 and $59,000,000 respectively. The proportion 
of import trade carried on with the British Empire has increased from 
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78 p.c. in 1926 to 82 p.c. in 1930. The proportion of export trade to British 
countries has decreased from 97 p.c. of total exports in 1926 to 93 p.c. in 
1930. Practically the whole of this Empire trade has been with the 
United Kingdom. 

New Zealand.—Total trade of New Zealand which was only $207,- 
000,000 in 1913 had risen to $460,000,000 by 1926 and for 1980 was nearly 
$423,000,000. Highty-two p.c. of all imports and 92 p.c. of all exports 
were with Empire countries in 1913 and while the relative position of 
exports to the Empire has been fairly well maintained (95 p.c. in 1921, 
87 p.c. in 1926 and 91 p.c. in 1930) the ratios of imports from the Empire 
to total imports over the same years viz., 72, 68 and 68 indicate that a 
larger proportion of the great increase in New Zealand’s import trade 
has been carried on outside the Empire. 

The percentage of her imports from the United Kingdom has decreased 
from 61 in 1913 to 47 in 1930 but that of her exports has remained fairly 
steady being usually above 80 p.c. 

Newfoundland.—Newfoundland’s total trade in 1930-31 was about 
$57,000,000 (imports were $24,000,000 and exports $33,000,000). This total 
trade has increased from $30,000,000 in 1913, $37,000,000 in 1921-22 and 
$56,000,000 in 1926-27. The proportion of her trade carried on within the 
Empire has been fairly constant, about three-fifths of her import trade 
coming from British sources and about two-fifths of all exports going to 
British countries. Altogether for the year 1926-27 the proportion of 
exports to other parts of the Commonwealth was only 31 p.c. 

Newfoundland’s imports from the United Kingdom have shown a 
decrease from 27 p.c. of the total to 17 p.c. between 1913-14 and 1930-31, 
but have increased from “ other Empire countries’. The direct opposite 
has characterized her export trade, which has risen from 23 p.c. to nearly 
29 p.c. with the United Kingdom over the same period and decreased from 
18 p.c. to 9 p.c. with “ other Empire countries”. 

Southern Rhodesia.—The trade of Southern Rhodesia is not large 
being comparable in total worth to that of Newfoundland. Her trade, 
however, has shown a bigger increase during the period 1913-30 than that 
of any other major unit of the Empire having risen from $16,000,000 
in the former year to $63,000,000 in 1930. About three-quarters of imports 
valued at $36,365,000 and rather more than this proportion of the exports 
valued at $27,131,000 were transacted with other units of the Common- 
wealth in 1930. More than half her imports, $19,200,000, and 38 p.c. of 
her exports, $10,259,000, were with the United Kingdom during that year. 


Empire Trade, Analysed by Leading Staple Products, in Recent Years 


Alcoholic Beverages.—The United Kingdom is both the greatest 
importer and the greatest exporter of alcoholic beverages in the British 
Empire. Out of imports valued at $62,000,000 in 1930 nearly 52 p.c. came 
from Empire sources and out of domestic exports, in the same year, 
valued at $45,000,000, two-thirds went to other countries of the Empire. 
The United Kingdom’s imports, so far as they came from the Empire, 

were mainly received from the Irish Free State ($28,000,000 in 1930) and 
her domestic exports went principally to Canada, British India, Australia 
and New Zealand. In addition to domestic exports, a part of the United 
Kingdom import of Irish beers, especially Dublin porter, is re-exported 
to the above-mentioned Dominions in bottled form. 
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Canada is the second importing country for alcoholic beverages in 
the Empire and the Irish Free State is second in exports. Canada takes 
practically all her imports from the United Kingdom ($29,500,000 of total 
imports of $35,400,000 in 1930-31) but had total domestic exports of 
$19,300,000 in 1930-31 of which only $5,000,000 went to the Empire, chiefly 
British West Indies, and over $14,000,000 went to foreign countries. 

At the Imperial Conference Canada granted a preference of $2 per 
gallon on alcoholic liquors having a content of more than 40 p.c. proof 
spirit, such as whiskey, gin and brandy, and pure alcohol. British 
Preferential, General and Intermediate tariffs, formerly $10, $10 and $10 
per gallon were made $8, $10 and $10 respectively. Ale and porter, when 
bottled, benefit to the extent of 20 cents a gallon and, when imported in 
casks, to the extent of 10 cents a gallon. These concessions are designed 
to encourage the already well established Empire trade in thesc com- 
modities. 

Asbestos.—The United Kingdom is the chief Empire market for raw 
asbestos. At present she takes practically all her imports—$3,312,000 
worth of a total from all countries of $3,449,000—from the Empire, chiefly 
from Southern Rhodesia. Canada is the greatest Empire producer of 
asbestos and of her exports, amounting to $7,719,000 in 1930-31, only 
$320,000 worth went to the United Kingdom and $9,000 worth to Aus- 
tralia. The United States at present takes the major part of the Cana- 
dian production. The Union of South Africa exported a total of $1,243,000 
worth in 1930, less than half of which ($552,000) went to the Empire 
($339,000 to the United Kingdom and $153,000 to Australia). At the 
Conference, the United Kingdom agreed to continue the general tariffs 
of 10 and 15 p.c. ad valorem on raw and manufactured asbestos. The 
Empire product enters free and competition between Southern Rhodesia 
and Canada for the British market is, therefore, not changed materially. 

Butter.—The United Kingdom is pre-eminently the Empire market 
for butter, though Canada in 1929 and 1930 ranked high as an importer 
of this commodity. The United Kingdom’s imports of butter in 1930 
(calendar year) reached the value of $228,099,000 and of this total less 
than 44 p.c. or $98,864,000 worth came from Empire sources. The chief 
foreign source of supply for the British market is Denmark, and the 
chief Empire sources are New Zealand, Australia and the Irish Free State, 
which supplied butter to the United Kingdom to the values of $52,491,000, 
$29,283,000 and $15,940,000 respectively in the calendar year 1930. New 
Zealand has scientifically organized her dairy industry for export over a 
period of time, and in 1930 exported to the United Kingdom nearly as 
much creamery butter as Canada produced in that year. Canadian 
exports of butter were fairly large ($3,352,000) in 1927, but between 
1927 and 1930 her farmers appear to have diverted milk that went into 
butter and cheese to miscellaneous dairy products or exported it fresh 
to the United States. In the year ended March 31, 1980, Canada exported 
butter to the value of $544,000 only, and imported, mainly from New 
Zealand, butter valued at $14,472,000 in the same fiscal year. Since 1980, 
however, Canada has regained some lost ground in the export market. 
The duty on imported butter was raised and for the fiscal year ended March, 
1932, our imports of butter were down to $268,336, while exports even 
at the prices prevailing rose to $2,863,000. Canada, therefore, is well on 
the way to re-establishing her position as a butter exporter, though like 
other Empire exporters her hopes in this direction centre chiefly on the 
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British market. Canada along with the other Dominions is to enjoy free 
entry for butter in the British market for three years certain and a 
preference margin of 15s. per cwt. (112 lb.) during the following two 
years, and the advantages which are secured on live cattle, condensed 
milk, milk powder, etc., will all tend to bring about a general increase in 
the price of creamery butter in which case Canadian agriculture will reap 
additional benefit. 


Cheese.—As in the case of butter the United Kingdom is also the 
great market for cheese, but in this case 85 p.c. of her total imports came 
from Empire sources in the 19380 calendar year. New Zealand and 
Canada are the chief sources of supply, the former country supplying, 
in 1930, 62 p.c. of Britain’s total imports and Canada furnishing 21 p.c. 
Between 1925 and 1930 the production of cheese in Canada declined 
from 177,000,000 Ib. valued at $36,000,000 to 119,000,000 Ib. valued at 
$18,000,000 and exports have similarly suffered, being 1,483,000 cwt. valued 
at $34,000,000 in the fiscal year 1926 and 795,904 cwt. valued at $12,989,726 
in 1931. As in the case of butter, cheese and other dairy products are to 
enjoy free entry in the British market for three years certain and a guar- 
anteed margin of preference during the following two years. 


Coal.—The chief Empire market for coal is Canada, which in 1980-31 
imported this mineral to the value of $46,086,000. The Irish Free State 
had imports in 1930 to the value of $15,712,000 and ranked second as an 
Empire market. The United Kingdom is the great exporter of coal. Her 
exports in the calendar year 1930 reached a value of $222,200,000 and went 
all over the world, less than 11 p.c. going to Empire countries. The 
Irish Free State is the chief Empire customer of the United Kingdom, 
taking all her imports from that source. Only 13 p.c. of Canada’s imports 
of coal came from the United Kingdom during 1930-31. Even far-away 
Australia finds it convenient to take most of her coal imports from the 
United Kingdom. Canada has, in the past, taken her coal imports almost 
entirely from the United States, but latterly a growing proportion of the: 
trade, especially in anthracite, has been switched to the United Kingdom. 
The exchange situation has been instrumental in bringing about the change, 
but the 40 cents per ton tariff on American anthracite imposed 
in the spring of 1932 has also been a factor. Between 1930 and 1931 
(fiscal years) imports of British anthracite increased from 787,000 tons 
to 918,000 tons. The addition of a further 10 cents per ton preference 
on British anthracite coal, given by Canada at the Conference, should tend 
to further increase this trade. 


Cotton Piece Goods.—The United Kingdom has commanded a large 
part of the trade in cotton piece goods in the past owing to her excep- 
tional facilities for producing cottons cheaply and the start she gained 
over all competitors due to her invention, long in advance of others, of 
spinning and weaving machinery which superseded hand labour. 


British India is the chief market for Empire cotton goods. Her 
imports in 1930-31 had a value of $73,184,000, 63 p.c. of which was sup- 
plied by the Empire which in this case practically meant the United 
Kingdom. Over recent years tle United Kingdom’s exports of cotton 
goods to India have been falling due to the systematic boycott of British 
goods by the Nationalists. The local cotton mills of Bombay have pro- 
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fited somewhat although the real purpese of the Nationalists was tc 
encourage native hand-spinning and weaving. India’s own cotton manu- 
facturing industry has, in fact, worked up an appreciable export trade 
with Ceylon and British Malaya. The Australian market came second, 
but took only $19,454,000 worth of cotton goods in 1930-31. Again the 
United Kingdom furnished the major part, in this case 89 p.c. The Union 
of South Africa took $17,000,000 worth of cotton piece goods, the United 
Kingdom furnishing nearly 65 p.c. Nigeria was fourth with imports 
valued at $14,486,000 of which 88 p.c. were from Great Britain. British 
Malaya came next in importance importing such goods in the calendar 
year 1930 to the value of $11,761,000 of which 36 p.c. came from the 
United Kingdom; more than 50 p.c. came from foreign sources. 


The Reeling Department in an Empire Textile Factory. 
Courtesy, Department of the Interior, 


Although Canada has a well established cotton manufacturing industry 
of her own, her imports in 1930-31 were valued at $11,541,000. Of these 
less than 40 p.c. came from Empire sources (the United Kingdom) and 
there was much discussion at the Conference with regard to increasing this 
proportion in the United Kingdom’s favour in return for concessions in 
the way of trade in wheat and timber which Canada desired to trade on 
a reciprocal basis. Changes finally made in the Canadian tariff on cotton 
goods, resulting from the Imperial Conference, cover a wide group of 
textile products from yarns to clothing and the specific duties are gen- 
erally reduced by one-third. As a result of some of these (especially the 
increased preferences on piece cottons, which are made free of duty) Cana- 
dian manufacturers may expect to face somewhat keener competition 
from Britain although the domestic industry is still substantially protected. 
The wider preference on mercerized cotton yarns, cotton duck, and other 
products not manufactured in Canada is expected to divert several million 
dollars worth of trade from the United States to the United Kingdom. 

Fish.—The United Kingdom is the chief Empire market for fish, yet 
only about 15 p.c. of her total imports of $62,272,000 came from Empire 
sources in 1930. Canada furnished about half of such imports and it was 
a natural conclusion that in any agreements made at the Conference 
relating to this branch of trade Canada would chiefly benefit. The Irish 
Free State, Newfoundland and the Union of South Africa supplied the 
other 50 p.c. of United Kingdom’s imports from the Empire in almost 
equal proportions. 
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Besides being the chief importer of fish the United Kingdom is also 
the chief exporter, and of her exports in 1930 ($34,261,000) under 12 p.c. 
went to Empire countries, chiefly to the Irish Free State and Australia. 
Australia, however, purchased more fish from Canada than she did from 
the United Kingdom in the year 1930-31, and the recent trade agreement 
between the two countries has encouraged this side of their trading rela- 
tionship. British Malaya is a fairly large importer but mainly from 
foreign sources. 


Canada was the second most important exporter of fish in the Empire 
in 1930-31, but less than 32 p.c. of her total exports were taken by other 
Empire countries. Our chief customers within the Empire, after the 
United Kingdom, are the British West Indies and Australia. Newfound- 
land ranked third as an exporter and, next to the United Kingdom, Can- 
ada is Newfoundland’s best customer for fish and fish products. 


As a result of the Conference agreements Canada will now enjoy free 
entry with 10 p.c. ad valorem preference on fresh sea fish, canned salmon, 
other canned fish and certain fish oils; free entry with 14d per lb. prefer- 
ence on chilled or frozen salmon; free entry with 10 to 30 p.c. ad valorem 
preference on oysters (according to season) and other fresh shell fish; and 
free entry with 1s. 4d. per gallon preference on cod-liver oil (this last- 
named item mainly concerns Newfoundland). These preferences are 
expected to bring benefits to the Canadian salmon fisheries on both 
Atlantic and Pacific coasts, to the Maritime lobster fisheries and “sardine” 
industry. 


Fresh Fruits.—To-day the trade in fresh fruits assumes considerable 
proportions. The United Kingdom is the greatest Empire market for 
fresh fruits and in 1930 imported such to the value of $151,339,000, 37 p.c. 
coming from Empire sources. Great Britain carries on very little export 
trade in this commodity. 


Canada is a large importer of fresh fruits (receiving $21,021,000 worth 
in 1930-31) but only about 10 p.c.:came from Empire sources. More 
recently the bi-lateral trade agreements, between Canada on the one side 
and Australia and New Zealand, have greatly increased imports from 
the Empire at the expense of the United States growers. 


Exporters of domestic fresh fruit to the British market in 1930 in 
order of importance were: Union of South Africa, Australia, the British 
West Indies, Canada and New Zealand. The British West Indies is the 
greatest Empire exporter of fresh fruit but in 1930 less than half her 
exports were taken by Empire countries. 


It is only within the past few years that the vast fruit-growing 
resources of the Dominions have become generally known, and the 
increasing cultivation of fruits in Canada, Australia, New Zealand, South 
Africa, the West Indies and Palestine has given practical proof of the 
ability of the Empire to supply the greater part of its fruit requirements. 
Cultivation, packing, transport, marketing and distribution are all intricate 
problems with such a perishable commodity and have received careful 
study, by all the governments concerned, with encouraging results. 


A Fruit Auction, Glasgow—These auctions are an essential link in the 
marketing of fruit; buyers from all over the British Isles gather there 
and fruits from every part of the Empire are sold to the highest bidder. 


Courtesy Canadian Government Motion Picture Bureau. 


A Banana Plantation, British West Indies. . 
Courtesy Canadian National Railways 
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Under the treaty with the United Kingdom, signed at the Imperial 
Conference, Canadian fresh fruit is to have free entry into the United 
Kingdom against a general tariff of 4s. 6d. per cwt. This should reduce 
the quantity of fresh fruit, especially apples, pears and plums, going to 
the United Kingdom from the United States and correspondingly stimu- 
late Dominion, including Canadian, trade. Free entry is provided for 
dried apples as against a general tariff of 10s. 6d. per cwt. Trade in 
canned apples and canned tomatoes should benefit as a result of prefer- 
ences maintained or newly established, and fruit-growers in Canada. should 
be encouraged to better care of orchards and greater production as a 
result of the agreements reached. 

Hides and Skins.—The great leather tanning and boot and shoe 
manufacturing industries of the United Kingdom account for her large 
imports of raw hides and skins and the comparatively low level of her 
domestic exports. In 1930 imports to the United Kingdom from all coun- 
tries were worth over $45,000,000, 62 p.c. of which came from Empire 
sources. Domestic exports were only about $3,000,000. 

The chief exporters of domestic hides and skins in the Commonwealth 
are: British India, New Zealand, Nigeria, Union of South Africa, Canada 
and Australia, but the chief exporters of their domestic product to the 
British market are: New Zealand, Nigeria, and British India. British 
India carries on a great export trade with foreign countries. Her total 
domestic exports of hides and skins in 1930-31 were valued at nearly 
$20,000,000, only 10 p.c. of which went directly to the Empire (chiefly 
the United Kingdom). India, however, in addition to domestic exports, 
sends to the United Kingdom hides and skins, other than domestic, to a 
considerable value. The Nigerian domestic product, on the other hand, 
largely reaches the United Kingdom indirectly through other countries. 
In the British trade returns imports from Nigeria for the calendar year 
1930 are shown at only $270,000, whereas Nigerian figures give domestic 
exports of hides and skins to the United Kingdom as $2,087,000 out of a 
total of such exports to all countries of $4,270,000. 

Canada is in second place as an importer of hides and skins among 
Empire countries. In 1930-31 she imported $4,700,000 worth and _ her 
domestic exports reached $3,350,000. Both sides of her trade, however, 
are practically entirely with foreign countries. She is a heavier importer 
of hides and skins than exporter of the domestic product because of the 
large tanning and boot and shoe industry which utilizes hides and skins 
as raw material. The tariff on raw hides and skins was unchanged at the 
Conference but Canada extended increased preferences to the United 
Kingdom on certain manufactured leathers. The leather schedules of 
the Conference agreement cover important lines such as belting, sole 
leather, pig and morocco leathers and all leather further finished than 
tanned. Kip lining leathers, reptile leathers and upholstery leathers are 
made free of duty under the British Preferential tariff. 

Meats.—The British are large consumers of meats and the United 
Kingdom imported meats to the value of $542,000,000 in the calendar 
year 1930. Only about 20 p.c. of this huge import total came from Empire 
sources, mainly from New Zealand, the Irish Free State, Australia and 
Canada. There is little doubt that Canada is equipped to capture a 
much larger share of the trade, given some slight preference and the 
removal of restrictions. A big effort was made at the Conference to 
offer reciprocal benefits for concessions in this direction. In the case of 
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meats as much as of any commodity the four exporting Dominions rely 
on the United Kingdom as a market. Of New Zealand’s total domestic 
exports of meats—$54,000,000 in 1930—98 p.c. went to the United Kingdom. 
The Irish Free State sent almost all of her domestic exports of $19,570,000, 
Australia 79 p.c. of her $26,500,000 and Canada 52 p.c. of her $6,100,000. 
Of all the Dominions the Union of South Africa is the only one whose 
export trade in meats with foreign countries exceeds that with Empire 
countries but her total exports in 1980 were only $1,600,000 in value. 


Pedigree 
“Yorkshire” Sow, 
Dominion 
Experimental 
Farm, Ottawa. 


Geldings. 


The Bacon Hog—The “Yorkshire” is one of the principal English ‘white’ 
breeds. Before the Canadian producer can derive the full benefit of the 
quota of bacon and hams agreed upon at the Conference, problems of 
breeding for guality and of marketing must be faced. Once the require- 
ments of the British market are met the benefits offer to be substantial. 

Courtesy Canadian Government Motion Picture Bureau 


Bacon, beef, poultry and eggs were all accorded preferred treatment 
in the British market at the Conference which is expected to benefit Cana- 
dian farmers, slaughter-house operators and packers, and, indirectly, the 
entire country. Provision is made for the free entry into the United 
Kingdom of Canadian bacon and hams “of good quality” up to 
a maximum of 280,000,000 Ib. per annum. Under this clause alone Can- 
ada’s hog industry is likely to receive substantial encouragement during 
the next five years. This is a reasonable expectation in view of the 
trade figures: Canada’s exports of bacon and hams to the United King- 
dom in 1931 were less than 5 p.c. in quantity of those in 1918, when 
they attained their maximum; moreover they were substantially less 
than 1 p.c. of the total imports of bacon and hams into the United 
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Kingdom in 1931. The purpose of the British Government is to limit, 
and control as to quality, total imports of bacon and hams. The primary 
goal of the United Kingdom is to encourage the home hog-raising 
industry, but if Canada can establish a firm footing, on the basis of 
quality, within the next five years her ability to hold United Kingdom 
trade, even when the United Kingdom’s own hog industry becomes more 
efficiently developed will be enhanced. The immediate value of the quota 
is recognized when export figures of the past five years are analysed from 
another point of view: the average exports of bacon, hams, shoulders and 
sides to the United Kingdom have been only 26,878,000 lb. per annum 
during that period—this is less than 10 p.c. of the quota now granted. 


The removal of the restrictions under the Importation of Animals 
Act, 1922, upon the export of live cattle from Canada to the United King- 
dom, which have very severely curtailed our live-cattle trade with that 
country is important, especially in view of the closing of the United States 
outlet for Canadian cattle following the enactment of the Hawley-Smoot 
tariff of 1930. 


With a favourable price incentive Canada might easily double her 
production of poultry and eggs. The United Kingdom is a big importer 
of eggs and has assured Canada of free entry for three years against 
substantial rates of duty on foreign eggs. 


Paper.—Canada is the largest exporter of newsprint in the world. 
In 1930-31 her domestic exports of paper were valued at $132,000,000 or 
$12.73 per head of her population. Our exports of paper go chiefly to 
the United States and only 11 p.c. was taken in 1930-31 by Empire 
countries: the United Kingdom took 6 p.c., Australia 1:8 p.c., New 
Zealand 1:25 p.c., and the Union of South Africa a little over 1 p.c. 
Among Empire countries the United Kingdom ranks a low second to 
Canada as an exporter of paper. She is able to compete in the export 
trade of some papers of the better grade although she has to import her 
raw material in the form of wood pulp. She is also.a considerable 
manufacturer and exporter of newsprint. Newfoundland was third in 
the British Empire as an exporter, and paper, chiefly newsprint, left her 
shores to the value of over $17,000,000 in 1930-31—$8,000,000 worth of this 
went to the United Kingdom. 

The greatest Empire market for paper is the United Kingdom 
which imported over $87,000,000 worth in 1930. This country imports 
newsprint and the cheaper grades of paper in fairly large quantities but 
not sufficiently so to enable big exporters like Canada to look in that 
direction for the absorption of the bulk of their product. The inter- 
national competition in newsprint is very keen and it would take very 
little to change the direction of much of the trade. Canada’s markets 
in Australia, New Zealand and South Africa should benefit from the 
recent treaty agreements with these Dominions, but, as pointed out, 
these countries together took little more than 4 p.c. of Canada’s total 
exports in 1930-31. At the Imperial Conference newsprint was not a 
matter of tariff adjustment between the United Kingdom and Canada 
being left to free competition in the world’s markets. The continuance | 
of the preferences under the Import Duties Act, however, guarantee to 
Canada margins of between 15 and 25 p.c. on kraft, glazed, and other high 
quality papers and on paper board for a period of five years. 
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Rubber.—The great rubber exporter of the Empire is British Malaya 
with Ceylon ranking a very low second and British India an almost 
insignificant third. For the calendar year 1930 the value of the domestic 
exports of raw rubber of the first-named country reached $138,900,000 
and that of the second $18,400,000, while British India’s domestic exports 
reached only $4,736,000. Less than a quarter of the domestic exports of 
each country went to the Empire in this year. 

The United Kingdom, which is the chief Empire market, imported 
$51,700,000 worth in 1930, over 80 p.c. of the total imports coming from 
Empire sources; British Malaya supplied over 65 p.c., Ceylon nearly 
9 p.c. and India 3:6 p.c. Canada imported raw rubber to the value of 
$6,800,000 in 1930-31. This came almost entirely from the United States, 
but much of the rubber imported from the United States originated in 
British Malaya. Since the Conference crude rubber continues to enjoy 
free entry into Canada from all countries, but on vegetable gums such 
as crude unmanufactured balata and unmanufactured gutta percha 10 p.c. 
intermediate and general tariffs have been imposed. 


Sugar.—The development of beet sugar production on the continent 
of Europe during the nineteenth century made rapid headway as it was 


* Processing Cocoa Beans 
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A Stack of Sugar Cane 
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strongly supported by government bounties and there was at that time 

entire lack of co-operation between Empire prcducers and Empire sugar- 

using industries. It was the bounties on the export of beet sugar, intro- 

duced by Austria-Hungary in 1888, by Germany in 1891, ana by France in 
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1897, that so stimulated the export of sugar as seriously to impair the 
sugar industry in the United Kingdom. To remedy conditions, an Inter- 
national Sugar Convention was held in Brussels in 1901, but failed to 
advance beyond academic pronouncements until the United Kingdom 
suddenly announced that equalizing duties would be introduced unless 
some agreement was reached for the removal of the bounties. Under this 
pressure the Brussels’ Sugar Convention was finally signed on Mar. 5, 
1902. The States party to the Convention assumed three essential obliga- 
tions: first, to remove all direct and indirect production and export 
bounties on sugar; second, to reduce the import duty, exclusive of the 
consumption tax, to a fixed moderate level; third, to levy upon sugar 
coming from a country not a party to the Convention a counteracting 
duty equal to any bounty granted in that country. An important effect 
of the Convention from the United Kingdom’s point of view was that it 
provided against the United Kingdom market being swamped with con- 
tinental beet sugar to the exclusion of cane sugar from the Colonies. The 
cane producers of the Empire had been severely hit and almost crowded 
cut of existence. The Great War turned the tables definitely in favour 
cf the cane-sugar producers and the lessons learned, both then and earlier, 
caused the Empire producing and consuming countries to consider their 
joint interests more carefully. 

As with so many other raw food products the United Kingdom is 
the chief Empire market for raw sugar. In 1930 her imports of this 
commodity had a valuation of nearly $80,000,000, about 38 p.c. of which 
came from Empire sources. British India in 1930-31 imported $38,000,000 
worth of this foodstuff but took it from foreign sources almost entirely. 
India is a large producer but chiefly of crude forms of sugar which are 
consumed locally. There are several Empire exporters of sugar. It is 
a main crop in the small island of Mauritius to the east of Madagascar in 
the Indian ocean. This island exported $18,000,000 worth in 1929 (the 
last year for which figures are available). Next in importance as Empire 
exporters come the British West Indies ($10,900,000 in 1930), Australia 
($8,800,000 in 1930-31), Union of South Africa ($7,150,000 in 1930), British 
Guiana ($5,400,000 in 1980), and Fiji, ($4,150,000 in 1980). All these pro- 
ducers of Empire sugar sell all their product within the Empire and yet 
the great consuming countries of the Commonwealth look outside for a 
large part of their requirements. 

Canada imported in 1930-31 nearly $22,000,000 worth of raw sugar, 
chiefly from the British West Indies (of whose total exports Canada took 
73 p.c.), British Guiana, Fiji and the Union of South Africa. 


In April, 1982, the United Kingdom increased preference on sugar of 
colonial origin. The effect of the preference, apparently, has been to 
increase the inducement of Australia and South Africa (Natal) to export 
sugar to Canada and of the British West Indies to export to the United 
Kingdom. 

Tobacco.—In 1919 a preference was granted by the United Kingdom 
on Empire-grown tobacco equal to a reduction of one-sixth in the regular 
duty. This was increased to one-fourth in 1925 and the United Kingdom 
consumption of Empire-grown tobacco has since then increased from 
17,880,000 Ib. in 1926 to 25,652,000 lb. in 1930. This increase was shared 
by all the Dominions. The United Kingdom, however, still bought five 
times as much tobacco from outside the Empire as from within. 
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Several parts of the Empire are capable of producing leaf tobacco 
of good quality but at present the only such countries which export it 
to any considerable extent are: British India, Canada and Southern 
Rhodesia, the two former countries being much the older producers. 


In 1930-31 India exported domestic leaf to the extent of $3,530,000. 
Canada and Southern Rhodesia recorded domestic exports to the value 
of about $1,500,000 each. 


The Canadian production of tobacco leaf in 1930 was 36,716,917 lb. 
and in 1931, 51,800,000 lb. The chief kinds grown are bright flue-cured 
and Burley. A characteristic feature of recent times has been the great 
increase in these two kinds, the growing of dark air-cured and fire-cured 
and the Quebec large and small pipe tobaccos having shown marked 
decreases. Cigar leaf has remained fairly constant at between 10 and 
14 p.c. of the whole. 


Canada’s exports of raw tobacco to the United Kingdom in the first 
six months of 1932, in actual quantity, were more than twice those of the 
same period in 1931 and nearly three times those of January to June 1930. 


As in the case of sugar, Empire producers (with the exceptions of 
the Union of South Africa, and British Malaya): find a market in the 
United Kingdom for large proportions of all they export. Even so, less 
than 15 p.c. of the leaf imported into the United Kingdom in the calendar 
year 1980 was of Empire origin. The United States dominates the United 
Kingdom market in this commodity but her wide advantage is decreasing. 
The United Kingdom entrep6t trade in tobacco is extensive, but important 
also is the manufacture of blended raw leaf into cigarette and smoking 
tobacco forms which are exported in large quantities. Much of the 
importation of leaf from the Dominions is, in fact, used for blending 


A Crop of semi-tropical Empire-grown Tobacco. 
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purposes, although there are manufacturers who specialize in brands con- 
sisting entirely of Empire-grown tobaccos and whose product is becoming 
increasingly popular with consumers. 

In 1930 the United Kingdom imported a total amount of raw tobacco 
valued at $71,000,000; next in the Empire, as an importer, came Australia 
with imports of $6,900,000. Canada was third with $5,500,000 and the 
Irish Free State fourth with $3,700,000. Canada therefore is an appreciable 
importer as well as an exporter. Canadian and Australian imports come 
direct from foreign sources but the Irish Free State has, in the past, taken 
her imports through the United Kingdom. 

At the Imperial Economic Conference the United Kingdom agreed, 
for a period of ten years, to continue the present margins of preference, 
amounting to 2s. 0}d. on unmanufactured, and about 2s. 3d. on certain 
other kinds, unless the duty on foreign tobacco is reduced to less than the 
present margin, when the Empire preference will equal the duty. The 
very fact that Empire growers are assured of this substantial concession 
will enable producers and exporters to plan ahead with confidence. The 
Prime Minister in his speech before the House, when tabling the agree- 
ments on Oct. 12, pointed out that Canada’s potential production of 
bright flue-cured tobacco for five years may be conservatively estimated 
at 50 p.c. increase and within ten years at 100 p.c. increase. In 1930 
about three-quarters of Canada’s production of tobacco went to the 
United Kingdom, but the Canadian product amounted to only about 
1-7 p.c. of British imports of tobacco. 


Wheat.—The great Empire producer and exporter of wheat is, of 
course, Canada, but Australia is also a considerable producer for export. 
British India exports a relatively small amount of which practically all 
goes to the United Kingdom market. 

The great importing country of the Empire is naturally the United 
Kingdom, with her densely populated areas and relatively small home 
production of the grain. During the calendar year 1930 imvorts to the 
value of nearly $210,000,000 were recorded by the United Kingdom, 26 
p.c. or $55,000,000 of which came from Canada, about 13 p.c. from Australia 
and about 3 p.c. or $6,700,000 from British India. 

As regards Canada, however, the British figures are hardly repre- 
sentative, since some of our grain is exported through the United States 
and on that account is shown as of foreign source in United Kingdom 
returns, When the figures are adjusted, it is found that about one-third of 
British imports came from Canada in 1930. 

Of late years the United Kingdom has imported increasing quantities 
of wheat from Soviet Russia, and the efforts of Canadian and Australian 
delegates to the Conference were centered on diverting this trafic to Em- 
pire channels. The conversations between the delegates have resulted in 
the imposition of a general tariff rate of 3d. or 6 cents per bushel on 
foreign wheat imported into the British market while the Empire product 
continues free. In his speech before the House, the Prime Minister said 
that the chief value of the preference was in securing a definite market in 
the greatest wheat importing country. The preference is expected to 
increase the Canadian wheat purchases of British importers. 


Wheat Flour.—The United Kingdom mills the greater part of her flour 
from the wheat she imports from various sources and which her millers 
blend to meet the market requirements or their own interests. 
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Nevertheless in the calendar year 1930 she imported wheat flour to the 
value of over $32,000,000—56 p.c. of which was imported from Empire 
sources (Canada supplied nearly 41 p.c. and Australia 14 p.c.). In the past 
the United Kingdom has exported a limited quantity of flour mainly to 
the Irish Free State. In 1930 the total flour exports reached $13,600,000, 
of which the Irish Free State took $9,200,000. 

The chief Empire exporters of flour are Canada and Australia. Of the 
total Canadian export in the fiscal year 1930-31 valued at nearly $33,000,000 
nearly two-thirds went to Empire countries—88 p.c. to the United King- 
dom, over 11 p.c. to the West Indies, over 4 p.c. to Newfoundland and 
about 34 p.c. to the Irish Free State. 

Out of flour valued at $17,000,000 exported from Australia in 1930-31 
only about 24 p.c. went to the United Kingdom. Other Empire markets 
of some importance to Australia were British Malaya, Ceylon and the 
Union of South Africa, but more than half the Australian exports went to 
foreign countries in that year. 

Among the duties imposed by the United Kingdom early in 1932 was 
a duty of 10 p.c. ad valorem on foreign flour. This tended to give to Can- 
ada the business of milling flour from Canadian wheat, formerly carried on 
in Buffalo, business which United Kingdom millers had hoped to get. It 
was to Canada’s interest to retain this business, as the importation of flour 
milled from straight Canadian wheat is in demand in the United Kingdom. 
When the milling is done in the United Kingdom the quality of the flour 
sometimes suffers by the mixing of inferior wheat with the Canadian grain. 

At the Conference the preference on Canadian flour was retained. The 
secured place thus gained in the British market means that British domestic 
millers can compete with Canadian flour only if they use Canadian wheat 
standards. 

Wood and Timber.—The situation with regard to Canadian wood 
and timber in the United Kingdom market is of such importance that it 
will be of advantage to review the tariff changes in the light of history. 
During the eighteenth century (actually from 1721 to 1809), Canadian 
timber enjoyed free entry into the United Kingdom market as against 
a high tariff on wood from continental Europe. Even after 1809 it 
was only the necessities of war which brought about the imposition of a 
duty on wood from British Colonies and at the same time the duty on 
wood from continental Europe was increased so that the relative pre- 
ferred position of Canadian timber was retained until 1820. In this year, 
a select committee of the House of Lords, investigating timber, found 
that for shipbuilding purposes (then the main wood-using industry) Euro; 
pean timber was superior to Canadian, and only such discrimination in 
favour of the Canadian product as would suffice to neutralize the heavy 
burden of freight was recommended. There followed substantial increases 
in the duty on Canadian deals and reductions on European woods. In 
1860, when free trade had asserted itself, the duty on all wood and timber 
was reduced to a low single rate; six years later this was repealed and 
wood became free. 

Canada has suffered from the partial loss of the United Kingdom 
market since 1860 and made every effort to recover a large part through 
negotiation at the Conference, Possessing as she does the greatest Empire 
reserves of the soft-wood species mainly in demand for commercial pur- 
poses but at present largely imported by the United Kingdom from the 
Scandinavian countries and from Soviet Russia, she was in an admirable 
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position to make trade in this commodity a quid pro quo in the discussions 
and negotiations which took place. 

The United Kingdom imported in the calendar year 1930 timber 
valued at more than $166,000,000, only about 10 p.c. of which came from 
Empire sources, undoubtedly including a certain amount of timber re- 
exported from Empire countries and not actually grown in the Empire. 
The Union of South Africa and Canada ranked next to the United King- 
dom as Empire importers of wood and timber but their imports amounted 
to only about $8,000,000 and $6,000,000 respectively in 1980 and 1931. 

Out of $34,000,000 worth of wood and timber exported from Canada 
in 1930-31 about 79 p.c. went to foreign countries. The United Kingdom 
took less than 17 p.c. Other Empire exporters are British India and 
Australia. British India produces mainly hardwoods and exports prin- 
cipally to the United Kingdom and the Empire, Australian timber also 
goes mainly to the Empire but the chief market in 1930 was New Zealand, 
with the United Kingdom and South Africa coming second and third. The 
products are chiefly Western Australia hardwoods, jarrah and karri, used 
extensively for railway sleepers and exposed structures of all sorts. 

In respect to timber products the agreement reached at the Conference 
ensures continued free entry and a minimum margin of 10 p.c. ad valorem 
in respect of timber of all kinds imported into the United Kingdom except 
lumber for shipbuilding, pit props and logs of pine, spruce or aspen of 
small sizes. It is estimated that of the sawn timber annually imported 
into the United Kingdom Canada could supply about 80 p.c. The advan- 
tage of a preference to Canada has already been shown in the substantial 
increase in exports since the Import Duties Act has been operative. Im- 
ports into the United Kingdom from Canada have jumped from 29,500,000 
bf. of sawn softwood for the first half of 1931 to 49,600,000 bf. for the 
corresponding months of 1932. The advantage was gained chiefly at the 
expense of United States trade. It has particularly benefited British 
Columbia as against the States of Washington and Oregon. 

A sidelight on the extent of imports of softwoods from Soviet Russia 
into the United Kingdom previous to the Conference is afforded by 
quantity figures for the first six months of 1932. In this period the United 
Kingdom imported 230,372,400 ft. b.m. of the coniferous species from the 
Soviet Republic. She imported also 51,771,000 ft. b.m. of softwood and 
94,755,180 ft. b.m. of hardwood from the United States and 54,876,600 ft. 
b.m. of softwood and 23,103,612 ft. b.m. of hardwood from Canada. As a 
direct result of the Conference the United Kingdom gave notice to the 
Soviet Republic on Oct. 17, 1932, to terminate the Temporary Commercial 
Agreement of April 16, 1930. The Agreement will cease to be in force 
from April 17, 1933. 

Wood Pulp.—Trade in this commodity so far as it is carried on by 
Empire countries is almost entirely monopolized by the United Kingdom 
and Canada, but both these countries’ trade is practically entirely with 
foreign nations. The former imports from the Scandinavian countries of 
continental Europe, and the latter exports chiefly to the United States. 
United Kingdom imports in 1930 were valued at $49,000,000 and Canadian 
exports in 1930-31 at $35,000,000. As in the case of paper, free world 
markets exist for this commodity and negotiations conducted at the Con- 
ference did not disturb the existing situation. 

Wool.—Australia, New Zealand and the Union of South Africa are 
the great raw wool producers and exporters of the Empire. The woollen 
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mills of the United Kingdom retain much of the advantage they have 
held for a century and a half as makers of fine woollens and the United 
Kingdom is still the world’s market for raw wool. 

The total domestic exports of Australia in 1980-31 were valued at 
$155,000,000, those of New Zealand in 1930 at $32,000,000 and those of the 
Union of South Africa in the calendar year 1930 at $42,000,000. The per- 
centages going to the United Kingdom market were 32, 94 and 42 
respectively. New Zealand alone of the Dominions disposes of the 
greater part of her export surplus in the United Kingdom. 

The United Kingdom imported, all told, $206,708,000 worth of wool 
in the calendar year 1930, but over 83 p.c. came from Empire sources, 
so that opportunities for increasing Empire exports to that market are 
limited. 

Canada was an importer of raw wool to the extent of $3,000,000 in 
1930-31 and has increased her home production in late years. Previous 
to the New Zealand trade agreement of May, 1932, raw wool from all 
countries was admitted free into Canada. At that time the British Pref- 
erential rate was left free but the Intermediate and Genera! rates, apply- 
ing to countries outside the Empire, were placed at 10 and 15 cents per 
lb. respectively. 

At the Conference Canada moderately reduced the specific duties on 
woollen goods—from yarns to clothing—by at least one-quarter on every 
item where such duties were operative. On blankets and carpets the 
specific duty is cut in half, and hair yarns, lustres, linings, light-weight 
grey fabrics, and billiard cloth are made duty free. 


The Achievements of the Conference 


Four trade agreements were made between Canada and other countries 
of the Empire at the Imperial Economic Conference. These were with the 
United Kingdom, the Union of South Africa, the Irish Free State and 
Southern Rhodesia. By far the most important was the Anglo-Canadian 
agreement, 

In the treatment of intra-Empire trade by individual commodities, 
pp. 24 to 39, the tariff changes made or continued have been broadly 
considered in relation to the items there discussed. This, however, does 
not give a sufficiently comprehensive view of the changes in tariff structure 
as a whole to enable one to grasp the significance of the adjustments made, 
nor does it illustrate the guiding principles governing the changes as a 
whole. It is therefore necessary to bring together the changes and relate 
them one to another before it is possible to estimate, even approximately, 
how far the purposes of the Conference were attained. 

Canada’s Position in the British Market.—The beneficial results of the 
substantial preferences granted by the United Kingdom under the Import 
Duties Act (see p. 16), pending the outcome of the Conference became 
immediately apparent in our trade figures at a time when our United States 
trade had been severely hit, and it was made clear that the Conference 
would not be successful if it did not at least ensure to Canada the reten- 
tion of the preferences and where possible their extension to those products 
which had been excepted. The Canadian Delegation succeeded in not only 
securing the continuance of the preferences for, in most cases, a period of 
five years, but in greatly widening their scope. The grain grower, : the 
mixed farmer who raises cattle and hogs in addition to grain, the dairy 
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farmer, the fruit grower, the tobacco grower, the rancher and breeder of 
live stock, will, as a result, enjoy a larger demand for their products. 
Activity will be stimulated in the lumber camps of Eastern Canada and 
British Columbia through the throwing open of the British market where, 
heretofore, Canadian has not been able to compete with Russian timber. 
Canada’s great base-metal mines and refineries in Quebec, Ontario, Mani- 
toba and British Columbia, will benefit from the preferences on copper, 


Watering Cattle on a Ranch in Alberta.—The removal of restrictions on 
the importation of Canadian cattle into the United Kingdom (see p. 32) 
again opens up this market to the western rancher and cattle breeder. 
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lead and zine which largely offset the disadvantage they have recently 
been placed at in the United States market.1 The Canadian fishing indus- 
try, which has also felt the depression, is expected to benefit from the 
preferences secured. Our manufacturing industries will benefit from the 
advantages secured throughout a broadened Empire market, and they 
should be able to capture a large share of that portion of the former 
United States trade in which they are able to compete successfully with 
the manufacturer of the United Kingdom. 


The effects of these preferences will be cumulative as the new trade 
channels are cut and deepened. When our producers and exporters have 
had time to co-operate in making the most of the new opportunities, and 
learn to send only the best grades of our products overseas and to guar- 
antee a continuous, well-conditioned supply, the real benefits will become 
more apparent. 


Free entry into the United Kingdom in respect of manufactured goods 
means that the Canadian manufacturer is given equality with the United 
Kingdom manufacturer in that market, with very few exceptions and 
except as regards the freight charges due to distance from the market. 
Already we have benefited as regards our manufactures of cereal foods, 
wooden ware, paper boards, wrapping paper, wall boards, rubber footwear, 


1 While the British tariff on base metals does not guarantee any price advantage io 
the producers of the Empire it does assure them of the entire British market. 
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rubber soles and heels, socks and stockings, photographic films, office furni- 
ture, hardware, brass valves, radio parts, agricultural machinery, electrical 
appliances and other branches of industry where we are well fitted to 
compete. 

As pointed out by the Prime Minister, on October 12, 1932, when 
tabling the agreements in the House, Canada will naturally benefit more 
than any other Dominion from the preferences on manufactured goods. 
She alone of the Dominions is equipped to manufacture for export to the 
United Kingdom many of the manufactured articles heretofore supplied 
by the United States and other foreign countries. But benefits are not 
limited to the United Kingdom market, substantial though that is. They 
also extend to the vast colonial empire with its immense potentialities. It 
was agreed also that the United Kingdom should seek to enlarge the range 
of preferences in the Colonies on articles of special importance to Canada, 
including rubber footwear, motor cars and parts, socks and stockings, elec- 
trical appliances, hardware, furniture, lumber and food products. 


The United Kingdom’s Position in the Canadian Market.—The gen- 
eral principle governing Canada’s concessions to the United Kingdom was 
that we should maintain a tariff, though a preferential one, against their 
products. In explaining the position the Prime Minister said, “It was not 
to be expected that the industrial structure of this country could permit 
of free entry from such a highly developed State as the United Kingdom 
with her more than forty millions of people. But it was our purpose to 
adjust our preferential tariffs so as to place the United Kingdom producers 
on that basis of fair competition with ours that has been afforded to us by 
continued free entry into their market”. Special considerations were to 
govern in the case of Canadian industries not fully established and with 
regard to “ efficient ” industries. 


The tariff changes to be made, once this principle was accepted, became 
a matter of nice adjustment which time alone can evaluate. It was pro- 
vided, however, that the Canadian Tariff Board (the establishment was 
provided for last session but the personnel has not yet been appointed) 
should act as a judicial as well as a fact-finding body. To this tribunal, 
upon representation of the British Government, a survey of the relevant 
facts regarding production, labour costs, etc., concerning any industry are 
to be made, and the facts are then to be presented, with the recommenda- 
tion of the Board, to the Canadian Parliament in order that it may be 
enabled to see that the spirit and letter of the undertakings with the 
United Kingdom are being carried out and that the underlying principle 
of fair competition is observed. Ultimate responsibility for changes made 
will still rest with the Government but the Tariff Board will provide a 
means by which the facts may be presented and a recommendation of 
experts obtained. British manufacturers have the right to appear before 
the Tariff Board. 

Actual changes were made in 225 Canadian tariff items, on 223 of 
which the margin of the British preference was increased. The tariff was 
lowered on 133 items, more than half of which were placed on the free list; 
in the other cases the margin was increased by raising the Intermediate and 
General tariffs. ' 

By major groups, the tariff changes mainly concern iron and steel, 
drugs and chemicals, textiles, leather goods, glass, vegetable oils, as well 
as a wide list of miscellaneous commodities. 
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As regards iron and steel, the changes aim to give a material widening 
of the preference on primary forms such as steel plates; black, galvanized 
and tinned sheets; boiler plates; and various kinds of strip and hoop steel. 
The preference is also widened on steel tires, railway axles, wire products, 
steel chains, certain machinery, cutlery and small tools. Duties are 
removed entirely on poundage steel in bars; large bars for shafting; case- 
ment sections; rust and heat resisting steels; certain special steels; tram- 
way rails; heavy structural shapes; forgings; automobile engines of heavy 
rating; telephone and radio apparatus, etc. Automobiles, motor trucks and 
motorcycles are also given free entry. 

The above changes in the iron and steel schedules are estimated to 
give the United Kingdom a chance on at least $30,000,000 of business 
annually now going to the United States. It is not thought that the 
Canadian industry will be affected. The demand which exists in Canada 
for the British type of automobile will be encouraged and the concessions 
made to British manufacturers of cutlery, pen-knives and scissors are 
considered substantial. 

Very valuable changes from the standpoint of British trade were made 
in the field of drugs and chemicals. In this respect the Canadian schedules 
were thoroughly revised with the object of shifting trade from foreign to 
Empire channels. In the words of the Prime Minister, “the immediate 
diversion (of this trade)’ will be great; the potential, incalculable”. In 
this scientific age, the chemical industry is rapidly becoming the indis- 
pensable foundation of our civilization and is growing by leaps and bounds. 
Business now running to nearly $11,000,000 annually, 60 p.c. of which has 
been carried on with the United States and only about 14 p.c. with the 
United Kingdom, is affected under this heading. 

Under the heading of textiles, the changes made have been outlined 
on pp. 26 and 27, except as regards linen and jute. In relation to 
cottons and woollens, the concessions are not as substantial as were 
perhaps expected in some quarters, but the principle of “ efficient” home 
industry had to be considered in the discussions. All linen fabric and 
articles such as are not made in Canada are made free of all duty under 
the British preferential tariff as are also certain jute fabrics. Total imports 
of textiles amounted to $131,000,000 in 1930-31. About $25,000,000 of this 
business is affected by the changes. 

The changes in the leather schedules are referred to on p. 30. 

As regards glass, the British preference has been widened on every 
item of the flat glass schedule. What this signifies is better understood 
when it is stated that the manufacture of flat glass is not developed in 
Canada, our glass industry being connected chiefly with bottles and other 
shapes. Flat glass imports have chiefly come from continental Europe, 
especially Belgium, and the tariff changes should now divert most of this 
trade to the United Kingdom. Our imports of flat glass in the fiscal year 
1932 amounted to $2,388,000. 

An Empire policy has also been followed in respect of vegetable oils 
which Canada imported to the value of $7,000,000 even in the sub-normal 
fiscal year 1932. Five million dollars worth of the total came from foreign 
sources, The changes made should effect a diversion of much of this 
trade to various parts of the Empire. 

The above tariff changes along with those concerning miscellaneous 
industries announced on October 12, 1932, constitute the beginning of the 
revision of the Canadian preferential tariff. As already indicated the work 
is to be continued by Parliament as a result of the investigations of the 
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Tariff Board. (See p. 41.) In addition the Canadian Government has 
undertaken to abolish surcharges on United Kingdom products as soon as 
Canada’s finances permit, and to give consideration to the United King- 
dom’s request that exchange dumping duties be abolished. 

The Agreement with South Africa.—The agreement between Canada 
and the Union of South Africa places commercial relations between these 
two Dominions on a treaty basis for the first time. It covers the principal 
commodities which each Dominion can sell to the other, but is naturally 
more limited in scope than the trade agreements concluded earlier with 
Australia and New Zealand. A considerable extension of the preferred 
list of commodities has been obtained for Canada. Special considera- 
tion has been given to corn from South Africa, although fruits in certain 
seasons, peanuts, sugar and molasses are also given consideration. Wheat, 
canned goods, motor cars, electrical appliances, rubber goods and paper 
products are the chief items on which concessions are made to Canada. 

The Agreement with the Irish Free State.—This agreement secures 
for all goods the produce and manufacture of Canada imported into the 
Irish Free State the benefits of the lowest rates of duty accorded to sim- 
ilar products of any country. In return, goods the produce of the Irish 
Free State when imported into Canada, will be accorded the same tariff 
treatment as similar goods imported from the United Kingdom. 

The Agreement with Southern Rhodesia.—Provision is made in this 
agreement for the exchange of preferential treatment on selected lists 
of commodities. In addition, other goods not enumerated in the schedules 
continue to enjoy the benefits of existing and future British preferences. 
Indian corn, citrous fruits and peanuts are given free entry by Canada, 
whereas Southern Rhodesia gives our manufacturers important concessions 
on farm machinery, boots and shoes, and wood and paper products, which 
should enable them to successfully compete with foreign countries for at 
least a share of this trade. 

In addition to the four agreements with the United Kingdom, the 
Union of South Africa, the Irish Free State, and Southern Rhodesia, con- 
versations took place with the delegations from India, Australia and New 
Zealand which served to provide an opportunity for examining the open- 
ings for mutual trade and, with regard to Australia and New Zealand, 
on the supplementing of the trade agreements of 1931 and 1932 respectively. 

Further negotiations are being conducted which may lead to the con- 
clusion of other agreements, and in the case of New Zealand, since the 
1932 agreement was for one year only, to the establishment of trading 
relations for a longer period. 

Complementary to the trade agreements concluded with the four 
sister Dominions the Conference devoted a great deal of consideration to 
the existing inter-relationships of the various currencies and monetary 
standards of the Empire and the effects of exchange rates on trade, as 
well as to the desirability and feasibility of taking steps to restore and 
stabilize the general price level and to stabilize exchange. While the 
Conference recognized, after a thorough discussion, that monetary problems 
could not well be solved on an exclusively intra-Imperial basis, the work 
done was a step forward in preparation for the forthcoming World 
Economic Conference. Moreover, the Conference provided an opportunity 
for a valuable exchange of views on matters of economic co-operation 
within the Commonwealth, including industrial standardization, and the 
grading and standards of agricultural products. 
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So much then for the actual work of the Conference. To attempt 
to forecast the results with more exactness or confidence would be im- 
possible at present for, while many of the preferences accorded to Canada 
have already been in operation for a sufficient time to indicate their 
value and are in most cases specifically stated, the ultimate values of 
the concessions granted to Britain in the Canadian market are not so clear 
at this time. They are based on what is considered to be a just principle, 


Picking Grapefruit, Jamaica, B.W.I. 


Courtesy Canadian National Railways 


but in many cases the proper degree of protection to be given our own 
industries, whether regarded as “ efficient” or in process of establishment, 
has yet to be decided by Parliament through the machinery set up in the 
Tariff Board. But, aside altogether from the tangible results of the Con- 
ference, there were intangible benefits which, though not subject to 
appraisal or exact statement, must not be overlooked. There is no doubt 
that the Empire statesmen have now a clearer understanding of each 
others difficulties as a result of being brought face to face with the cold 
facts and complicated domestic problems of each part of the Common- 
wealth. 

That the Conference agreements will result in increasing the estab- 
lishment of branch factories in Canada is generally admitted. The United 
States will not be prepared to stand idle and see her valuable export trade 
to Canada and the Empire cut to shreds without exerting every effort to 
save what she can, and the best way of meeting the situation would seem 
to be for her manufacturers to make their goods here. 

If the Government has been unable to make such concessions as were 
hoped for in some quarters, Canada’s industrial structure has been amply 
safeguarded and the machinery has been provided for later adjustment 
of tariffs according to a definite principle. 


CHAPTER I 


WEALTH, PRODUCTION AND INCOME 
—CAPITAL INVESTMENTS 


Wealth 


“National Wealth” in this analysis is a concrete concept and in- 
cludes all our farms, factories, equipment, merchandise in stock, real 
estate, roads, highways, developed resources and the thousand and one 
material things which we as a nation possess. 


Assembling Agricultural Machines in a Canadian Plant. 
Courtesy Canadian Government Motion Picture Bureau. 


Some difficulty arises when we try to reduce all the things which go to 
make up this wealth (things which once created are not themselves sub- 
ject to violent change) to a common denominator. Estimates of na- 
tional wealth must always be expressed in terms of the national currency 
and thus normally in terms of gold dollars. Yet the purchasing power of 
the currency unit is always fluctuating and between 1929 and the present 
has increased by more than 50 p.c. in terms of wholesale prices. Even in 
1930, the average index number of wholesale prices was down by nearly 
10 p.c. from 1929, while in December of that year the average index num- 
ber of wholesale prices was 19 p.c. lower than in the same month of 1929. 
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The effect of such drastic reductions in prices is first felt by the com- 
modities which are being currently produced and, through these commodi- 
ties, diminishes the dollar value of production and consequently the na- 
tional income of a country where most people are producers. Ultimately 
a persistent decline of this character affects the capital values of real 
estate, buildings, machinery, etc., and its influence is then felt in a re- 
duction in the national wealth as stated in dollars. For 1930, however, 
the capital value of our national wealth has not yet had time to be seri- 
ously affected by the great drop im prices, and any attempt to estimate 
the wealth of Canada for that year must be open to serious error until 
such adjustment has been made. The 1929 estimate, which is considered 
to represent fairly well values in that year is, therefore, the latest which 
has been compiled by the Bureau of Statistics and the table below shows 
the national wealth on that basis. 


Estimate of the National Wealth of Canada, 1929 


Average 
Classification of Wealth Aggregate Percentage| Amount 
Amount of Total | per head of 
Population 
$ Dice $ 
Farm Values (land, buildings, implements, machinery 
andilivestock) Sct alacn sett. oe eee 6,308, 353, 000 20-45 643 .92 
Agricultural Products in the possession of farmers and 
TEAC ETS, Gee oceans) San re tye erty 1, 631,124,000 5-29 166.50 
MotalswAoniculturalawea thiguesermermcee eee 7,939,477, 000 25-74 810.42 
Mines i(capitaliemployed tema. «shea eee eee 867,021,000 2°81 88.50 
Forests (estimated value of accessible raw materials, 
pulpwood and capital invested in woods operations)| 1,877,000,000 6-09 191.59 
Fisheries (capital invested in boats, gear, etc., in prim- 
QTY OMCTACIONS) shakin os Po ee Se ee. 83,935,000 0-11 3.46 
Central Electric Stations (capital invested in equip- 
Mont, MAterialselC seen. ao hee ee 554,327,000 1-80 56.58 
Manufactures (machinery and tools, and estimate for 
capil in rural lands and buildings, duplication ex- 
(ULiKo exe NNN cerarenes 8 RUN 2). | eRe onion dea RUGS oe Otte 1,418, 040,000 4-60 144.75 
Manufactures (materials on hand and stocks in process, 
duplicationtexclucded) 7 ee ee. ee eee 837,805, 000 2-72 85.52 
Construction, Custom and Repair (estimate of capital 
invested in machinery and tools and materials on 
hand AWA cae TMS. sho DERE eet 137, 685, 000 0-45 14.05 
Trading Establishments (estimate of the value of furn- ; 
iture and fixtures, delivery equipment and materials 
OUTED CL") 2 eR les. 3 coe eT Ol COI ey gn eae 1,136,291,000 3:68 115.99 
Steam Railways (investment in road and equipment)..| 3,153,351,000 10-22 321.88 
Electric Railways (investment in road and equipment) 240,111,000 0-78 24.51 
Telephones (cost of property and equipment)........... 291,589,000 0-95 29.76 
Urban Real Property (assessed valuations and ex- 
empted property and estimate for under valuation by 
assessors and for roads, sewers, etc.).. 8, 251,011,000 26-75 842.21 
Canals (amount expended on construction to March 31, 
1930) See he iheet Ae cy Sea pea. Sat te Sep A OY ena 241,946, 000 0-79 24.70 
Harbours (approximate amount expended to March 31, 
BO ye as ce Aaa Oe ROME. Geo MRE ae co er ea 367,488, 000 1-19 37.51 
Shippings(nelidine aircrant aes, (sense eta 149,306, 000 0-48 15.24 
Imported Merchandise in store (estimated at one-half 
LM POTCSICUTITIG 1929) emer e ees ct. aha: eee Lee 649, 477, 000 Dit 66.29 

Automobiles (estimate of the value of automobiles 
PODISCOLE Gy) ch Matera aoe MORN ee cinerea eee aoe 758, 424, 000 2-46 77.42 
ip hwaryes, Cte a. csi decdc eens fe See oe ee Oe 364, 896, 000 1-18 37.25 

Household Furnishings, Clothing, etc. (value estimated 
from production and trade statistics)................ 1,370, 000,000 4-44 139.84 

Specie, Coin and other Currency held by the Govern- 
ment, chartered banks and the general public........ 201,030,000 0-65 20.52 
Dotals 32 sick. so eels os rok a a eee aeite oe 30, 840, 210, 000 100-00 3,147.99 
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The tangible wealth of Canada, apart from undeveloped natural 
resources, was estimated at about $31 billions in 1929. This represented 
an increase of about $9 billions since 1921. There is no earlier figure that 
is strictly comparable, but it is fairly certain that there was a growth of 
over four times between 1900 and 1929. Agricultural values made up 
about $8 billions of the 1929 total, urban real estate over $8 billions, and 
steam railways over $3 billions. Ontario owns about one-third, Quebec 
over one-quarter, and Saskatchewan just under one-tenth. British Col- 
umbia, Alberta and Manitoba follow closely in the order named. The 
following table gives the provincial distribution. 


Provincial Distribution of the National Wealth of Canada, 1929 


Percentage Estimated Percentage | Wealth 

Province Estimated Distribution | Population | Distribution per 
Wealth of June 1, of capita 

Wealth 1929 Population 

$ pc. No. p.c. $ 
god Dy) Gia Daa ee 164,000,000 0-53 86,100 | 0-88 1,905 
NOVA COtlae yn eee ene 911,000, 000 2-95 550, 400 5-62 1,655 
New Brunswick........... 788, 000, 000 2-56 419,300 4-28 1,879 
CUED EC Actes foc. 1eae7a.6 8, 265,000,000 26-80 2,690,400 27-46 3,072 
Ontarlioge senses 10, 628,000, 000 34-46 3,271,300 33-39 3,249 
Manito b aeeree is cre cert 1,970,000, 000 6-39 663, 200 6-77 2,970 
Saskatchewan............. 3,047,000, 000 9-88 866, 700 8-85 3,516 
Alb ertacea: cee meneame 2,406, 000, 000 7-80 646, 000 6-60 3,724 
British Columbia.......... 2,644, 000,000 8-57 591,000 6-03 4,474 
Nikon ae Rome ccr mia Ss 17,000,000 0-06 3,000 0-03 2 
@anadaewiee nee a 30, 840, 000, 000 100-00 9,796, 8001 100-001; 3,148 


1 Includes 9,400 population in the Northwest Territories or 0-09 p.c. 
2 As the statistics for the Yukon are uncertain the per capita estimate of wealth is open to 
question and has not been shown. 


Production 


Under the term “ production” are usually included the activities of 
agriculture, fishing, mining, forestry, power development, manufactures 
and construction. This does not imply that many other activites, such 
as transportation, merchandising, professional services, etc., are not also 
“ productive” in a broad economic sense. It is usual, however, to regard 
the processes involved in the creation of materials or their making over 
into new forms as constituting “production” in a special sense. Of 
this a bird’s-eye view is given in the table on p. 48, which shows the gross 
and net value of production in each of the divisions of industry above 
mentioned. In a second table a summary of the value of total production 
in Canada is given by provinces. 

A distinction is made between “gross” and “net” production. By 
“net” production is meant the value left in the producer’s hands after 
the elimination of the value of the materials consumed in the process of 
production. This net figure is a much better criterion for measuring 
the value of an industry than the gross. 

For 1930, as was to be expected, production, both gross and net, 
showed a pronounced falling off from the high 1929 level. All six groups 
of primary production, with the exception of electric power, and all three 
groups of secondary production were affected. The total net value of 
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primary production is, in fact, lower for 1930 than it was for each of the 
years 1925 to 1929 inclusive, but greater than in the years 1921 to 1924 
by 14:5 p.c. 9°5 p.c., 5°4 p.c., and 6°6 p.c respectively. 


Summary by Industries of the Value of Production in Canada, 1929 


and 1930 
1929 1930 
Industry = 
Gross Net! Gross Net! 
$ $ $ $ 
Acriculture es cee 1,729,821,1294] 1,034,129,824 | 1,346,363,6594 758,791, 743 
HOTestIvitine cece ec ee tee 495,592, 847 337, 649,078 440,352,351 303,145,169 
Misheries seo. eso eee oe ee 70, 580, 223 53,518,521 63, 743,353 47, 804,216 
LPrappine nett ee ee ee 16,356, 447 16,356, 447 9,875,955 9,875,955 
TIRING. Stowe Ree eee 352, 266, 692 310, 850, 246 325,184, 050 279, 873,578 
FlectricueOWwek eee see ee 157,499,385 122, 883, 446 164, 833, 913 126, 088, 145 


Totals, Primary Production... 


2,829,116, 723 


1, 875,387,562 


2,350,353, 281 


1,525,528, 806 


Constructionvis-e nea ee 594,144,825 386, 709,398 456,995, 000 297,046, 750 
Custom and Repair?.......... 143 , 877,000 99,618,000 123,000,000 85, 200, 000 
Manufactures?..............-. 1,997,350,365 | 3,428,970, 628 1,761, 986, 726 


Totals, Secondary Production? 
Grand lotals?/.. ese 


4,063, 987,279 


4,802,009, 104 
6, 846,171,400 


2, 483,677,763 
3, 946, 609, 211 


4,008,965, 628 


5, 601, 880,583 


1 Gross value minus value of materials consumed in the production process. 

2 Statistics of Custom and Repair were not coliccted after 1921 and the totals for 1929 and 1930 
were estimated according to the percentage change in the data for manufacturing. 

3 The item ‘‘Manufactures’”’ includes dairy factories, sawmills, pulpmills, fish canning and 
curing, shipbuilding and certain mineral industries, which are also included in other headings 
above. This duplication, amounting in 1929 to a gross of $777,954,427 and a net of $412,456,114, and 
in 1930 to a gross of $757,438,326 and a net of $453,015,547, is eliminated from the grand totals. 

4 This figure includes the amount paid to patrons of dairy factories for milk and cream, and to 
that extent does not agree with the total gross agricultural production for this year shown on p. 68. 


2,144, 233,476 
3,216, 746, 735 


Summary, by Provinces, of the Value of Production in Canada, 
1929 and 1930 


1929 1930 
Province 
Gross Net! Gross Net! 
$ $ $ $ 
Prince Edward Island........ 32,807,542 23,452,390 25,436,519 16,635,118 
INOVASCOULA Se ete ee eee 199,016,575 129,380,194 174, 266,197 114,402, 720 
New Brunswick.............. 141, 493, 983 87,382,143 127,022,481 78,772,589 
Quebecsciesdcrw ccs 1,770, 707,067 1,049,515, 828 1,500,303, 451 892,076, 349 
Ontariow a eee eee 2,999,318, 714 1,658,395, 781 2,450,173, 078 1,380,458, 865 
Manitobatenn cet cae 342,731,190 185, 231,376 273,174, 256 142,170,105 
Saskatchewan.....:.......... 432,316,508 238, 781,959 296,156, 731 134,134,319 
Alberta..... Pe a 409, 642,138 237,493, 962 329, 898, 695 184, 659, 449 
British: Columbiana... cose 512,628,119 331,466,014 420,984,045 268,972,091 
BA ilo} NR ees a GAO Als o oF 5,509, 564 5,509,564 4,465,130 4,465,130 
@anadawess dase: 6, 846,171,400 3,946, 609,211 5, 601.880, 583 3,216, 746, 735 


1 Gross value minus value of materials consumed in the production process. 


It will be seen that manufactures now definitely takes precedence over 


This has 


agriculture in net value of production for the whole of Canada. 
in fact been the case since 1925, but owing to the more rapid decline in 
agricultural revenue in 1930, the lead of manufactures over agriculture 
increased substantially. Agricultural production in 1930 represented 23:6 
p.c. of the net output of all branches while the corresponding figure for 
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manufactures was 54°8 p.c. Contruction operations was in_ second 
place in 1929, but in 1930 as in 1928 and 1927 the net value of production 
of the forestry division exceeded that of construction. Mining was in 
fourth place. 


Logs in Boom on the Ottawa River. 
Courtesy Canadian Government Motion Picture Bureau. 


National Income 


The national income of Canada is necessarily less than its national 
production, a total for which is suggested in the general survey of produc- 
tion above. However, the industries there included engage only two- 
thirds of those gainfully employed in Canada. As there is no reason to 
suppose that those not connected with production as there defined are less 
“productive” in the broad sense of the term than others, the total value 
of the net production of 1930 must have been not less than $4,800,000,000. 

In order to arrive at the figure of national income, however, certain 
heavy deductions from the above amount must be made—deductions 
especially connected with the maintenance of the industrial equipment of 
the country—providing not only for depreciation but for obsolescence and 
replacement by new and improved apparatus of production. Altogether, 
the charges under this head may have been not less than $400,000,000. 
This would leave the 1930 income of the Canadian people at somewhere 
in the neighbourhood of $4,400,000,000. 

Incomes Assessed for Income War Tax in Canada—In those countries 
of the world where an income tax has been established for a considerable 
time the figures of the assessed income have been generally accepted as 
furnishing a guide both to the amount and to the distribution of the total 

54370—4 ; 
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national income by classes. Estimates of the national income, based upon 
income tax statistics, have been published, for example, in the United 
Kingdom and in the United States. 

In Canada the income tax is a newer thing than in either of the above- 
mentioned countries; also, in a newer country than either, incomes are to 
a greater extent received in kind. Both of these considerations render it 
improbable that so large a percentage of the total national income of Can- 
ada is brought under the notice of the income tax authorities as in the 
United Kingdom or the United States. Nevertheless, the data collected 
by the Income Tax Branch of the Department of National Revenue, in the 
course of its administration of the income war tax, are significant both 
with regard to the total income assessed and with regard to the distribu- 
tion of that income among various classes of the population, as well as 
to size of income groups. 

In the fiscal year ended 1930, 142,154 individuals and 7,957 corpora- 
tions paid income tax on incomes aggregating $1,325,193,444 so that for 
that year 30 p.c. of the national income would appear to have been sub- 
ject to income tax. 


Outside Capital Invested in Canada 


A young nation like Canada is usually dependent to a considerable. 
degree on outside capital for the development of its resources. In the 
opening decades of the century the marked expansion through which Can- 
ada passed was largely based on capital imported from the United King- 
dom (see table), at least $14 billions being imported during 1900-12. During 
the War the latent capital resources of Canada itself were for the first time 
exploited on a large scale, nearly $2 billions being raised by the Domin- 
ion Government. Since the War the outstanding feature in the situa- 
tion has been the considerable importation of capital from the United 
States; in 1913 U.S. capital investments were probably around $650 
millions; in 1930 they exceeded $33 billions. British investments in Can- 
ada have in the meantime slightly declined (see accompanying table). 

In spite of the large importation of capital from abroad, Canadian 
capital probably controls at least 60 p.c. of the securities of all enterprises 
located on Canadian soil. Outside capital investments in 1929 were less 
than 20 p.c. of the estimated national wealth in the same year (p. 46). 


Capital Investments by Other Countries in Canada, 1913 and 1928-30 


Country 19131 19282 19292 19302 
$ $ $ $ 
United States. 0095.5 0... “veer 650,000,000 | 3,410,889,000 | 3,571,827,000 3,726, 745,000 
The United Kindgom........ 2,500,000,000 | 2,187,045,000 | 2,157,938,000 2, 228,024,000 
Othericountries 444.0 eee 175,000,000 160, 730,000 162,613,000 171,188,000 
SLOtaLS Banik 4 kee 3,325,000,000 | 5,758,664,000 | 5,892,379,000 | 6,125, 959, 000 
1 Hstimated_by various authorities. 2 Estimated by Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


It must also be borne in mind that Canadians have invested large 
amounts of capital abroad. The Bureau estimates that Canadian invest- 
ments in other countries amounted to $1,781,345,000 at the beginning of 
1930, or 29 p.c. of the amount of outside investments in Canada. Of 
this, $1,021,855,000 was placed in the United States, $80,874,000 in the 
United Kingdom and $678,616,000 in other countries. 


CHAPTER III 


POPULATION—BIRTHS, DEATHS AND MARRIAGES— 
IMMIGRATION—ABORIGINAL RACES 


Population 
The population of the earth is estimated at approximately 
2,000,000,000!. The British Empire which covers one-quarter of the land 


area of the earth, has slightly less than one-quarter of the world’s popula- 
tion, but Canada, which occupies over one-quarter of the area of the 
British Empire, or one-sixteenth of the land area of the earth nas only 
about one-forty-ninth of the population of the former or about one-two- 
hundredth that of the latter. While there is no absolute standard for 
population density, so much depending on extent of resources, the rate 
of increase in productivity of land as a result of invention, etc., a certain 
minimum density is desirable and even necessary to effective social and 
political life. As far as Canada is concerned such a minimum effective 
density is far from having been attained in the country as a whole. 


Areas and Populations of Great Britain, Ireland, the Dominions and 
India for 1931, or latest year available, Compared with 1921 


Area in Population, | Population, 
Country Square Census of Census of 
Miles 1921 1931 

Greaty Bribaine wee: hes eee as cet eecisiolens gales ore ae, 88,136 42,769,196 44,790,485 

Jind WeTieX6 1 crsee eg ge TPN es Siva get ies Be ea pe a «Ret oe 50, 874 3592508220 37,354,917 

NAUEEH SIEM Sn rating, Hie ond he aiad deity Ba A Ra an ORL A 8 7,466 2,656, 474 2,593,014 

SCOE IAT eG D I ote Mec) oN de aa thy wey eee eter 80,405 4,882,497 4,842, 554 
1 BGT ELAN lee © soy aed LS eee gd tle oe ae ove Tae A 32,059 4,354,0001 4,228, 553 2 

CANA Oder te J Ae hee cae ok Sa ee ee 3, 690, 043 8,787,949 10,376, 786 
IOMOMOOULMMATTI Cart en eat tnt. Someta 471,917 6, 928,580 8,013, 6973 
DAVIS GIeU1S eepete teehee pris eee mes A) Mita Sse Mink pect Vleet tie 2,974,581 5,435, 734 6,488, 707 4 
ING Wa Jealand sirens te eee ene Lene cen: enna 104,751 1,218,913 1,510, 9404 
Newioundlandiand Wabrador. st esas eek r eens coe 162, 734 262,938 281, 5495 

AETV CT ee eee AT Tee Se ed Ne tei Peet cree 1,805,332 | 318,942,480 | 352,837,778 
1 Official estimate, 1921. A census was not taken in this year. 21926 census. 3 Official 


estimate, 1930. The census of May, 1931, gave the European population as 1,827,166, compared with 


1,519,488 in 1921. 4 Official estimate of Mar. 31, 1931. 
ing 4,264 as the population of Labrador. 


5 Official estimate of Dec. 31, 1931, includ- 


In addition to growth and racial composition an important considera- 


tion which should receive attention in any detailed study of population 
is the distribution of population as between the various age-classes, and 
the effects of immigration and emigration, birth rate and mortality on the 
age-groups. Space, however, permits only of the broadest treatment of 
Canada’s population as affording a measure of the general economic pro- 
gress of the country. 

Historical—tThe credit of taking what was perhaps the first census of 
modern times belongs to Canada, the year being 1666 and the census 


1 The Statistical Year Book of the League of Nations, 1931-32, gives the population of the 
world as 2,012,800,000 not including certain native populations, chiefly in the interiors of Asia and 
Africa, where censuses are incomplete or do not exist. 

5] * 
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that of the little colony of New France. A population of 3,215 souls 
was shown. By the date of the Conquest, nearly a hundred years later, 
this had increased to 70,000, what is now the Maritime Provinces having 
another 20,000. After the Conquest came the influx of the Loyalists and 
the gradual settlement of the country, so that Canada began the nine- 
teenth century with a population of probably 250,000 or 260,000. Fifty 
years later the total was 2,384,919 for the territory now included in the 
Dominion of Canada. There was a very rapid development in the ’fifties, 
and further substantial increase in the ’sixties, with the result that the 
first census after Confederation (1871) saw the Dominion launched with 
a population of 3,689,257. 


Statistics of Population in Canada, 1867 and Census Years 1871 to 1931 


Province 1867 1 1871 1881 1891 

Ontario tate crc eee tae ne eee 1,530,000 | 1,620,851 1,926,922 2,114,321 
QuUebeG AS ae ae ere a> Seite eee 1,160,000 | 1,191,516 | 1,359,027 1,488,535 
New. Bruns wiCks ss vice see eee « See ae ce 272,000 285,594 321, 233 321, 263 
Nova Scotian Ok. cohen eee oegeeerica ee 365, 000 387, 800 440,572 450,396 
Britishi@olumbia asses ere: oen ae ~ 36, 247 49,459 98,173 
Prince Edward Island....................+05. 81,000 94,021 108, 891 109,078 
Manitobaee ter ee ices Ge a een. ts ee ee 17,0002 25, 228 62,260 152,506 

Saskatchewan sa cactues to ae... eee ~ - - ~ 

Alberta cc ce anon ee «ees - - - - 

Vicon B5ee ee ee sre eet Fe en «| seer nee - - - - 
Northwest. lerrtories: pees. eee ee - 48,000 56, 446 98, 967 
TTOtaIS SON ee os eo eee - 3,689,257 | 4,324,810 4,833,239 

Province 1901 1911 1921 1931 

ONEATIO SE Koes a RES » Ge 2,182,947 | 2,527,292 | 2,933,662 3,431, 683 
OIE DEC. nto SO ee ce CoE aeons 1, 648, 898 2,005,776 2,360, 665 4 2,874,255 
New Branswi¢kwoe. ce. ee. care ae ha AY) 351, 889 387,876 408,219 
NOVaScotiais tacts 58s ees Sadan 459,574 492,338 523, 837 512, 846 
British Columbian eee. ot eee 178, 657 392, 480 524,582 694, 263 
iPprince Hdwardilsiancd: 2 es psec ee 1038 , 259 93 , 728 88,615 88,038 
Mani tobaein neater 5 ie eee oe Sa 255,211 461,394 610,118 700, 139 
Sdskatchewaney.ceene iain ee tcrecsias 91,279 492,432 757,510 921,785 
VAT OT baits eoe ccs ae AE: akan teenie 73,022 374,295 588, 454 731,605 
DGUU a PPR ts & ORE Ter. 5 ERR ons carey 27,219 8,512 4,157 4, 230 
Northwest: Territories! S40 ane. .dsieeesseeee 20,129 6,507 7,988 Qe ize 
Totaleie ts. eee. oO ee os ee 5,371,315 | 7,206,643 | 8,787,9494| 10,376,786 
1 Kstimated on basis of census, 1861. 2 Estimated on basis of census, 1856. 3 The decreases 


shown in the population of the Northwest Territories since 1891 are due to the separation therefrom 
of vast areas toform Alberta, Saskatchewan and the Yukon Territory and to extend the boundaries 
of Quebec, Ontario and Manitoba. 4 Revised in accordance with the Labrador award of the 
Privy Council, Mar. 1, 1927; total includes 485 members of the Royal Canadian Navy. 


After 1873 and until the end of the century economic conditions 
within the Dominion were anything but buoyant. The censuses of 1881, 
1891 and 1901 reflected this state of affairs. That of 1881 showed a gain 
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cf 635,553 or 17-23 p.c., but in neither of the next two decades was this 
record equalled, the gains in each being under 550,000 or 12 p.c. With 
the end of the century the population of Canada had reached but 53 
millions, though expectation had set a figure very much higher as the 
goal for 1900. 

It is within the present century that the spectacular expansion of the 
Canadian population and general economic organization has taken place. 
The outstanding initial feature was, of course, the opening of the “last 
best West”. It is true that western population had doubled in each of 
the decades following the completion of the Canadian Pacific Railway. 
With 1900, however, this movement became greatly accelerated. There 
occurred at this juncture a great broadening in world credit. Capital 
in huge amounts began to flow from Great Britain to undeveloped 
countries throughout the world, and especially Canada which received a 
total of $2,500,000,000 within a dozen years. The immigration movement, 
which had seldom previously exceeded 50,000 per annum, rose to over 
five times that volume, totalling in the ten years 1903-13 over 2,500,000, 
which was perhaps as many as had previously entered the country in all 
the years back to Confederation. Two new transcontinental railways were 
begun. Simultaneously with this western development came an almost 
equally rapid expansion in the industrial centres of eastern Canada. Not 
all of the “boom ” was wisely directed, and some reaction was felt in 1913. 
Then came the War. Its results were by no means purely destructive 
economically. The liquidation of excess development continued and the 
industrial and production structure of Canada was greatly strengthened by 
the new demands for food and war materials. Immigration, however, 
fell off to a point not much above a third of the immediately pre-war 
period. After a post-war boom in 1920, conditions slumped economically 
for three years, but recovery was rapid during the following six years. 


Analyses of Growth—The general rate of population increase in 
Canada in the opening decade of the present century was 34 p.c., the 
greatest for that year of any country in the world. In the second decade 
the rate was 22 p.c., again the greatest with the one exception of Australia, 
whose growth was greater by a fraction of 1 p.c. A century earlier the 
United States grew 35 p.c. decade by decade until 1860, but with this 
exception there has been no recorded example of more rapid national 
progress than that of Canada in the twentieth century. In 1871, only 
2°96 p.c. of the population dwelt west of the lake of the Woods. In 1921 
the proportion was 28-37 p.c. and in 1931, 29-5 p.c—%,061,745 people 
compared with 110,000 at Confederation. 

As between rural and urban distribution the change is perhaps more 
striking than in any other field. Though we are still largely agricul- 
tural, our town dwellers now, for the first time, exceed the numbers living 
upon the land (5,572,058 urban and 4,804,728 rural in 1931). Fifty years 
ago the towns and cities of Canada accounted for only 18 p.c. of the 
people (686,019 urban and 3,003,238 rural), and at the beginning of the 
present century the percentage was but 37. In 1871 the Dominion had 
13 cities, 49 towns, and 106 villages; in 1921 there were 101 cities, 459 
towns, and 881 incorporated villages; and in 1931, 111 cities, 477 towns 
and 1,016 incorporated villages. It is the larger cities that have grown 
the fastest. 
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Populations of Cities and Towns having over 15,000 Inhabitants in 
1931, Compared with 1891, 1901, 1911 and 1921 


Norz.—The cities and towns in which a Board of Trade exists are indicated by an asterisk (*) 
and those in which there is a Chamber of Commerce by a dagger (f). In all cases the population 
is for the city or town municipality as it existed in 1931. For footnotes see end of table. 


Population 
City or Town Province ——_—_ 
1891 1901 1911 1921 1931 

FTMONGrCal cen cncee meena wee Quebecmaceneatee 219,616 |328,172 |490,5041/618,506 |818,577 
NOEOULO: wise ertne Bie eaves oretone Ontario niet 181,215 |209,892 |381, 833 2/521,893 |631,207 
SVanCOuvVelsy se emseeie eee British Columbia..... 13,709 | 29,482 |120,847 |163,220 |246,5936 
S Winnipeg eos. car. ae heeaies ee tee IWEITHO OM AS AAAS S oie 25,639 | 42,340 |136,035 |179,087 |218, 785 
fatamiltonoeren eat oe een WOntariGasrrc tre ert 48,959 | 52,634 | 81,969 |114,151 |155,547 
*QUCDEC Rabe, alte en loe eee Qucbecisarcntnt ter 63,090 | 68,840 | 78,710 | 95,193 |130,594 
KOUCAW al aac nce cc ie te ers Ontarionse eee eee 44,154 | 59,928 | 87,062 |107,843 |126,872 
*@aloary Meare sees eee Alberta, Seat ween: 3,876 | 4,392 | 48,704 | 63,305 | 88,761 
MT GRITYON GON wy areseat cre cieeeee acre AL DORE Ae fami. ds rasier - 4,176 | 31,0643} 58,821 | 79,197 
TON dona decree nee ate @ntarions nme: seit 31,977 | 37,976 | 46,300 | 60,959 | 71,148 
TVVINGSOR scat eniate tone tarot Ontario. eae oe Bar| LOS 220 Le TOsu aac on Poss ool moa LOS 
TVerdun pct ae ae tee ee Muiebeete eras eae eas 296 | 1,898 | 11,629 | 25,001 | 60,745 
MET SIPAK eis ec relerincte rece eror INOVa SCOtlaw.. seer 38,437 | 40,832 | 46,619 | 58,3872 | 59,275 
TIVCPIN AS dee ane Rak aire chee ete Saskatchewan......... - 2,249 | 30,213 | 34,482 | 53,209 
HSVAIMOC KWo taiea tora dis aa casob New Brunswick....... 39,179 | 40,711 | 42,511 | 47,166 | 47,514 
ASK ACOON ee cere cake ete cere Saskatchewan......... - 113 | 12,004 | 25,739 | 43,291 
TVICCOLLO Mr e Shoteatac mt nae British Columbia..... 16,841 | 20,919 | 31,660 | 38,727 | 39,082 
PabhrecUiversararater tte erce Quebec: weeeee ene 8,334 9,981 | 13,691 | 22,367 | 35,450 
MK ECHENGI ones tartar A seRE 3 Ontariow ere eee 7,425 | 9,747 | 15,196 | 21,763 | 30,793 
SBrantiordeeck a eee eae Ontarione earner tee. 12,753 | 16,619 | 23,132 | 29,440 | 30,107 
ile Abe SABES eee ee oe eros Quebeciie tern, cccie 11,264 | 138,993 | 18,222 | 24,117 | 29,483 
soherprooke sc celae eee Quebecaen ne acres 10,110 | 11,765 | 16,405 | 23,515 | 28,933 

Outremont Beeson cone eee ChUuEDeCEAssenseh ehlles 795 1,148 4,820 | 13,249 | 28,641 
Sort Wiliam eee ce eee Ontarionn weer ceroe - 3,633 | 16,499 | 20,541 | 26,277 
Tt Catharines war aoc ckaaa- aes Ontario cst ei tess 9,170 | 9,946 | 12,484 | 19,881 | 24,753 

Westmount iat iis eee Quebec tere hae 3,076 8,856 | 14,579 | 17,593 | 24,235 
{Kaine stones sss one Ontariow 2. eee 19,263 | 17,961 | 18,874 | 21,753 | 23,4389 
TOshawae unseen. an eeeeee Ontariontes eee ee 4,066 4,394 7,436 | 11,940 | 23,4389 
“Sydney ties. ee a keer ee Nova Scotia.......... 2,427 | 9,909 | 17,723 | 22,545 | 23,089 
Sault Ste. Marie............. OntariOn eck een 2,414 7,169 | 14,9204) 21,092 | 23,082 
Theterporouch ene Ontario; sewn neee: 9,717 | 12,886 | 18,360 | 20,994 | 22,327 
PIMOOSEVAW it cornea Saskatchewan......... - 1,558 | 13,823 | 19,285 | 21,299 
FGuelp hiss cease ete os eee Ontario een eee 10,537 | 11,496 | 15,175 | 18,128 | 21,075 
*Glace. .Bay..escus. yen eee Nova Scotia.......... 2,459 | 6,945 | 16,562 | 17,007 | 20,706 
* Monctonietotaccsaes ee New Brunswick.......| 8,762} 9,026 | 11,345 | 17,488 | 20,689 
TROrbeArt hurr. tein ni eee Ontarioty ee eee ~ 3,214 | 11,220 | 14,886 | 19,818 
TNiagarad-Hallsic. sss... see Ontarios 22.4. ...--| 38,849 | 5,702 | 9,248 | 14,764 | 19,046 
TaAchine sree es aaens ee eae Quebec ara. sat 3,761 6,365 | 11,6885} 15,404 | 18,630 
“Sud DULY. Aes ome homecare Ontanowee nee - 2,027 | 4,150 | 8,621 | 18,518 
SAINTS ee eRe eke ate Qntarion sxe eae 6,692 | 8,176 | 9,947 | 14,877 | 18,191 
F SETA tOLC >. Sele oiee eee Ontanion ees ee cee . 9,500 9,959 | 12,946 | 16,094 | 17,742 
*New Westminster............ British Columbia..... 6,678 | 6,499 | 18,199 | 14,495 | 17,524 
“Brand Ona. auad wee eee Manitobaeanva acces 3,778 | 5,620 | 18,8389 | 15,397 | 17,082 
*StG(Bonilaceusnascct ok eee Manitobaeresenan. ocean 1,553 2,019 7,483 | 12,821 | 16,305 
*NorthiBa yer. cone eee Qntario.ce ee ae - 2, 5380)| B73 lal lO, Go2niio sale 
TSU. NOMYAS «sore eee eee Ontario een ee 10,366 | 11,485 | 14,054 | 16,026 | 15,4380 
{Shawinigan Falls............. Quebec ween eter - - 4,265 | 10,625 | 15,345 


1JIncludes Maisonneuve, Cartierville, Bordeaux and Sault-au-Récollet. 2 Includes North 
Toronto, less 67 transferred in 1911 to Township of York. 3 Includes town of Strathcona and 
villages of North and West Edmonton. 4 Includes town of Steelton. 5 Includes parish of Lachine 
and Summerlea town. 6 Includes South Vancouver and Point Grey. 


Religions—Of the total population in 1931 (10,376,786), 4,285,388 or 
41-29 p.c. were members of the Roman Catholic faith (including 186,654 
Greek Catholics).1 The United Church of Canada, with 2,017,691 mem- 
bers, or 19°45 p.c. of the population, was second and the Anglicans, with 


1 See footnote 1 of the table. 
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1,635,615 or 15°77 p.c., third. The Presbyterians were the next largest group 


with 870,728 members or 8°89 p.c. in 1981. 


According to the census returns, 


0°15 p.c. did not state their religion and 0°20 p.c. were classed as of “no 


religion ”. 


Statistics of religions for the past five census years follow:— 


Membership of the Ten Leading Religious Denominations in Canada, 
1901, 1911, 1921 and 1931 


Religion 


RomantCatholicw enc piace een rite seen: 
Winitedk@hurc hia. sant mittanice eters 
ANC TI CAN Mn Neests | ae etre eoerane am ctete oxemy een ote ois 
IBPES OY GeTIUlleee cs te eee 6 See coe 
NS Ap CIStS eae NT a sheers ose cea eae ae 4 
EUG LE Tein aerate a ses tela ele tera atee ae otek re a) ao abet on 
AES GTI AIG 515.0 og 6 et ae RASA CRORE, IEE ER 


1 Including 186,654 Greek Catholics. 


1901 


1911 


1921 


1931 


| ee ee 


2,229, 600 


681,494 
842,531 
318,005 
92,524 
16,401 


31,797 
10,308 


2,833,041 


1,043,017 
1,116,071 
382,720 
229, 864 
74,564 


44,625 
18.834 


3,389, 636 


1,407,994 
1,409, 407 
421,731 
286,458 
125,197 


58,797 
24/733 


4,285,388 1 
2,017, 6912 
1,635, 615 
870, 7282 
443,341 
394,194 
155,614 
102,389 
88, 736 
30,716 


In earlier censuses only small numbers were involved 


and Greek Catholics and Greek Orthodox were included under the general term ‘‘Greek Church”’. 
A rapid increase in membership of both Greek Catholics and Greek Orthodox has.been shown 
for recent censuses and, since the former owe obedience to the Pope in matters of faith, they have 
been included with the Roman Catholics for 1931. 

2 Practically all Methodists and Congregationalists, and a large number of Presbyterians 
united to form the United Church of Canada in 1925. 


3 Including Tunkers. 


4 Including Hutterites. 


Membership of the Ten Leading Denominations, by Provinces and 


Province 


ee eo eee oseee 


ey 


sec eee ee ore ee eee 


Yukon 


er 


Province 


Prince Edward Island 


Nova Scotia 


ee re ey 


New Brunswick 


CC eC ac ed 


PAILS Crbae.n tee oe seater meer: 


see e err e er eterna r estore resese 


Territories, 1931 


Roman 
Catholic 


United 
Church 


Anglican 


Presby- 
terian 


39,105 
162,754 
188,098 

2,463,160 
744,740 
189, 693 
233, 979 
168, 408 

90, 852 

667 
3, 932 


4,285,388 


21,979 

110,548 
61,176 

88, 253 

974,084 
176,240 
243,399 
176,816 
164, 750 
352 

94 


2,017,691 


Jewish 


19 
1,935 
1,257 

59,736 
62,094 
19,193 
5,047 
3,663 
2,666 
2 


2 


5,074 
88,738 
48,931 

149, 843 
764,130 
128,385 
126, 837 
112,979 
205, 047 

2,299 

3,352 


1,635,615 


Greek 
Orthodox 


6 

315 

75 
8,992 
16,387 
15,774 
31,126 
26,427 
3,274 
8 


5 


14,813 
48,960 
16,260 


870,728 


Mennonite 


443,341 


Salvation — 


Army 


162 
2,665 
946 
1,135 
16,701 
2,266 
2,015 
2,024 
2,801 


1 


———— | | | | 


394,194 


155,614 


102,389 


88,736 


30,716 
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1. View of Montreal from Mount Royal. 2. Winnipeg, showing Royal Alexandra Hotel and Railw: 
5. Hamilton, James Street looking North. 6. Winnipeg, Portage Avenue. 7. Montreal, Intersectioi 
cities—their spaciousness, their young and vigorous atmosphere typifying so well the characteristi 
trade in the present century. The results of the 1931 census, show, for the first time, that the 


» 
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Station. 8. General view of Tvronto, from Royal York Hotel. 4. Skyline of Toronto from Waterfront. 
f St. James and McGill Streets. 8. Panorama of Vancouver—Canada has reason to be proud of her 
of their inhabitants. Their rapid growth is accounted for by the great increase in manufacturing and 
Jominion’s urban population exceeds the rural. 
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Sex and Age Distribution—The population of Canada in 1931 was 
made up of 5,874,541 males’ and 5,002,245 females. Thus there were 518 
males and 482 females per thousand. This masculinity of the population 
has increased in the eastern provinces and decreased in the western ones, 


where it was formerly greatest. 


A preponderance of males is common in 


all new countries where immigration has played an important part in build- 


ing up the population. 


Tables giving the sex distribution and the mascu- 


linity by provinces for the census years 1901, 1911, 1921 and 1931 follow. 


Sex Distribution, by Provinces, Census Years 1901-31 


1901 1911 

Province 
Males | Females Males | Females 
Pa eae 51,959 51,300 47,069 46,659 
INES aE ee 233, 642 225, 932 251,019 241,319 
INE Besser 168, 639 162,481 179, 867 172,022 
Quieres 824,454 824,444) 1,012,815 992,961 
yt 6 stoce 1,096,640) 1,086,307) 1,301,272] 1,226,020 
Mani nae 138,504 116,707 252,954 208, 440 
Sasicneen 49,431 41,848] 291,730) 200,702 
Altar teeee. 41,019 32,003 223,792 150, 503 
BiGaia. 114,160 64,497 251,619 140, 861 
Yukon 23,084 4,135 6,508 2,004 
N.W.T 10,176 9,953 3,350 3,157 
Canada. ee 2,619, 607|| 3,821,995} 3,384,648 


1 Preliminary figures. 


1921 

Males Females 
44, 887 43,728 
266,472) 257,365 
197,351 190,525 
1,179,726] 1,180,939 
1,481,890} 1,451,772 
320,567} 289,551 
413,700} 343,810 
324,208} 264,246 
293,409} 231,173 
2,819 1,338 
4,129 3,859 


4,529, 6432) 4,258,306 


in accordance with the Labrador award of March 1, 1927. 


Masculinity of the Population, by Provinces, 1901-31 


1901 
ae 
° (0) 
Province a Pasil woalee 
ales! male.| over 
_ fe- 
males 
P.E.I 503 | 497 6 
IN Sieeeaee 508 492 16 
INGE ees ree 509 | 491 18 
Queheee a: 500 500 - 
Ont eeens we 502 | 498 4 
Man 5438 457 86 
Saske Aes 541 459 82 
Altauaeaen: 562 | 438 124 
BiG oaeerce 639 | 361 278 
Maulkonbeeee 848 | 152 696 
IN SW oe 506 494 12 
Canada...| 512 | 488 24 


1 Preliminary figures. 


1911 
Excess 
alee 
e- | males 
Males males] over 
fe- 
males 
502 | 498 4 
510 | 490 20 
511 489 2 
505 | 495 10 
515 | 485 30 
548 | 452 96 
592 | 408 184 
598 | 402 196 
641 359 282 
m65) |) gop 530 
515 | 485 30 
530 | 470 60 


1921 
Excess 
eee 
e- | males 
Males males| over 
fe- 
males 
507 | 493 14 
509 | 491 18 
509 | 491 18 
500 | 500 - 
505 | 495 10 
H200| 470 50 
546 | 454 92 
551 449 102 
559 44] 118 
678 | 322 356 
517 | 483 34 
515 | 485 30 


19311 
Males Females 
45,392 42,646 
263,104) 249,742 
208,620} 199,599 
1,447,124] 1,427,131 
1, 748, 844] 1,682,839 
368,065} 332,074 
499,935| 421,850 
400,199} 331,406 
385,219} 309,044 
2,825 1,405 
5,214 4,509 
5,374,541] 5,002,245 


2 Includes 485, Royal Canadian Navy. The 1921 totals are revised 


1931 
Excess 
Fe- oi 
e- | males 
Males males} over 
fe- 
males 
516 | 484 32 
513 | 487 26 
511 489 22, 
503 497 6 
510 | 490 20 
526 | 474 52 
542 | 458 84 
547.| 453 94 
555 | 445 110 
668 | 332 336 
536 | 464 72 
518 | 482 36 


As a result of the growing urbanization of the population, the increase 
of the marriage age and the general decrease in the birth rate, the age 


distribution has changed materially since 1921. 


In 1911, out of every 


thousand of the population, 231°83 were under 10 years of age and 423-42 
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under 20 years of age; in 1921, 239°67 per thousand were under 10 years 
and 434:81 under 20 years; while in 1931 the number of children under 10 
years of age had dropped to 212-69 per thousand, and of persons under 20 
to 416°36 per thousand. The increased proportions in the upper age- 
periods is most noticeable in the groups over 40 years. 


Proportion per 1,000 of the Population by Age-Periods, 1901, 1911, 1921 


and 1931 
Age Period 1901 1911 1921 19311 
Ws uate os chs ven nce ties a iawlaceas 24-497 25-734 23-858 |\ 193.549 
Pee eAR Vie AG tirtetey. (otoicteFers esi elcrere sieve « wre im» Sie. adotls = 95-211 97-413 96-483 |f 
Dp ME ies ao ee, alos vier Se ax ei Giace eo oiaiee= 114-663 108-685 119-333 109-145 
LOOM es oem easy Soro asle e's acne nese di 210-906 191-585 195-139 203-677 
DRM ete cee a cistdacs sag elie cae ce eese 173-550 189-335 159-041 163-592 
SOE BoM tei Ser gionc opiate sraidre-ale.yiela 6 dels als Wales 129-259 141-938 146-247 134-655 
Ap ROMER ME Selo ie ian ee Spins ves be esas Feats 98-494 100-071 109-481 118-666 
DO MEI io ietrin ose esis cas eee WEN ge seewiekis 67-886 69-121 73-082 82-470 
QC P a as Ss pes he of enaiays win n wieiasalene.e Se inaie 76-396 71-027 74-917 83-894 
Nie rs oa Secon ds aa Pee thy vende ae 9-137 5-090 2-419 0-610 


1 Preliminary figures. 


Births, Deaths and Marriages 


Canada has a national system of vital statistics, under the Bureau 
of Statistics and the Registrars-General of the several provinces, dating 
from 1920. The figures for 1930 and 1931 are compared, by provinces, with 
those of 1921 in the accompanying table. 


Births, Deaths and Marriages in Canada, 1921, 1930 and 1931 


Births Deaths Marriages 

Province —— A - YT 

1921 1930 19311 1921 1930 19311 1921 1930 19311 

No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
CANADAC Ty eens 257,728) 243,495] 240,108|| 101,155] 109,306] 104,449] 69,732) 71,657) 66,578 
IPE. islands. 2,156 1,749 1,879 1,209 961 912 518 488 490 
Nova Scotia....| 13,021] 11,346) 11,530 6,420 6,206 5,925 3,550 3,451 3,394 
New Brunswick] 11,465} 10,534) 10,800 5,410 4,991 4,644 olka 2,761 2,544 
Quebec eenace- 88,749] 83,625) 83,606) 33,4383] 35,945} 34,487) 18,659) 18,543] 16,783 
Ontariow. se 74,152) 71,263} 69,162) 84,551) 387,813) 35,688] 24,871) 25,605) 23,771 
Manitoba....... 18,478} 14,411) 14,376 5,388 5, 685 5,319 5,310 5,061 4,888 
Saskatchewan..| 22,493) 22,051] 21,267 5,596 6,309 6,070) 5,101 Ovald 5,692 
Albertaaunt ee 16,561) 17,649) 17,145 4,940 5,496 5,296 4,661 5,334 5,139 
Br. Columbia..| 10,653} 10,867} 10,3438 4,208 6,400 6,108 3, 889 4,697 3,877 


Rates per 1,000 population 


p.c. p.c, p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c 
CRNADA2 So don cosine 29-4 23-9 23-2 11-5 10-7 10-1 8-0 7-0 6-4 
Pb Island... 24:3 19-9 21-4 13-6 10-9 10-4 5-8 5-5 5:6 
Nova Scotia.... 24-9 22-1 22-5 12:3 12-1 11-5 6-8 6-7 6-6 
New Brunswick] 30-2 25-9 26-5 14-2 12-3 11-4 8-4 6-8 6-2 
Quebec......... 37-6 29-6 29-1 14-2 12-7 12-0 7-9 6:6 5-8 
Ontario......... 25-3 21:0 20-2 11-8 11-0 10-4 8-5 7-6 6-9 
Manitoba....... 30-3 20-9 20:5 8-8 8-3 7:6 8-7 7-3 7-0 
Saskatchewan. . 29-7 24-4 23-1 7°4 7:0 6-6 6:7 6:3 6-2 
Alberta oh. ss 28-1 24-9 23-4 8-4 7:8 7-2 7-9 7°5 7-0 
Br. Columbia... 20:3 16-1 14-9 8-0 9-5 8-8 7-4 6-9 5:6 


1 Preliminary figures. 2 Exclusive of Yukon and the Northwest Territories. 
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Divorces granted in Canada have increased from 19 in 1901 to 51 im 
1910, to 429 in 1920, to 785 in 1928, to 816 in 1929, to 875 in 19380, but 
decreased to 684 in 1931, owing to fewer divorces granted in Ontario as a 
result of the change in system and delay in dealing with applications during 
the transfer from Dominion to provincial jurisdiction. 


Immigration 


Total immigrants into Canada during the fiscal year 1932 numbered 
25,752 as compared with 88,223 in the fiscal year 1931 and 163,288 in 1930. 

The number arriving from the United Kingdom was 7,088 as com- 
pared with 27,584 and 64,082 in 1931 and 1980 respectively; immigrants 
from the United States totalled 14,297 in 1982 as compared with 24,280 
and 30,727 respectively for the two previous years; from other countries 
the number was 4,367 as compared with 36,359 and 68,479 respectively. 


The Aboriginal Races 


Indians—The Indians of Canada are wards of the Department of 
Indian Affairs and number, according to the 1931 census, 122,911 made up 
by provinces as follows: P.E.I., 233; N'S., 2,191; N.B., 1,685; Que., 12,312; 
Ont., 30,368; Man., 15,417; Sask., 15,268; Alta., 15,249; B.C., 24,599; Yukon, 
1,543; N.W.T., 4,046. The total is made up of 62,943 males and 59,968 
females. A small yearly increase is evident. 

Indians are minors under the law and their affairs are administered 
by the Department under the authority of the Indian Act. The system 
of reserves, whereby particular areas of land have been set apart solely 
for the use of Indians, has been established in Canada from the earliest 
times. It was designed to protect the Indians from encroachment, and to 
provide a sort of sanctuary where they could develop unmolested until 
advancing civilization had made possible their absorption into the general 
body of the citizens. Reserves have been set aside for the various bands 
of Indians throughout the Dominion, and the Indians located thereon are 
under the supervision of the local agents of the Department. The activi- 
ties of the Department, as guardian of the Indians, include the control of 
Indian education (See p. 177), health, etc., the development of agriculture 
and other pursuits among them, the administration of their funds and legal 
transactions and the general supervision of their welfare. The local admin- 
istration of the Indian bands on the reserves scattered throughout the 
Dominion is conducted through the Department’s agencies, of which there 
are, in all, 116. 

The Indian Act provides for the enfranchisement of Indians. When 
an Indian is enfranchised he ceases to be an Indian under the law, and 
acquires the full status of citizenship. In the older provinces, where the 
Indians have been longer in contact with civilization, many are becoming 
enfranchised. Great discretion, however, is exercised by the Government 
in dealing with this problem. Indians who become enfranchised lose the 
special protection attached to their wardship, so that it is necessary to 
guard against premature enfranchisement. 


INDIANS AND ESKIMOS 6] 


Eskimos.—Unlike the Indian tribes which are scattered throughout 
Canada, the Eskimos are limited to the Northwest Territories, chiefly the 
morthern fringe of the mainland and the Arctic Archipelago. The Eskimo 
is a nomad but lives for the most part along the Arctic littoral, not 
wandering far inland, since he depends for his subsistence largely on marine 
mammals and fish. The administration of this race was carried on along 
with that of the Indians prior to 1927, when the Government transferred 
the care of the Eskimos to the Department of the Interior. According to 
the 1931 census the Eskimos in Canada number 5,979 made up by provinces 
as follows: Que., 1,159; Man., 62; Alta., 3; Yukon, 85; N.W.T., 4.670. The 
total is made up of 8,116 males and 2,863 females. Each year the Gov- 
ernment sends. an expedition to the 
archipelago for the inspection of the 
various posts, the relief of personnel, 
and to promote the general welfare of 
the natives. 


An Indian Family Group dressed for the Annual Indian Celebrations at 
Banff. Inset: A group of Baffin Island Eskimos. 


Courtesy Department of the Interior 


CELA pay) 
AGRICULTURE 


The climate, soil and acquired capital facilities of Canada are such as 
to produce a wide variety of farm and forest products common to the 
temperate zone. This outstanding feature will be evident from a brief 
consideration of the prevailing regional types of farming in the Dominion. 

The Maritime Provinces show a considerable regional difference in 
crop production, although fruit and potatoes are the most important cash 
crops, with especially favoured conditions for their production. Hay and 
clover command the largest proportion of the field-crop area, while oats 
have the largest acreage among the grain crops, followed by mixed grains 
and buckwheat, with the areas sown to wheat small and declining. 


Traction Ditcher at Work.—The under-drainage of farm land is a type of 
investment which repays the initial cost many times over in increased 
fertility. 


Courtesy Canadian Government Motion Picture Bureau 


The province of Quebec is adapted essentially for mixed farming, 
with large regions specializing in dairying. The forage and coarse grain 
crops comprise over 90 p.c. of the total field-crop area, potatoes and 
buckwheat having the largest acreages among the strictly cash crops. The 
farming population lives ‘ off the farm’ to the greatest possible extent, and 
revenues from such items as maple sugar, cordwood, and domestic work 
are very important. 
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The province of Ontario shows probably the greatest regional varia- 
tion in types of farming, ranging from the highly specialized fruit farms 
of the Niagara peninsula to the pioneer farms on the wooded lands of 
northern Ontario. As in Quebec, the agriculture of the whole province 
shows a marked predominance of forage crops and coarse grains, but the 
acreages of cereals are much higher in Ontario. In some counties, such 
as Kent, Simcoe, Essex and Middlesex, the wheat crop is relied upon to 
return a fair share of the cash income. Sugar beets cover considerable - 
acreages in Kent, Essex and Lambton, while tobacco is important in Essex, 
Elgin and Norfolk. Dairy farming prevails in scattered districts over the 
province, providing large proportions of the incomes on farms along the 
Ottawa and St. Lawrence valleys and in the vicinity of Toronto. 


A Combined Corn Harvester and Silage Cutter in Operation, Ontario. 
Courtesy Canadian Government Motion Picture Bureau 


Over two-thirds of the field-crop acreage of Canada is concentrated 
in the three prairie provinces, and most of this area is seeded to the grain 
crops, with wheat predominant. Roughly speaking, the specialized wheat 
areas cover the southern short-grass plains from the Red River valley of 
Manitoba to the foothills of Alberta and’ attain their greatest width in 
central Saskatchewan. In the park belt, lying mostly north of this region, 
mixed farming is practised, with large acreages of coarse grains and 
natural hay utilized for swine and cattle. 


British Columbian agriculture is relatively intensive, dependent mainly 
on tree and bush fruits, berries and vegetables. Poultry and dairy farms 
are numerous along the southwestern coast, while ranching is confined to 
the interior valleys. 
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Canada has about 350 million acres of land suitable for farming pur- 
poses and, of this total, 1634 million acres are in occupied farms, of which 
nearly 86 million acres are improved land. Even at the low valuations 
existing in 1931, farm land was valued at $2,704,760,300. Buildings on farms 
represented a further investment of $1,341,463,000 at 1931 valuations. 

Although Canada has a relatively small non-agricultural population 
for the absorption of surplus production, approximately 85 p.c. of our total. 
- agricultural production is consumed in Canada, with the remaining 15 p.c. 
finding markets abroad. Agriculture, however, provides roughly 40 p.c. of 
our total national export trade, the most important items being grain and 
grain products, cheese, live stock and live-stock products (principally 
meats and hides), potatoes and apples. 

Again, our agriculture is so diversified that imports of agricultural 
products form a small proportion of our total imports. Imported agri- 
cultural commodities consist chiefly of tropical fruits and spices and pro- 
cessed products from other countries with temperate climates, particularly 
the United Kingdom. Over one-half of our agricultural imports are prac- 
tically incapable of production in Canada, consisting of such items as 
tropical fruits, rubber, tea, vegetable oils, coffee, chicory and nuts. Among 
the processed products of agricultural origin, cotton and silk manufactures 
form the largest proportion. 


Governmental Assistance to Agriculture 


Agricultural progress in Canada is typified and measured not only 
by the expansion of crop acreages and production and by the increase 
in live stock, but by the improvement in methods of production, by 
the production of higher quality commodities, and by the careful super- 
vision of grading to meet the standards and requirements of both domestic 
and export markets. In these important fields the Canadian farmer reaps 
many advantages from governmental and institutional assistance. 

Outstanding among these activities is the work of the Dominion 
Experimental Farms and Stations, begun in 1896 with 5 farms of 3,472 
acres and at the present time including 26 experimental farms and sta- 
tions with a total area of 12,818 acres. 

The experimental farms and stations work in unity through central 
direction from Ottawa, but are engaged in experimental and practical 
work designed to improve agricultural methods in their respective dis- 
tricts. Their success in this main endeavour becomes more evident 
annually and their officers are widely recognized as authorities on agri- 
cultural matters. In addition, a chain of Dominion Illustration Stations 
has been organized throughout Canada for the general purpose of demon- 
strating precisely and practically the effective and economical methods of 
husbandry which are suited to their districts. Railway and land com- 
panies have also been prominent in disseminating agricultural advice. 

The work of the Dominion Departments of Trade and Commerce 
and Agriculture in the standardization and grading of the important 
agricultural products has also been a significant factor in building up 
export markets. 

Kach of the nine provinces, under Section 95 of the B.N.A. Act, has 
its Department of Agriculture, and everywhere the provinces endeavour 
to assist their farmers by educational and extension work, and in most 
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cases by the organization of co-operative marketing. Agricultural colleges 
maintained by the provinces are the Nova Scotia Agricultural College at 
Truro, the Ontario Agricultural and the Ontario Veterinary Colleges at 
Guelph, and the Manitoba Agricultural College at Winnipeg. Three agri- 
cultural colleges in Quebec are assisted by the Provincial Government, 
while faculties of agriculture are found in the provincial universities of 
Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Columbia. 


Alberta Wheat Pool Terminal No. 1, Storage Capacity 5,150,000 Bushels, 
Vancouver. Wheat exports from Vancouver have increased substantially 
in recent years. 


Courtesy Canadian Government Motion Picture Bureau 


The Canadian Grain Trade—The natural disadvantages involved in 
the wide separation of the prairie grain fields from the markets of Europe 
have been considerably lessened by particular and continued efforts to 
improve the marketing and transportation facilities. The Great Lakes 
and the St. Lawrence river have been used to good advantage, since the 
inception of the movement of grain to the eastern Canadian and United 
States seaboards. The westward route through Vancouver has been estab- 
lished for a number of years, but not until the crop year 1921-22 did the 
movements reach any appreciable volume, while grain shipments through 
the port of Churchill on Hudson bay were initiated in 1931, and have 
increased in volume during the year 1932. The movement of grain at 
both interior and terminal points has been regulated by adequate elevator 
facilities. The volume of grain shipments has expanded greatly since the 
turn of the century and the necessary handling facilities have kept pace. 
The operation of the licensed elevators of Canada is covered by the Canada 
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Grain Act, which was extensively revised in 1930. The number of these 
elevators has grown from 523 with a capacity of 18,329,352 bushels at the 
end of the last century to 5,889 with a capacity of 417,111,260 bushels in 
1932. They are divided into three principal groups: the Western Country, 
the Terminal and the Eastern elevators. 

The Western Country elevators are those that handle grain direct 
from the farmer: in 1900-01 they numbered 518 with a total capacity 
of 12,759,352 bushels; in 1931-32 the number had increased to 5,740 with 
a capacity of 192,381,050 bushels. 

Terminal elevators (those at terminal points as defined by the Can- 
ada Grain Act) are located at Fort William, Port Arthur and Vancouver. 
In 1900-01 there were only five licensed elevators at the head of the lakes 
with a total capacity of 5,570,000 bushels; the number, by 1982, had 
increased to thirty-two with a total capacity of 92,847,210 bushels. Van- 
couver is a comparatively recent elevator centre; there were two licensed 
elevators there in 1906-07 (the first year reported) with a joint capacity 
of 200,000 bushels, four in 1915-16 with a capacity of 1,631,000 bushels and 
eleven in 1931-32 with a total capacity of 19,393,000 bushels. 

The Eastern elevators are located along the Lower Lakes, the river 
St. Lawrence and the Canadian seaboard. They were eighteen in number 
in 1908-09 and had a total capacity of 14,826,000 bushels; in 1931-32 the 
number was twenty-eight with a total capacity of 75,587,000 bushels. 

The strictest supervision of grading is maintained in order to establish 
the high quality of Canadian grain abroad. Cleaning and drying facilities 
are available at both interior and terminal elevators, and grading is super- 
intended by the Board of Grain Commissioners, established in 1912 for the 
‘management and control of the grain trade of Canada. 

The export trade in Canadian wheat has greatly increased in the past 
half century, although the actual amounts exported in recent years vary 
widely with growing conditions in Canada and the state of markets abroad. 
Record levels of wheat and wheat flour exports were reached following the 
bumper crop of 1928, and in the crop year 1928-29, 407,564,187 bushels of 
wheat and wheat flour (expressed as wheat) were exported from Canada. 
A drastically reduced crop in 1929 and unsatisfactory external markets led 
to reduced overseas movement in the crop year 1929-30, when only 186,- 
267,209 bushels were exported. In 1930-31, an increase to 258,637,887 
bushels was recorded. 

Although Canada stands third to the United States and Russia among 
the wheat-producing countries of the world, she is normally first among 
the wheat-exporting nations. Even with the relatively short crops of the 
past three years, this position has been well maintained. During the past 
crop year 1931-32, the exports amounted to 207,029,555 bushels, although 
the production of wheat was almost identical with 1929. 


Agricultural Co-operation in Canada 


Co-operative organization forms an integral part of the economic fabric 
of Canadian agriculture and is practised extensively in every province in 
the Dominion. In size, the co-operatives range from local associations 
with a limited sphere of operation to large organizations of national im- 
portance. The smaller co-operatives generally function in connection with 
community affairs or in the purchasing of supplies, while the larger co- 
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operatives are generally interested in the distributive trades, processing or 
purchasing, or combining these functions. 

The largest co-operatives are found in Western Canada and function 
in the distribution of farm products. In each of the three provinces are 
large co-operative elevator companies with a membership of about 150,000 
and handling a large share of the western wheat crop. These organizations, 
Manitoba Pool Elevators Limited, Saskatchewan Pool Elevators Limited 
and Alberta Pool Elevators Limited, were formerly part of the wheat 
pool organization but during the past two years have operated inde- 
pendently as co-operative grain handling concerns. These organizations 
operate on the patronage dividend basis. In addition, the United Grain 
Growers’ Limited is a joint stock company operating in the Prairie Prov- 
inces and largely owned by farmers. 

In the live-stock industry the largest farmer-owned organization is 
the Canadian Live Stock Co-operative Limited with a membership of 
about 10,000. This company is in affiliation with interests in Eastern Can- 
ada and comprises about 324 local associations. The United Farmers’ Co- 
operative Co. Ltd., of Ontario and the Quebec Federated Co-operative are 
also affiliated for the purpose of marketing live stock. 

In the wool trade co-operative effort is represented by the Canadian 
Co-operative Wool Growers with affiliated organizations in eight provinces. 
This co-operative engages in the storing, grading and marketing of wool 
and allied products. 

There are 113 co-operatives engaged in processing, manufacturing and 
marketing dairy products in Canada. The largest of these co-operatives 
is the Saskatchewan Co-operative Creameries with a membership of 39,000. 
Manitoba Co-operative Dairies and the Alberta Milk Pool:are large 
organizations in this field each with a membership of over 6,000. 

The Canadian Poultry Pool operates largely in Western Canada but 
has affiliated organizations in Eastern Canada. The Pool has a com- 
bined membership of about 26,000. 

In addition to the foregoing co-operative organizations many other 
co-operative organizations are engaged in handling farm products or in 
co-operative purchasing. Among these may be mentioned the Ontario 
Farmers’ Co-operative Co. Ltd. which operates creameries, handles live 
stock, field crops and engages in purchasing for its members. In addition 
there are co-operative organizations throughout Canada engaged in the 
marketing of fruit, potatoes, honey and other farm products. Space will 
not permit a thorough canvass of co-operative effort throughout Canada, 
but this brief outline will serve to show the important place which co- 
operation occupies in the agricultural industry of Canada. 


Agricultural Wealth and Revenue 


The gross agricultural wealth of Canada, 1931, was estimated at 
approximately $6,768,595,000 as compared with $7,373,559,000, the estimate 
for 1980. The gross value of the agricultural production was over $880,- 
000,000 in 1931, a reduction of $382,000,000 from 1930. 

The tables below give the agricultural wealth and production of 
Canada by provinces for 1931, and the agricultural revenue by items, 
1926-31. Ontario had 29 p.c. of the total wealth, Saskatchewan over 21 p.c. 
and Quebec over 18 p.c. 
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Estimated Gross Agricultural Wealth of Canada, by Provinces, 1931 
(‘‘000”’ omitted) 


Imple- Animals| Agri- 
Province Lands | Build- | ments Live | Poultry on cultural | Total 
ings | and Ma-| Stock Fur Pro- 
chinery Farms | duction 

Pekin Island)24 200. 28,746 | 17,289 6,870 5, 523 794 1,500 |} 12,318 72,770 
Nova Scotia....... 49,155 | 51,173 | 10,146} 12,607 1,044 0} 27,335 | 152,210 
New Brunswick...| 61,112 | 45,158 | 13,545 | 12,822 1,136 1,000 | 24,086 | 158,840 
Quebec... 98s <: 46,666 | 285,530 | 111,940 | 88,473 6,657 3,000 | 182,134 {1,223,723 
Ontariogennpen ae 808,124 | 491,330 | 169,954 | 151,904 | 15,551 3,000 | 305,624 |1, 945,487 
Manitoba cee.) 315,245 | 113,005 | 67,848 | 36,825 3, 659 750 | 52,997 |} 589,711 
Saskatchewan..... 877,042 | 216,398 | 176,676 | 76,213 5, 837 900 | 106,611 1,459, 752 
A Dertacne erect 23,221 | 121,765 | 98,814 | 67,229 4,881 1,100 | 135,571 | 952,229 
British Columbia..| 107,020 | 41,036 9,379 | 16,704 3,579 1,000 | 35,155 | 213,878 
Canada........ 3,316,061 |1,382,684 | 665,172 | 468,300 | 48,138 | 13,000 | 881,831 |6, 768,595 


Gross Annual Agricultural Revenue of Canada, 1926-31 
(‘'000’’ omitted) 


Item 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 1931 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

Hi Gla (Crops yea eee eee 1,104,983} 1,172,643] 1,125,003] 948,981) 662,041) 426,656 
Warman lsat eee einen 178,383} 183,927; 197,880} 207,317) 166,630 95, 747 
WOOL sae tele Ae eka cde Mtge 4,140 4,108 5,099 4,470 2,311 1,644 
Dalnyaproductse sane eae ree 277,305) 294,874) 293,045) 291,743) 272,458) 237,922 
Fruits and vegetables........... 43,075 46,027 48,756 46,398 40,709 36, 234 
Poultry and eggs................ 83, 569 97,937; 106,653} 107,664 95, 227 65,178 
UE ALIIN Oe eee sire ee et aes 3,520 4,798 6,106 6,791 4,925 4,000 
Maple products.............¢.++% 4,896 4,935 5, 583 6,119 5,251 3,538 
‘Vobacco meee incidence 7,380 9,112 6, 834 6, 276 7,058 7,178 
Hlaxihibreipetnee it etter ee atone 208 321 509 393 371 179 
Clover and grass seed........... 5,097 3, 841 2,957 2, 123 2,482 1,497 
Honeye ee tr See eee 1,921 2,937 3,015 2,849 2,584 2,058 

Totals, sos. 1,714,477) 1,825,460) 1,801,440] 1,631,124) 1,262,047} 881,831 


An estimate of the net agricultural revenue of Canada is arrived 
at by a series of proper deductions from the gross field-crop revenue 
for such items as feed for farm animals and poultry, seed and unmer- 
chantable grain. A preliminary estimate of the net agricultural revenue 
of Canada in 1931 is given as $626,776,000, compared with a revised 
estimate of $860,077,000 for 1930. 

The preliminary estimate of the total value of field crops for 1932 is 
slightly below that of 1931, being $424,057,900 as compared with $426,656,- 
400. With few exceptions the unit prices for 1932 crops are lower than 
those received last year, but increased grain production is estimated to 
have offset most of this decrease. During the past season there has been 
a decidedly better distribution of the farm income than in 1931. Areas of 
crop failure are reduced. In Manitoba and Saskatchewan, particularly, the 
revenue from field crops is higher. Marketings of hogs have increased dur- 
ing 1932 but marketings of cattle and sheep are slightly lower. The prices 
of live stock are sharply reduced. Butter production has fallen, but more 
milk has been diverted to the manufacture of cheese. Agricultural net 
income is depressed by the low and falling prices of farm products and 
the relatively higher and more stable outlays necessary to meet fixed 
charges. 
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Field Crops 


Acreages——According to the census of 1891, the area of field crops 
in 1890 amounted to 15-6 million acres. This grew to nearly 58 million 
acres in 1931,-an increase of 272 p.c. during the forty-one years. Two main 
factors were responsible for this extensive growth in sown acreage, firstly 
the opening of the Prairie Provinces, and secondly, the Great War, for 
within the period from 1913 to 1919 alone the area under field crops 
increased by about 50 p.c. 


A Three-Furrow Tractor-Plough in Operation. 
Courtesy Canadian Government Motion Picture Bureau 


Wheat—-A remarkable growth in the production of wheat is indi- 
ca.ed by the following statistics dating back to 1870. Prior to 1905 
the amount of wheat produced was less than 100 million bushels. For 
six years it remained steadily over this figure until 231 million bushels 
vas reached in 1911. In only three of the next twenty years was wheat 
‘production less than 200 million bushels, viz., 1914, 18 and 19. The phe- 
iomenal 1915 crop of over 393 million bushels set a record for a number 
of years until 1922, when nearly 400 million bushels were produced. New 
high records were attained in 1923 (474 million bushels); in 1927 (480 
million bushels); and in 1928 (567 million bushels). The years 1929 to 
1931 were marked by less propitious climatic conditions for wheat growth. 
During 1932, 431,200,000 bushels of wheat were provisionally estimated as 
harvested; this is the fourth largest crop in Canadian agricultural history 
and approximates the recent average. 
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Production, Imports and Exports, of Wheat for Canada, 1870-1932 


Nore.—(1) For the above table, wheat flour has been converted into bushels of wheat at the 
uniform average rate of 44 bushels to the barrel of 196 lb. of flour. (2) The exports and imports 
relate to the years ended June 30, 1871-1901, and July 31, 1911-32. They are not of course, yet avail- 
able for the year ending July 31, 1933. (3) The asterisk (*) against the census years 1870 to 1920, 
indicates that the production figures for those years are from the reports of the decennial censuses. 


Imports of | Exports of Imports of | Exports of 
Year | Production | Wheat and | Wheat and Year Production | Wheat and | Wheat and 
Flour Flour Flour Flour 
000 bush. bush. bush. 000 bush. bush. bush. 
AUS, rene 1630240 4 304-40 Nene toc DUSTIN LO LO; een 193, 260 201,757 | 92,499,554 
*1880..... oe ,000 965, 767 4,502,449 |/*1920..... 226,508 454,749 | 166,315,443 
*18905. 0% 42, 223 406, 222 SB 44oe (aan inl OO eee = 300, 858 372,942 | 185,769, 683 
= 1.900 Fase 55,572 314,653 | 14,773,908 || 1922..... 399, 786 397,519 | 279,364,981 
Z LOMO Mae 132,078 407,639 | 62,398,113 || 1923..... 474,199 440,741 | 346,566,561 
MONTE abe 230, 924 375,486 | 97,600,904 || 1924..... 262,097 619,404 | 192,721,772 
1912 Ree 224,159 889,387 |115, 744,172 || 1925..... 395,475 379,194 | 324,592,024 
191s eee Zolnile 357,945 |1385,587, 447 || 1926..... 407,136 407,119 | 292,880,996 
1914..... 161, 280 2518003991986. 750 125s 0192 (ae 479, 665 473,308 | 332,963, 283 
1915 scree 393, 543 305,179 269,157,748 |! 1928..... 566,726 | 1,345,881 | 407,564,186 
1OUG See 262,781 304,433 |174,565,250 |} 1929..... 304,520 | 1,374,726 | 186,267,210 
ES emer 233, 743 281,258 |169,240,340 || 1930..... 397, 872 244 220 | 258,637,886 
1918..... 189,075 821,559 | 96,960,401 |} 1931..... 304, 144 216,328 | 207,029,555 
1932 431, 2001 — — 


1Provisional estimate. 


Other Grains—These grains consist of oats, barley, flaxseed, rye, 
buckwheat, peas, mixed grain and corn. The first three have assumed 
real importance among the field crops of Canada. The volume of oat 
production has attained considerable dimensions, reaching the record total 
of close upon 564 million bushels in 1923, although the average for the 
years 1927-1931 was 384 million bushels; the area under crop has expanded 
from 3,961,356 acres in 1890 to 13,156,700 acres in 1932. Barley, with a 
production of 11,496,000 bushels in 1870, yielded a record total of 136,391,400 
bushels in 1928, while the yield was 82,981,000 bushels in 1932. Rye produc- 
tion amounted to 1,064,858 bushels in 1870, increased to 32,373,400 bushels 
in 1922, and receded to 9,937,000 bushels according to the second estimate 
of 1982. \ 


Values of Field Crops—Prices of agricultural products were et an 
unusually high level during the War and until 1919, then slumped steeply, 
falling to a low level in 1923, but recovered considerably in later years. 
The value of the field crops of Canada, which in 1910 was $384,513,795, 
had increased by 1914 to $638,580,000. As the effects of the War came to 
be felt, the maximum was reached in 1919 with a total of $1,537,170,10). 
This value receded to $899,226,200 in 1923; but the recovery of prices 
combined with excellent harvests, brought the value up to $1,173,133,600 
in 1927 and $1,125,003,000 in 1928. Since then it has declined to $948,981,00C: 
in 1929, $662,040,900 in 1930 and $426,656,400 in 1931. The preliminary - 
estimate for 19382 itemized on p. 71 shows a further reduction to a total 
value of $424,057,900. The preliminary figures for the 1932 crop represent 
prices received up to the end of November. Naturally, revisions will be 
necessary in accordance with the trend of farm prices in the remainder of 
the marketing season. During the first weeks of December there have been 
seasonal increases in the prices of some minor products, but further sharp 
recessions in grain prices have much more than offset these improvements. 
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The Field Crops of Canada, 1932 
(According to Provisional Estimates.) 
Field Crop Area Total Yield | Total Value} 
acres bush. $ 
VV OR Ge traae ere cI ROR ech barn coe ie Bet yaa, rs Cee cee te 27,174,900 431,200,000 133, 866,000 
OATS He ree ees lene Bat ce wre 13, 156, 700 394, 876,000 74,408,000 
IB ADLOV sete eet eee ey tsieoe ckyk cP eon Se ES 3,742,000 82,981,000 17,007,000 
LER Geto INTs ene Sra seen Ren cue ties seen Aa otha) ciate aed cra Tore _ 772,600 9,937,000 1,642,000 
TERE EN Shiota kel eri tench Ste Ait Babette aR ar RN ch) 83, 200 1,505,800 1,287,700 
A BYERS }aciakcins eS nites Gon CHASE TG OOo Eee DSB iac Se 70,300 1,059. 600 681, 200 
BS TIC KC Wheater sien cman a tera tin ict OH era te 360,500 8,281,000 3,872,000 
IMAXeCCIOTAINS ee) foc haere moe enn ee cera 1,196,200 39,878,000 13,168,000 
ALANS COCL HP ae Mane are ie cac acre gtr s ea late aac 453,750 2,533,700 1,312,000 
Cormiorhuskin gseprer naa: syne tet ie Airs es 137,000 5, 231,000 2,276,000 
cwt. 
Potatoes PEST SM bar che erst RSVR cia Peral aya ese, dare Ate muses atmnves 535, 700 39. 249,000 22,566, 000 
PROLnIps em anzoOldsweuC reset taco oa ease cee 168,000 35, 847,000 10,095, 000 
tons 

Ta ViANGaelONeIn: eae eo: OE ee Eee G ao es 9,082,000 13,682,000 96,096,000 
Alial iano ek. ce acetvtae te Je rae EM ME SL Soe 661,400 1,757,000 15, 085,000 
HOGG ECORMM Gen AR aiien wan ye cere anh aoe a ieee ' 360, 200 2,825,000 7,991,000 
(Gira lnchy ateres tet. eatns hey na tr Pe ete renee en eu 1, 899,500 3,341, 950 20,312,000 
DUCALIOCCLB eye nr te eer an ae nana Set ea 45,000 450,000 2,393,000 


1 Prel:minary estimates. 


The Flour-Milling Industry—This most important manufacture con- 
nected with the field crops dates back to the settlement made by the 
French at Port Royal (now Annapolis, N.S.) in 1605. Mi4uilling was, of 
course, an absolute necessity to the first settlers. The Napoleonic wars 
established the export business and for the next half-century the mills 
were closely associated with the commercial and banking history of the 
country. Large scale production in milling in Canada began with the com- 
petition between the two processes, stone and roller milling. By the ’80’s 
the roller process had secured a virtual monopoly and local mills gave way 
to large mills served by elevators at central points. The high quality of 
Canadian wheat became recognized throughout the world, and Canada’s 
huge export trade in wheat and its products developed. The milling indus- 
try grew apace. 

In 1931, according to the preliminary estimate, there were 1,277 mills 
including 1,000 country mills; the capital invested was $60,988,528; while 
the value of products was $95,590,570. The exports of wheat flour 
in the fiscal year 1868-69 were 375,219 barrels valued at $1,948,696. It 
was not until the fiscal year 1898 that Canada reached over the million 
mark, when 1,249,488 barrels were exported with a value of $5,425,760. 
This was increased to 12,021,424 barrels, valued at $61,896,251, during 
the crop year ended July 31, 1923-24, which was the peak year for the 
exports. The exports receded to 5,383,594 barrels in 1931-32 with a value 
of $18,571,840. Canada normally ranks second among the world exporters 
of wheat flour, surpassed only by the United States. 

Flour produced from the crop of 1930 made a new record for the flour- 
milling industry in Canada, for during the crop year ended July 31, 1931, 
wheat ground in commercial flour mills totalled 71,380,459 bushels and flour 
produced amounted to 15,967,696 barrels. Preliminary figures for the crop 
year ended July 31, 1932, were 65,584,232 bushels of wheat and 14,664,848 
barrels of flour. 

The total daily capacity of flour mills in 1932 was nearly 112,000 
barrels. Canada has to-day the largest flour mill in the British Empire, 
with a daily capacity of 14,000 barrels, while her largest milling com- 
pany controls a daily capacity of 24,500 barrels. 
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Special Crops 


A feature of Canadian agriculture is the number of crops which are 
grown in localities specially suited for their production. Some of the 
more important of these are tobacco, sugar beets, maple syrup and sugar, 
and flax and hemp for fibre. 


Ontil relatively recent 
times the growing of 
tobacco has been al- 
most entirely limited 
to semi-tropical lands. 
Canada has_ shown, 
however, that she can 
produce leaf of the best quality. The illustration shows a fine crop of tobacco, 
grown as far north as Ottawa, which compares favourably with the growth 
of semi-tropical tobacco shown on page 35. Inset: A load of leaf ready for 
the curing barns. 

Courtesy Canadian Government Motion Picture Bureau. 


The various types of tobacco are grown in different regions:of Quebec 
and Ontario and in increasing amounts, having practically tripled since 
1900. The production for 1981 was 51,300,000 pounds from 55,060 acres. 
About 49,000,000 pounds will be harvested in 1932. Prices remain very low. 

The production of maple syrup and sugar in 1932 was valued at 
$2,746,757, about two-thirds of which came from Quebec. 

Sugar beets are grown in the neighbourhood of sugar beet factories at 
Chatham and Wallaceburg in Ontario and Raymond in Alberta, and 
there are other areas sown to this crop in Quebec and Manitoba. The 
production has made its most significant increase since the early war 
years. In 1931, the latest year for which factory statistics are available, 
the output of refined beetroot sugar amounted to 107,139,129 pounds 
valued at $4,794,550. The production in 1932 is again high. 

Flax for fibre and fibre-seed production expanded greatly during the 
War, but has since declined. 
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Hops occupy a relatively small acreage in British Columbia, the 
yield in 1931 being 1,230,250 pounds. 

Commercial gardening is an important occupation in many favoured 
regions throughout Canada, principally in suburban areas. 


A Pen of White Leghorn 
Cockerels at 25 Weeks. 
—Although the white 
leghorn is renowned for 
egg-laying rather than 
as a> tables bird, with 
proper feeding it can be 
made to put on weight satisfactorily. Inset: A case of dressed milk-fed 
cockerels packed for export. 

Courtesy Canadian Government Motion Picture Bureax 


Specialized poultry farming has increased in popularity in the past 
ten years, particularly in Ontario and British Columbia, and there has 
also been a large expansion in farm flocks. The effects of selective breeding 
are notable in improving quality of eggs and dressed poultry. Grading 
of marketed products is also receiving more attention. 

The total estimated production of honey in Canada in 1931 was 
27,867,397 pounds as compared with 29,549,386 pounds in 1980. The 1931 
production was valued at $2,058,094. The unfavourable season of 1932 
decreased the production greatly. 

The production of clover, alsike, alfalfa and sweet clover seed 
amounted to 20,363,000 pounds valued at $1,309,340 in 1931. The 1932 
production was much lower. 
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The Live-Stock Industry 


Although somewhat overshadowed by the grain-growing industry 
the raising of live stock has made very substantial progress not only 
in point of numbers but in the improvement of foundation stock. For- 
tunately, virulent animal diseases, which affect the farm live stock 
of Europe, have never obtained a footing in Canada. Numerically, since 
the first census after Confederation (1871) horses have increased from 
836,743 to 3,129,000 in 1931, cattle from 2,484,655 to 7,991,000, and swine 
from 1,366,083 to 4,717,000. The number of sheep has fluctuated consid- 
erably; in 1871 it was 3,155,509 but for many years afterwards it declined. 
Since 1926 the number has increased from 3,142,476 to 3,262,706 in 1927, 
3,415,788 in 1928, 3,635,928 in 1929, 3,696,000 in 1980 and 3,608,000 in 1931. 
The wool clip has correspondingly increased from 17,959,896 Ib. in 1926 to 
20,365,000 lb. in 1931, but owing to a marked falling-off in the average 
price of wool the value of the clip fell from $4,140,000 in 1926 to $1,644,000 
in 1931. Poultry in Canada in 1931 numbered 65,466,719. 


Pedigree Sheep on the Prince of Wales’ Ranch in Alberta. 


Courtesy Canadian Government Motion Picture Bureaw 


Slaughtering and Meat Packing—Since 1900 the separation between 
the farm and the manufacture and marketing of animal products has 
become more and more pronounced, leading to the development of an 
important slaughtering and meat-packing industry. Returns for 1931 show 
147 establishments engaged in slaughtering and meat packing as compared 
with 193 in 1871, but the industry showed a capital investment of $62,481,- 
905 as compared with $419,325 in 1871. The number of employees had 
increased from 841 to 9,294 and salaries and wages from $145,376 to $11,- 
626,678 over the same period. The cost of materials used in 1931 was 
$91,276,842, and the value of the products $117,596,697. (See also p. 108.) 

Exports of cattle during the first nine months of 1932 numbered 29,589 
head valued at $1,941,432, of which 15,905 head valued at $1,210,989 went 
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to the United Kingdom and 11,048 head valued at $644,372 to the United 
States; during the same period in 1931 exports of cattle numbered 39,973 
head valued at $2,463,901, of which 16,912 head went to the United King- 
dom and 19,716 head to the United States. Exports of sheep during this 
period totalled 1,300 head as compared with 1,534 head for the nine months 
of 1931 and exports of swine were 4,708 head as compared with 2,815 head 
in 1931. 


A Fine Display of Graded Beef. 
Inset: A machine used for 
marking the quality of the 
meat in indelible ink. The 
quality of ungraded products is always uncertain—graded products are 


guaranteed. ; 
Courtesy Canadian Government Motion Picture Bureau 


Exports of bacon and hams showed a very encouraging increase for the 
nine-month period. In 1931 total shipments to all countries amounted to 
56,788 cwt. and in 1932 to 291,896 cwt. with respective values of $1,117,835 
and $3,082,935. In each case the greater portion was sent to the United 
Kingdom, the amount for 1932 being 246,856 cwt. valued at $2,420,738. The 
increased export of bacon and hams is reflected in the total export value 
of all meats which was $5,119,308 for the nine months of 1932 as compared 
with $2,688,845 in 1981. 

Low agricultural prices have reduced the value of total exports of 
animals and animal products from $51,829,431 in 1931 to $42,130,156 in 
1932. Of the latter amount goods to the value of $21,889,829 went to the 
United Kingdom and $12,208,207 to the United States. 
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Dairying 

Dairying has long held an important place among Canadian indus- 
tries. Cattle were introduced by the first settlers and there naturally 
followed the making of home-made butter and cheese, at first purely for 
home consumption, but later for export. The export market grew; during 
the fiscal year ended March 31, 1926, Canada exported 1,483,000 cwt. of 
cheese valued at nearly $34,000,000 and 233,000 cwt. of butter valued at 
nearly $9,000,000. Since 1926 exports of these commodities have shown 
a falling-off, especially butter exports, which dropped from about 99,000 
cwt. valued at $3,352,000 in the fiscal year 1927 to 11,629 cwt. valued at. 
$389,149 for the fiscal year 1931; for the fiscal year 1932 exports of 
butter increased to 109,173 cwt. valued at $2,362,888. During the first nine 
months of 1932 exports of butter were 31,498 cwt. valued at $586.519 as 
compared with 78,840 cwt. valued at $1,731,832 for the first nine months of 
1931. Cheese exports for the fiscal year 1931 were 795,904 cwt. valued at 
$12,989,726 and for 1932 854,247 cwt. valued at $10,593,967. For the first 
nine months of 1932 exports were 556,560 cwt. ($5,709,263) compared with 
exports of 479,281 cwt. ($6,025,860) for the same months of 1931. 

An analysis of production figures since 1916 indicates a general ten- 
dency toward increase in the manufacture of creamery butter. In 1916 
the output was 82,564,130 pounds valued at $26,966,355 which in 1924 had 
increased to 178,893,937 pounds valued at $60,494,826. During the next 
five years the production was fairly steady, remaining between 168 and 
179 million pounds per annum. In 1930 a new high record of 185,751,061 
pounds was established which was again exceeded in 1931 by a production 
of 225,955,246 pounds. Low average prices prevailing in both these years 
produced low total values of $56,670,504 and $50,198,878 respectively. 
During the first nine months of 1982 the production totalled 168,197,544 
pounds, which, compared with 179,381,856 pounds for the same period in | 
1931, shows a percentage decrease of 6:2. 

Factory cheese reached its peak of production in 1917 when 194,904,336 
pounds valued at $41,180,623 were manufactured. In 1919 the total quan- 
tity produced was 166,421,871 pounds with a total value of $44,586,168 
which was the peak in values. During the next five years the production 
fluctuated between 136 and 162 million pounds, and again in 1925.a high 
production of 177,139,113 pounds valued at $36,571,556 was reached. In 
1926 the production was 171,731,631 pounds valued at $28,807,841, but since 
that time and particularly during 1929, 1980 and 1931 there has been a 
very marked falling-off in production with accompanying low valuations. 
Quantities and values for the three years respectively are as follows:— 
118,746,286 pounds and $21,471,830; 119,105,203 pounds and $18,089,870; 
113,956,689 pounds and $12,824,695. 

Fundamental changes have been going on in the industry and some 
of the milk that formerly went into cheese appears now’ to find its way 
into miscellaneous factory products. It will be observed from the table 
on p. 77 that the total value of all products of the industry shows a fairly 
satisfactory trend over the six years 1925-30; the unusually low prices for 
all dairy produce prevailing during 1931 have very materially reduced 
the values for that year. This condition has extended into 1932. 
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Value of the Dairy Production of Canada, by Provinces, 1931, with 
Dominion Totals for 1925-30 


| Miscel- Milk 


: Home Consumed 
: Dairy |Creamery Factory | laneous All 
Province | Butter Butter Rie Cheese | Factory BENG Products 
Products 
Used 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

Prince Ed. Island... 468,000} 489,189 50 59, 103 58,370 858,000) 1,932,712 
Nova Scotia....... 1, 263,000] 1,510,560 5, 250 — | 1,006,155} 3,149,000} 6,933,965 
New Brunswick....| 2,458,000] 614,463 800 62,355} 341,029] 2,856,000] 6,332,647 
Muebees ax hansen 3,312,000}14, 970, 698 29,000} 2,905,855) 2,511,183] 15,433,000) 39,161,736 
@ntario’s... 56.2: 7,500, 000/18, 023, 230 15,000} 9,471, 427)10,018,429] 11,491,000} 56,519,086 
Manitoba.......... 1,275,000} 4,370,195 22,000 61,324) 427,721) 5,983,000) 12,139,240 
Saskatchewan...... 3,180,000} 4,025, 100 16,000 39,200} 490,771) 6,760,000] 14,511,071 
Albertans use 1,785,000} 4,711,231 17,000} 118,390} 459,991) 9,481,000] 16,572,612 
British Columbia..| 482,000} 1,484, 212 3,400) 107,041] 1,768,858) 3,295,000) 7,140,511 
Canada— 

1931............]21,723,000/50, 198,878)  108,500/12, 824, 695)17,082, 507) 59,306, 000/161, 243, 580 

1930............]28,844,000/56,670,504|  112,040/18,089, 870/21, 305, 045]149, 823 000/269, 844, 459 

O20 eee fae 28, 929, 000/65, 929, 782 82, 800/21, 471, 330/22, 091, 945/153 , 238, 000/291, 742, 857 

1928............]29, 103, 000/64, 702, 538 82, 000/30, 494, 463/20, 581, 490}152, 661, 856|297, 625, 347 

1927............]80, 435, 121/65, 709, 986 70, 654/25, 522, 148/18, 879, 335/154, 257, 346/294, 874, 590 

1O2GMe eS, 2oeneC TOL, vos.690 80, 240/28, 807, 841117, 767, 271/140, 643 , 460/277, 304, 979 

OPA ee cee ian 32, 128, 7991/63, 008, 097 95, 073/36, 571, 556/16, 882, 747/136, 177, 373|284, 863, 645 


The production figures, in conjunction with those for exports, indicate 
that the home market is demanding a larger proportion of the products. 


The Fruit-Growing Industry 


In certain sections of Canada, the climate and soil are eminently 
adapted to fruit growing, and the Annapolis valley, the Niagara penin- 
sula and the Okanagan district of British Columbia are world famous 
centres of fruit production. Experimental shipments of apples from 
the Annapolis valley were first made in 1861. Up to 1890 the annual 
production of apples by Nova Scotia rarely exceeded 100,000 barrels; 
but after that date there was a pronounced increase in acreage and in 
production, which latter reached 1,000,000 barrels in 1909, and 1,900,000 
barrels in 1911. Further high records were made in 1919 with over 
2,000,000 barrels, and in 1922, when 1,891,850 barrels were packed and 
sold from the Annapolis valley and adjacent districts. In Ontario, where 
the commercial production of all varieties of fruit has reached its highest 
development, apples have been grown from the middle of the eighteenth 
century, but commercial orcharding has developed only during the 
past 50 or 60 years, and was only possible when the building of the 
railways permitted trees and fruit to be rapidly transported. In British 
Columbia commercial fruit growing is of comparatively recent origin, 
growth in production having been particularly rapid since 1910. The first 
apple trees were planted about 1850, but not until after completion of 
the Canadian Pacific Railway in 1886 were many trees planted for com- 
mercial purposes. In 1891 the area under all kinds of fruit in British 
Columbia was 6,500 acres; by 1921 this area had expanded to 43,569 acres. 

In 1931 the total value of Canadian commercial fruits was $14,756,636, 
including: apples, $8,863,797; pears, $447,782; plums and prunes, $316,428; 
peaches, $1,173,654; cherries, $546,527; strawberries, $1,691,471; raspber- 
ties, $822,362; apricots, $82,335; and grapes, $813,280. 
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The 19382 apple crop in Canada is considerably lower than production 
in 1931. In the Maritime Provinces production is lower this year, especially 
in Nova Scotia where serious damage resulted from heavy windstorms in 
September. The Quebec crop is estimated to be lower than last year but 
larger than average. Apple production in Ontario is sharply lower this 
year due to unfavourable development of the crops during the growing 
season. Growing conditions in British Columbia have been satisfactory 
during the present year and production is considerably larger than in 1931. 


Fruit Farms near Grimsby, Ontario.—lLake Ontario in the background. 
Courtesy Canadian Government Motion Picture Bureau, 


Manufactures Dependent on Fruit Growing—The most important in- 
dustry associated with fruit growing is that of fruit and vegetable can- 
ning, preserving, etc. Factories are located at convenient points through- 
out the districts where fruit and vegetable crops are a specialty. Another 
closely related industry is the manufacture of vinegar, cider, pickles and 
sauces. In 1931 these two industries operated 278 establishments, repre- 
senting a capital investment of $48,152,825 and with a production valued 
at $32,572,580, which was a decrease of $10,521,172 from the production 
of 1930. 

The wine industry has grown very rapidly in the last decade, the 
estimated value of native wines produced increasing from $706,000 in 1921 
to $5,025,000 in 1930, and this expansion has stimulated a large increase 
in the acreage and production of grapes. 


CHAPTER V 


THE FOREST WEALTH OF CANADA—- 
LUMBERING—PULP AND PAPER 


The forests of Canada rank second only to agriculture, among the 
primary industries, in their contribution to the national production. It is 
estimated that forest products make up about 20 p.c. of all the freight 
hauled on Canadian railways. The large excess of exports over imports 
which the group “wood, wood products and paper” provides, amounting 
to $143,732,101 for the fiscal year ended March, 1932, constitutes an in- 
fluential factor in Canada’s international trade. 

Of the total forested area of 1,153,005 square miles, about 32-8 p.c. 
carries merchantable timber, and 35:8 p.c. carries young growth. The 
remaining 31:4 p.c. is non-productive under present conditions. 

The total volume of standing timber has been estimated at 267,733 
million cubic feet capable of being converted into 448,255 million board 
feet. of lumber and 1,528,767,000 cords of pulpwood, ties, poles and similar 
forest products. The eastern provinces are estimated to contain about 56-2 
p.c., the Prairie Provinces about 15 p.c., and British Columbia about 29 p.c. 
of this total volume. The total annual drain on the forests including loss 
by fire, etc., is estimated at 4,102 million cubic feet, but it does not follow 
that our capital will be exhausted in the sixty-five years which a simple 
calculation might imply. The rate of utilization will no doubt be reduced 
‘as the supply diminishes and losses due to fires, wasteful utilization and 
other preventable causes are curtailed. An annual increment of 10 cubic 
feet per acre, which is quite possible under forest management, would pro- 
vide in perpetuity for the needs of a population of over seventeen millions 
at our present annual rate of use, which amounts to about 416 cubic feet 
per capita. 

Represented in the three great forest divisions of Canada are approxi- 
mately 160 different species of plants reaching tree size. Only 31 of these 
species are coniferous, but the wood ofthese forms 80 p.c. of our standing 
timber, and 95 p.c. of our sawn lumber. 


Operations in the Woods 


The value of forest production resulting from operations in the woods 
of Canada is, according to latest figures, $207,000,000 annually, being 
made up of logs and bolts for sawmills valued at $76 millions; pulpwood 
for domestic use and export valued at $68,000,000; firewood valued at 
$44,000,000; hewn railway ties valued at $5,000,000; poles valued at 
$7,000,000; and other primary forest products, such as square timber, 
fence posts and rails, and wood for distillation. It has been estimated 
that this rate of total primary forest production involves the cutting of 
over 3,056 million cubic feet of standing timber annually. In connection 
with operations in the woods, the forests not only provide the raw material 
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for the sawmills, pulp-mills, wood distillation, charcoal, excelsior and other 
plants, but also logs, pulpwood and bolts for export in the unmanufactured 
state and fuel, poles, railway ties, posts and fence rails, mining timber, 
piling and other primary products which are finished in the woods ready 
for use or exportation. There are also a number of minor forest products, 
such as maple sugar and syrup, balsam gum, resin, cascara, moss and tan- 
bark, which all go to swell the total. 


The following table gives the total values of the products of woods 
operations in Canada for the years 1926 to 1930 inclusive. 


Value of the Products of Woods Operations, by Products, 1926-30 


Product 


Logsandubolts aint acre 
Pulpwood 
ITE WOOG ss etn eee 
Hewn railway ties............... 
Square timberi.caves. aoe aoet 
Boles setae een Oe eee 
Round mining timber............ 
FENCE POSES La aaa enone ers 
Wood for distillation............. 
Rencerails rae emnien ae aera a cee 
Miscellaneous products........... 


POtAISA Maes waves to eee 


1926 


$ 


75,791,932 
68, 100,303 


1927 


1928 


$ 


$ 


74,270,067 | 76,431,481 
70,284,895 | 74,848,077 
40,582,774 | 41,164,270 


6, 242, 865 


431,057 
3, 584,368 


5, 871,724 
3,772,137 
4,934,371 
998, 146 
1,506, 050 
476,726 
463,469 
2,484,348 


1929 


$ 


79, 278,543 
76,120,063 
41,764,507 
5, 730, 423 
4,179,077 
6,677,559 
1,028,126 
1,674,489 

455,957 

477,569 
2,183,816 


1930 
$ 


75,563,041 
67,529,612 
43, 786,064 

5,038, 899 


204,939,750 |212,950,799 |219,570,129 


204 , 436, 328 


Loading Logs in British Columbia. 


Courtesy R. M, Eassie, Vancouver. 


206, 853, 494 
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The Lumber Industry 


Except in Nova Scotia, 90 p.c. of the forest land is still the property 
of the Crown—the lumbermen having been granted cutting rights only— 
and is administered by the various provincial departments. 

Canada’s sawmills produced, in 1930, 3,989,421 M feet board measure of 
sawn lumber, valued at $87,710,957. The greater part of this lumber is 
coniferous softwood, as the supply of the more valuable hardwoods such as. 
hickory, oak and walnut (once plentiful in southern Ontario and Quebec) 
has been almost exhausted. The mills also produced 1,914,836 thousand 
shingles, valued at $5,388,837; 398,254 thousand lath, valued at $1,154,593; 
as well as numerous other products to the value of $26,888,598; bringing the 
total value of the products of the industry up to $121,142,985, over four 
times that of Confederation days. 

Markets for Canadian lumber now include practically all the more 
important countries of the world, having extended even into the Orient. 
There is also a considerable trade between British Columbia and the 
Atlantic Coast States and provinces via the Panama Canal. 


Sorting Tables at a Canadian Sawmill—The sawn lumber from the mill 
moves along the conveyor belts and is sorted for length and quality dur- 
ing transmission. Note the trucks drawn up to the sides of the tables to 
collect the different grades. 


Courtesy, Department of the Interior. 


The following table gives the production of lumber and other sawmill 
products by provinces. British Columbia produced over 37 p.c. of the 
total value, Quebec 28 p.c., Ontario, 20 p.c., followed by New Brunswick, 
Nova Scotia, Alberta, Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Prince Edward Island 
in the order named. 
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Production of Lumber and other Sawmill Products in Canada, by 
Provinces, 1930 


| 


Other Total 
Lum. ar Production Sawmill All 
: Province | Products Products 
Quantity Value Value Value 
| Mft. bom. $ $ $ 
| 
Princesidwand ls] andeene saeco enn peri ee | 4,777 113, 769 15,809 129,578 
NOVAS COtIa “when sane eer irene rat | 129, 425 2,529,460 709,387| 3,238,847 
INE WABLUDS WiC 2) me harcore nena naet | 275,626 6,409, 431 2,154,984 8,564,415 
Qwebecianc yes ae ee SA «See ea 683,591) 17,222,734) 17,126,480] 34,349,164 
ON EATIO tects Meee. pean Lege t ee RCE nen Ec ete | 718,419} 21,101,797 8,612,371} 24,714,168 
IMENITOD SA Pack Cee See See aes 83, 253 1,689, 947 70,722 1,760, 669 
Sasicate ewan) ee ciency ae hae ee an nw eMiaeae | 47,355 1,001,583 18,585 1,020,168 
AID erase rats ery ree Oa ae: | 118,377 2,223,794 166, 793 2,390,587 
British Columbia wawane te ee ee eee 1,928,598| 35,418,442 9,556,947} 44,975,389 
POtale 2s tee GW en eee h  ene aT ates 3,989,421) 87,710,957) 33,432,028) 121,142,985 


‘fhe Pulp and Paper Industry 


The pulp and paper industry ranks first among Canadian manufac- 
turing industries in gross and net value of products, as well as in wages 


and salaries paid. 


Its development has taken place for the most part 


during the present century, and is due chiefly to the existence in Canada 
of abundant water powers adjacent to extensive resources of the various 


pulpwood species. 


Stacking Pulpwood at a large Quebec Pulp and Paper Mill. 


Courtesy Canadian Governmen’ “lotion Picture Bureau. 
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The gross output of the industry increased rapidly and steadily until 
the boom years following the Great War when it jumped to a peak of 
over $232 millions in 1920. This was followee:1 1921 by a drop whick 
was general throughout the indstrial field. From tha* year on there was 
a steady recovery resulting in a“total for 1929 of $243, 970, 761 followed by 
decreases to $215,674,246 in 1930 and $174,733,954 in 1931. °° 

The following table gives the gross and net values of production for 
the industry as a whole for the six years 1926 to 1931. 


Gross Net 

Production Production 
OD GRE e tee ici rite ate eerie s Senne ee bs say Scene wie Bees $215,370, 274 $130, 004, 809 
CEFR oo ke Oe a hc ESO resin Rane tery SEC eS 219,329, 753 134,516, 673 
1OZS Ree eee ee ey CRON, AR nnneUn ye 233,077, 236 - 144,586,815 
9D patty bs Seen Pan REO MCE i sib Te entry aa) os 243,970,761 147,096,012 
103 OF tse cs at ahs & RG a Genre atten ees eee ee 215, 674, 246 133, 681,991 
LOS Te ree PRR. Telale Melcher Ades Aree 173, 733,954 110, 786, 276 


The net value of production, which represents the ¢ ‘fference between 
the values of raw materials and the finished products, is the best indication 
of the relative importance of a manufacturing industry. Regarded from 
this viewpoint the pulp and paper industry has headec ‘the lists of manu- 
facturing industries since 1920, when it replaced the sawmills. The industry 
has also headed the lists in wages’ and salaries’ distribution since 1922, when 
it replaced the sawmills in this respect, and it has been first in gross value 
of products since 1925, exceeding the gross value of flour-mill production. 

There are three classes of mills in the industry. These in 1930 
comprised 32 mills making pulp only, 48 combined pulp and paper mills, 
and 28 mills making paper only. 


Production of Wood Pulp in the Two Principal Provinces, 
and in Canada, 1925-31 


Quebec Ontario Canada 

Year SS 

Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 

tons $ tons $ tons $ 
1 PSD Re Goshen ae a 1,370,303} 50,490,231] 976,717) 33,559,038] 2,772,507) 100,216,383 
LOD OTR Miter Bo hc sr. 1,672,339] 59,218,576] 1,095,987| 38,008,752) 3,229,791) 115,154,199 
192 etre peters Boiss ea 1,749,965] 60,884,169] 1,007,118} 35,034,468] 3,278,978] 114,442,550 
TODS: Ee atresia tic ae hah Ses 2,018,566} 67,467,328] 1,050,335) 35,708,079} 3,608,045} 121,184,214 
OLAS alters tic; iho. deel Nel Rea ea 2,174,805} 69,286,498] 1,255,010} 39,963,767] 4,021,229] 129,033,154 
193 0 eee cea oi ae 1,833,000] 58,703,067] 1,043,559] 31,463,873] 3,619,345] 112,355,872 
103 lee steerer terete tence 1,513,658] 41,884,387) 958,100) 22,944,943] 3,167,960} 84,780,819 


In 1931 the 75 mills making pulp produced 3,167,960 tons valued at 
$84,780,819, representing a decrease of 10 p.c. in quantity and 24-5 p.c. 
in value from 1930, and of this about 76 p.c. by quantity was made in 
éombined mills and used by them in paper-making. About 3 p.c. was 
made for sale in Canada and 21 p.c. was made for export. 

Of the total pulp production in Canada in’1931, 63°7 p.c. was ground- 
wood, 20:2 p.c. unbleached sulphite, 9-5 p.c. bleached sulphite, 4°6 p.c. 
sulphate and soda and the remaining 2 p.c., screenings. 

The total production of paper in 1931 was 2,611,225 tons, which with 
certain unspecified products was valued at $143,957,264. Newsprint and 
similar paper tad up 2,227,052 tons, or 85°3 p.c. of the total, valued at 
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$111,419,637; paper boards made up 8 p.c., wrapping paper 3 p.c., book 
and writing paper less than 3 p.c., and miscellaneous papers the remainder. 
The production of paper increased three and three-quarter times in the 
period from 1917 to 1929 in Canada, owing chiefly to the increase in the 
production of newsprint, although practically all the different kinds of 
paper that are used in Canada at the present time can be produced in 
Canadian mills. 

Canada’s newsprint production in the year 1931 was 92 p.c. greater than 
that of the United States, a few years ago the world’s chief producer. In 
1913 the production across the border was over three’ times as much as in 
Canada, but during the following 13 years, while production still increased 
in both countries, the gain in Canada was over 4387 p.c: as compared to less 
than 30 p.c. in the United States. Since 1926 there has been an actual, as 
well as a relative, decrease in the United States production. 

The latest monthly figures of newsprint production for 1932 are:— 


1932— tons 1932— tons 1932— tons 


January one 171,321 MAyine ta eee etl LOS oST September..... 150,691 
February....... 158, 543 DUNC Pen Sheen 161,368 October...:.% 67. 157, 506 
March.) poner 166, 758 URUK B ee Oho oie 142,491 November ..... 161,334 
ADH ane eae 176, 660 UCUSU Te nee 157,919 


Trade —A striking reflection of the increased production of newsprint 
between 1910 and 1931 is seen in the trade figures. The export trade in 
paper did not develop until the beginning of the present century. By 1910, 
however, the exports of newsprint paper were valued at over $2,000,000; 
in 1920 they were valued at over $53,000,000, whilst during the subnormal 
fiscal year 1931-32 Canada exported 1,997,107 tons of newsprint valued at 
$103,003,352. This single item of export thus ranks at present second only 
te wheat. Canadian newsprint is exported to over thirty countries and our 
total exports are greater than those of the rest of the world combined. 

During the earlier stages of industrial development the exports of the 
wood group were made up largely of unmanufactured products such as 
square timber and logs. At the time of Confederation these raw materials 
made up over 41 p.c. of the total export trade. To-day, while the wood 
and paper group forms a smaller part of the total (about 30 p.c. for the 
fiscal year 1931-32), its character has changed. Of the exports of products 
of forest origin, fully or chiefly manufactured goods now form 77 p.c. and 
unmanufactured or partly manufactured, 23 p.c. Raw materials form only 
about 9 p.c. of the total. 


Industries Founded on Wood and Paper—According to the latest 
available statistics there were, in 1980, 4,176 establishments, consisting of 
2,093 depending on sawmills, and 2,083 depending on the paper-mills for 
their materials. They employed 80,060 workers who were paid over $100 
millions, and their products were valued at more than $299 millions. The 
development of the paper-using industries in Canada has been greatly 
accelerated within recent years by the production of cheap paper and 
paper-board made of wood-pulp, composition roofing, fibre wallboard and 
many other products which have found a definite place in modern building 
construction. . 


CHAPTER VI 
MINES AND MINERALS 


Canada’s mineral industry, third in importance among the primary 
industries of the Dominion, being surpassed in output value only by the 
great basic industries of agriculture and forestry, brings to the nation a 
prestige beyond the monetary measure of the mineral output. First in 
nickel, first in asbestos, second in cobalt, second in gold, third in silver 
and fourth in lead, copper and zinc among the world’s producers, Canada 
enjoys an enviable position in the mining world with every prospect of 
future expansion. About one-third of the freight tonnages moved in 
Canada consist of ores or other mineral products. 


Underground in a Quebec Copper-Sulphur Property.—Drilling by 
compressed air drill. 
Courtesy, Department of the Interior. 


Historical—Though isolated discoveries had been frequent, system- 
atic prospecting began only in the middle of the nineteenth century with 
the setting up of the Geological Survey of Canada under Sir William 
Logan, when the herculean task of exploring, mapping and geologically 
surveying Eastern Canada was begun. In 1863 a comprehensive “ Geology 
of Canada” was issued. Thus between 1843 and 1863, may be said to have 
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occurred the real inauguration of the mining industry in Eastern Canada. 
Meanwhile the Fraser River and Cariboo gold rushes of the ‘fifties had 
founded the colony of British Columbia. 


But while the work of the Geological Survey marked the first import- 
ant epoch in the history of Canada’s mineral industry, the completion 
in 1885 of the Canadian Pacific Railway opened a second chapter of even 
greater significance. Vast new territories where the prospector showed 
the way to other enterprise were rendered accessible. The most import- 
ant immediate find was made near Sudbury, Ont., in 1883, when in blast- 
ing a cutting for the railway a body of nickel-copper ore was uncovered 
which has since made the district world-famous. Similar discoveries 
occurred later on in British Columbia, where during the ‘nineties a remark- 
able succession of ore-bodies, especially auriferous copper and argentiferous 
lead-zine deposits, was located in the southeastern section of the province. 
The famous Klondyke rush of 1898 must not be omitted in this cursory 
enumeration. As transportation facilities were extended, other ore 
deposits in different regions were found, the silver of the Cobalt district, 
discovered in 1903 during the construction of the Temiskaming and North- 
ern Ontario Railway, and the extraordinarily rich gold finds at Porcupine 
(1909) and Kirkland Lake (1912) being notable examples. More recently, 
copper-gold and auriferous quartz discoveries in the Rouyn section of 
western Quebec led to the development of numerous mines and the ‘con- 
struction of the Horne Copper Corporation’s smelter at Noranda, Quebec, 
where blister copper containing gold was first poured in December, 1927. 
Gold mines have since been opened up in the Red Lake, Matachewan 
and Michipicoten areas of Ontario, and gold, copper, zinc and other metal- 
bearing deposits of commercial value have been found in Manitoba, 
where large concentrating and smelting plants have been erected and 
brought into operation. Since 1930, refineries for the production of electro- 
lytic copper have been constructed and placed in operation at Copper 
Cliff, Ontario, and Montreal East, Quebec. In 1930, deposits of high grade 
radium ores associated with silver were discovered at Echo Bay, Great 
Bear Lake, N.W.T. 


The Modern Industry—Since 1886, when comprehensive data were 
first collected for the mining industry as a whole, the advance has been 
truly remarkable. Valued at $10,221,255 in 1886, or $2.23 per capita, ten 
years later production had more than doubled. In another ten years, the 
aggregate had grown three and one-half times. This total again more than 
doubled by 1916. In 1931 Canada’s mineral production was computed to 
be worth $228,029,018. This represented a decrease of 26 p.c. below the 
record value of the 1929 production but reflects only slightly the acute 
economic depression felt throughout the world during 1930 and 1931. 

In order of total values, the leading mineral products of Canada in 
1931 were: gold, coal, copper, cement, nickel, stone, natural gas, clay prod- 
ucts, lead, sand and gravel, silver, zinc, asbestos, petroleum, lime, gyp- 
sum, salt, and platinum. This list of eighteen products includes all that 
reach an output value of 14 million dollars or over; together they make 
up about 98 p.c. of the total recorded value of mineral production. In 
addition to these main products, some thirty other minerals were recovered 
in commercial quantities during the year. Canada’s known mineral 
resources comprise almost every variety of mineral, many of the deposits 
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being sufficiently extensive or rich to be of world importance. Canada 
produces 90 p.c. of the world’s output of nickel, 65 p.c. of its asbestos, 
about 40 p.c. of its cobalt, 13 p.c. of its gold, 9 p.c. of its lead, 11 p.c. of 
its silver, 11 p.c. of its zinc, and 10 p.c. of its copper. The 1931 output 
valuation of metallics revealed a decline from the high record established 
in 1929. Metals as a group, however, still retain the premier position in 
Canadian mineral production; this is due largely to important and increas- 
ing productions of gold, copper, lead and zinc. 


Coal Mining.—An electric locomotive shown during dusting operations on 
the main haulage way of a Nova Scotia mine. 
Courtesy Canadian Government Motion Picture Bureau 


The value of production of non-metallics increased from $93,239,852 
in 1928 to $97,861,356 in 1929 but decreased to $83,402,349 in 1930, and 
$65,346,284 in 1931. The sub-group fuels (mainly coal) showed a produc- 
tion valued at $54,453,143 in 1931, about 83 p.c. of the group total. The 
most striking progress among the fuels has, however, been made by petro- 
leum. In 1928 the production of crude petroleum was 624,184 barrels 
valued at $2,035,300; in 1929 it was 1,117,368 barrels valued at $3,731,764; 
in 1930 it had risen to 1,522,220 barrels valued at $5,033,820; and in 1931 
to 1,542,573 barrels valued at $4,211,674. The increase is almost entirely 
due to the greater production from Western Canada, especially in the 
Turner valley and other areas in the outer foothills. 

Clay products and other structural materials, including cement, stone, 
sand and gravel, and lime showed an increase from $49,737,181 in 1928 to 
$58,534,834 in 1929; this was followed by a recession to $53,727,465 in 1930, 
and $44,158,295 in 1931. Final figures of mineral production for 1931 and 
the official estimate for 1932 are given in the following table:— 
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Mineral Production, Calendar Year 1931, and Official Estimate 
for Calendar Year 1932 


Item 
METALLICS 
Goldiect se. en a nor ate oer fine oz 
Silver sires ca eee fine oz 
Nickelé irre aah 
PDET ose cle eee eee erdersis eres lb 
Teed ea ai has new hea mere oe lb 
VAL a nine dee meet OOOH OBO lb 
Otherimetals ss. ste ae tae sae ena 
FE OUSIB crass icteletete atelevassiera ete cet etenensnexe 
Non-METALLICS 
Fuels 
Coal. ea tee hee eran rsteetie ton 
Naturalicastesses sate rir M cult. 
Petroleum, crude............... bri. 
Peatiee ten ore anomie nonin ton 
WOtalstaancaccaeye ae cette ener 


Other Non-Metallics 


ASDEStOS sa etnias caer era nte ton 
IN @ld sparccincee sore setter tes ton 
Gypsum asec cee: ton 

MALU Setacys calaniecte h ce nee pecs ton 
Daltkere a ee ecr tnt azin ei ton 


Tale and soapstone.................-. 
Other non-metallics.................. 


TLOtIS salts coset earn Se oe 
Ciay Propucts AND OTHER 
SrrucTuRAL MATERIALS 


Clay products (brick, tile, sewer pipe, 


Cement: Sea ee ee brl 

LaMOR Ee ee ese aed renter 7a ton 

Stone, sand and gravel.......... ton 
TPOtAalss 2: tents spies See eee ae 


1931 
Quantity Value 
$ 

2,693, 892 55, 687, 688 
20, 562, 247 6,141,943 
65, 666,320 15, 267,453 
292,304,390 24,114,065 
267 342,482 7,260,183 
237,245,451 6,059, 249 
- 3,993 , 858 
12,243,211 41,207,682 
25, 874, 723 9,026, 754 
1,542,573 4,211,674 
1,674 7, 033 
- 54,453,143 
164, 296 4,812,886 
18,343 186, 961 
863, 752 2,111,617 
195,724 803, 158 
259, 047 1,904,149 
- 157,083 
- 1,417,387 
- 10,893,141 
- 7,841, 288 
10,161,658 15, 826, 243 
344,785 2,764,415 
- 17, 726,349 
- 44,158,295 
- 228,029,018 


—— _ | |_| "et 


Estimate for 1932 
Quantity Value 
$ 

3,055, 168 63, 156, 000 
18,333 , 838 5,818,000 
29,274,871 6, 987,000 
240, 876, 246 14, 746, 000 
256, 343,996 5,420,000 
171, 747, 600 4,112,000 
- 2,894,000 
- 103, 133,000 
11, 786, 580 37,441,000 
23, 654, 600 8,873,000 
1,050,300 2,891,000 
= 49,205,000 
118,407 2,897,000 
5,776 71,000 
485, 205 1,178,000 
145, 839 217,000 
264, 674 1,951,000 
- 158, 000 
- 1, 102,000 
- 7,574, 000 
- 4,093,000 
4,555, 261 6,997,000 
319, 945 2,199,000 
~ 9,500, 000 


22,789, 000 


182,701,000 


In 1929, for the first time in Canada’s history, the mineral production 
rose above the three hundred million dollar mark and showed an increase 
of 13 p.c. over that of 1928—the former record year. The figures of values 
for 1931 in spite of a generally low commodity price level establish new 
records for gold, diatomite, sodium sulphate and salt. 

The mineral production of Canada for 1930 and 1931 is given by 


provinces in the following table. 


It will be noticed that in 1931 Ontario 


produced 42 p.c. of the total; Quebec was second with nearly 16 p.c.; 
British Columbia was third with over 15 p.c. In 1929 this province pro- 
duced 22 p.c. of the total and until 1931 ranked second to Ontario. 
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Mineral Production of Canada, by Provinces, 1930 and 1931 


Province 1930 1931 

$ p.c. of $ p.c. of 

total total 
Nova Scotia. is SOB OS BEBO BUCS SOE oe rrr 27,019,367 9-65 21,080,746 9-24 
INGWHBIUnsWwiCkersc eens fee ese ek cate 2,191,425 0-76 2,176,910 0-96 
Quebec AC SET I Cat SERA ERROR TUE CTO OIRO 41,215,220 14-73 35, 696, 563 15-65 
Ontario Raina: clevePerer a aisha s Neve GYiie's. SaVeyay' Sfepitee0.c 113,530,976 40-57 96,113,235 42-15 
Mamtobawsern hear ens ie bacouesdebaeat 5,453,182 1°95 9,965, 854 4-37 
Saskatchew, ane jg. ces eee 6 cel dav ohatsonenernaniis 2,368, 612 0°85 1,931,880 0:85 
PDOUC Snes ee peta aics nike oss ss ees a0i8 30,619, 888 10-95 23 , 580, 727 10-34 
PPIs Columbia sawae. e725. ost aes dee eke 54, 953,320 19-64 35,337,756 15-50 
SVU ON emery Pisoiee fcielaie Meter aicinkoss olesvani ions 2,521,588 0-90 2,145,347 0:94 
PROtAIS aces ase ce tea eek ek see 279,873,578 100-00 || 228,029,018 100-00 


The Turner Valley Oil Field, Alberta. 


Courtesy Canadian Government Motion Picture Bureau. 


Review of Conditions in 1932 


Prospecting and New Development—uwUnsatisfactory conditions exist- 
ing throughout the metal markets of the world during 1931 and 1932 were 
strongly reflected by a distinct abatement in production and in specialized 
or concentrated search for new base-metal ore deposits. The slackening 
of effort in this sphere of prospecting was, however, more or less com- 
pensated for by intensive and far-flung efforts to locate gold-bearing 
deposits of economic importance. The almost continuous fall in com- 
modity prices during the past three years has not only benefited the 
established gold producer but has stimulated investigation as to the pos- 
sibility of profitably operating on lower grade gold ores that were hereto- 
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fore considered of doubtful commercial value. The suspension of specie 
payments by Great Britain in 1931 was followed by a heavy discount of 
the Canadian dollar in New York. This event, possibly more than any 
other factor, reacted to the benefit of the Canadian gold miner and the 
resulting stimulation of gold mining was evidenced in the value of the 
precious metal produced during the first six months of 1932 when the gold 
output was greater than for any corresponding period in the history of 
Canadian mining. 

Included among the more noteworthy events in the mining activities 
in Canada during 1932 was the ability of Noranda Mines Ltd., at Rouyn, 
Quebec, to adjust their mining and metallurgical operations in such a 
way as to successfully cope with the abnormally low prices for copper. 
The characteristics of the Noranda ore bodies are such that the company 
was able to profitably transfer their mining operations from relatively 
high-copper—low-gold to high-gold—relatively-low-copper ore zones. In 
the same province the Granada and Siscoe gold mines were in continuous 
operation. Encouraging results were reported throughout the year on 
various undeveloped gold prospects in northwestern Quebec. 

In Ontario the gold producers of both the Porcupine and Kirkland 
Lake camps increased their outputs over those of 19381; the production 
from the mines in the latter camp surpassed that of the older Porcupine 
field for the first time in 1931. At the Ashley gold mine in Bannockburn 
township a new mill was erected and the property brought into produc- 
tion; prospecting for gold-bearing deposits was widespread in the prov- 
ince and, in the Swayze area especially, encouraging finds were made. The 
nickel-mining industry, centred in the Sudbury district, continued to feel 
the effects of the world-wide industrial depression; the International 
Nickel Company of Canada operated their mines and metallurgical plants 
at greatly reduced rates. Falconbridge Nickel Mines, however, maintained 
and even increased operations throughout the year, having a ready Euro- 
pean market for their output which is shipped to Norway for refining. 
Mine development and metallurgical improvements during recent years in 
the Sudbury nickel area have placed this camp in splendid condition to 
permit an immediate expansion in nickel-copper production. 

At the Central Manitoba mine, in Manitoba, production was steady; 
a new mine, the San Antonio, commenced producing in 1932 and a small 
mill on the Cryderman property was operated early in the year. The 
Hudson Bay Mining and Smelting Company Ltd., treating ores from the 
Flin Flon and Sherritt Gordon mines, was active throughout the year 
producing blister copper and electrolytic zinc at the Flin Flon metal- 
lurgical plants. Prevailing low prices obliged the Sherritt Gordon 
mines to temporarily suspend operations. Considerable prospecting ac- 
tivity was in evidence in the northern parts of the province. Gold-bear- 
ing veins were also under development on the northwest shore of Beaver 
lake, Saskatchewan. 

Much credit is due the efficiency of those Canadian producers of prim- 
ary base metals who, confronted with the lowest base-metal prices in 
history, were able to continue operations during the period under review, 
more particularly does this apply to those companies treating ores rela- 
tively low in precious metal values. British Columbia producers of cop- 
per and silver-lead-zine ores were, in some instances, by the lowering of 
costs through improved mining and metallurgical practices, permitted to 
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continue steady but curtailed production. - Copper and sulphur bearing 
concentrates continued to be exported from the Britannia mine situated 
on Howe sound and the copper mines and Anyox smelter of the Granby 
Company were in continuous operation. The large Sullivan lead-zinc- 
silver mine and the metallurgical plants of the Consolidated Mining and 
Smelting Company at Trail were operated at a reduced rate in 1932. The 
Premier and Pioneer gold mines were important gold producers during 
the year and the Braylorne Mines Ltd., brought the old Lorne mine into 
production. Mining of placer gold was more or less general throughout 
the province, the yield being somewhat higher than in the previous year. 

Mining operations in the Yukon were confined to the companies oper- 
ating gold dredges, to the various small placer operators, and to the min- 
ing of silver-lead ores in the Mayo district by the Treadwell Yukon Com- 
pany. 

Exploration of the silver-radium bearing veins, occurring at or near 
Echo bay, Great Bear lake, Northwest Territories, was both active and 
extensive during 1932. Prospecting has enlarged the area of ore-bearing 
formations and the district has been proven to possess distinct economic 
possibilities. Shipments of high grade ore were made in 1932 and at Port 
Hope, Ontario, a plant was prepared for the recovery of their radium 
content. 

The preliminary estimate figures for the entire twelve months of 1932 
given in the table on p. 88 indicate a continuation of the industrial condi- 
tions during the latter part of the year almost similar to those revealed 
by the data compiled for the mineral production report for the first six 
months. There was, however, during the latter part of the year, and 
following the labours of the Imperial Economic Conference, a distinct 
undercurrent of optimism, an optimism that suggested an early materializa- 
tion of benefits conferred on the mining and metallurgical industries by the 
development of broader channels to larger and better Empire and foreign 
markets. During the year metals lost 13 per cent in total value. In con- 
trast to the general losses it is worthy to note that the estimated output 
of gold for 1932 from Canadian ores is-13°4 per cent greater than in 1981. 
This steady increase in the Dominion’s gold production, combined with a 
general expansion in gold mining development, enriches not only the gold 
mining communities themselves but is beneficially felt by the farmer, the 
manufacturer and the nation as a whole. Non-metals, including fuels, 
declined 138 per cent; clay products and other structural materials on which 
no reports were collected for the half-year, owing to the recognized seasonal 
character of operations, revealed a loss of .48 per cent. The total mineral 
production value for 1932 is estimated to be 20 per cent lower than for the 
previous year. 

Monthly records of employment are collected by this Bureau and 
issued in the form of index numbers based on the monthly average for the 
calendar year 1926 as 100. On this basis general mining during the period 
ended Dec. 1, 1932, stood at 99-3 as against 107-7 during the first twelve 
months of 1931 and 117-8 during the same months of 1930. 


CHAPTER VII 
THE WATER POWERS OF CANADA 


Water power is one of Canada’s greatest natural resources and, unlike 
other resources, is not depleted with use. On Jan. 1, 1933, there was a 
total installation of hydraulic turbines and water wheels of 7,045,260 h.p.. 
compared with a total installation of 6,666,337 h.p. on Jan. 1, 1932. 
Fortunately, the greater part of both the potential and developed power 
is located in the central provinces of Quebec and Ontario which are largely 
industrial and without coal mines. The Jan. 1, 1932, figure of 6,666,337 
h.p. was exceeded only by one other country, vz., the United States with 


A Battery of Genera- 
tors at the Chats Falls 
Power Development on 
the Ottawa River.— 
The turbines, a run- 
ner of which is shown 
to the lower right, are 
mounted on the genera- 
tor shafts below floor- 
level. 


Repairing a 
Large Turbine 
Runner by 
Electric Arc. 


Courtesy Ontario Hydro-Electric Commission 
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15,563,000 h.p. for 1931, but on a per capita basis Canada thhad an average 
of 0-67 h.p. as against 0-125 h.p. in the United States. Norway, with the 
same average installation per capita had a smaller total development than 
Canada. 

The table below shows the hydraulic turbine installation as at Jan. 1, 
1933, and also the estimated potential power by provinces. These 
estimates include only rivers where the flows and heads have been 
measured; they are based on continuous power available twenty-four hours 
each day at 80 p.c. efficiency, 7.e., 80 p.c. of the theoretical power. The 
two estimates shown are: first, power available throughout the year based 
on the minimum flow or flow during the dry periods; and second, the 
maximum available for six months. Because power is seldom required 
continuously 24 hours each day to the full capacity of the generating 
equipment, water can generally be stored during the hours of light demand 
and used during the hours of heavy demand. Consequently, whenever 
feasible, power plants are equipped with generating machinery having a 
capacity much greater than the theoretical continuous power of the 
waterfall. 


Available and Developed Water Power in Canada, by Provinces, 
January 1, 1933 


Available 24-hour 
Power at 80 p.c. 
Efficiency 


a Turbine 
Province At At Installation 
Ordinary Ordinary 
Minimum Six Months’ 
Flow Flow 
h.p h,p h.p 
Prince WMawardustan de asacs + a ckescleie osicine ois tunes 3,000 5,300 2,439 
INO VAIS COLL aaron a ake cu teiere et nec teteccam ater aceeee 20,800 128,300 112, 167 
UN Gwe Tins wilt ete rtars eee eR ROVE Geir roe eT Re ete 68, 600 169, 100 133, 681 
LAYUIE) BY shasta EY Ser Ear Pe rR es Pen OO 8,459, 000 13,064,000 3,357,320 
ONCATION eres Ne hee iro cale ain Eis isant Sectanom eae ote oe 5,330, 000 6,940,000 2,208, 105 
NEANICO DA ae ee eer Gartner te eee na te MEIN Shares Stores 3,300,000 5,344,500 396, 925 
SASKALCHe Wane ace ae cart wiser nt na iat cee 542,000 1, 082,000 42,035 
IAD erGayee eres tres te arctan ae ere ae i olds eave Sucneie es 390, 000 1,049,500 71,597 
BritishaColumbiage cee ci Ua ninhae cl eee 1,931,000 5, 103,500 713,792 
Yukon and Northwest Territories................... 294,000 731,000 13,199 
LR GHeEN Gh 8 OS Sacra RAs oo GR a RO RECERCAT EE ee 20,347,400 33,617,200 7,045,260 


It has been estimated that under ordinary conditions there is sufficient 
potential power in the rivers of Canada (including a half of the inter- 
national waters) to drive hydraulic turbines totalling 43,700,000 h.p. Al- 
though the most favourably located sites have been developed, there are 
still great quantities of undeveloped power within feasible transmission 
distances from industrial centres. The very magnitude of some of thése, 
as.on the St. Lawrence river, has delayed their utilization, but after nego- 
tiations extending over nearly a year, the Governments of the United 
States and Canada, in August, 1932, consummated an agreement directed 
to the development of the St. Lawrence Seaway, apportioning costs as 
between the different authorities concerned, and defining a plan of con- 
struction to be followed out. (See p. 20.) 

During the past year turbines with a total capacity of over 378,923 
h.p. have been completed and put in operation. No new water-power 
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projects have been initiated in Canada in 1932, although several large 
developments, among which are the Beauharnois project on the St. 
Lawrence, the Rapide Blanc development on the St. Maurice river and 
the Canyon site on the lower Abitibi river (taken over in Octo- 
ber, 1932, from the Abitibi Power and Paper Company by the 
Ontario Hydro-Electric Commission) are being proceeded with. On 
October 1, 1932, the first of these developments started operations with 
an initial installation of 200,000 h.p. The halt in the development of new 
projects is due to the decline in the demand for electrical energy since 
1929. It is estimated that present capacity exceeds current requirements 
by about 25 p.c. 


Central Electric Stations—The use of electricity is so common in 
Canada that it is difficult to conceive of using any other means of light- 
ing the homes, stores, factories and streets in urban municipalities and 
the service is being extended rapidly to rural areas. Electricity is also 
rapidly supplanting steam as a source of power in factories, quarries and 
mines, even coal mines. In 1931 there were 350 commercial organizations 
and 460 municipalities distributing electric: energy to 1,335,825 domestic 
service customers, 243,241 commercial light customers and 48,430 power 
customers, and to 1,966 municipalities for street lighting. The total capital 
invested in the industry for all classes of plant was $1,229,988,951 and 
ranked higher than that in any other Canadian manufacturing industry. 
The average was $215 per h.p. of all primary equipment. Only 60 p.c. of 
this, however, was for generating equipment, dams, etc., the remainder 
being for transmission lines, distribution plant and offices. The net rev- 
enue for 1981 amounted to $123,037,639 and averaged only 0°75 cent per 
k.w-h. produced. The consumer, of course, paid more than this, as he paid 
for all line and transformer losses, but rates are much lower in Canada 
than in most other countries. Whereas the average cost per k.w.h. for all 
domestic uses, 2.e., lighting houses, cooking, etc., in the United States was 
5:78 cents in 1931, in Canada the cost was less than half this and in 
Ottawa averaged less than 1 cent per k.w.h. for a monthly consumption 
of 300 kwh. and still less for higher consumptions. The average monthly 
output of the large central electric stations in Canada, 1926-1932, is shown 
below. | 


Average Monthly Output, Central Electric Stations in Canada, 1926-32 


(Thousands of kilowatt hours) 


Year From From Total 
Water Fuel 
1926S i aces cs on ee CE Leto ena 991,041 16,746 1,007,787 
LOPE 8 Susy de sige. S75) ee epee coatecep shee eae hte sen emer dey te 1,193,481 18,944 1,212,425 
TO QS i, abe ee Ol ete ae Peete Rae coho aes) Rae eaP ere 1,340,292 21,192 1,361,376 
TQ 20 be Nk LOR Sara eae RU TE ee mT OR Rae tt cesT RU Se tora 1,441, 203 27,622 1,468, 825 
ph!S 0 Sane A ae ORE AR UN Ee. 3 8a ee tale Sk eae lo 1,463,330 25, 230 1,488,560 


13) Re re ene Sieh fac 2 ke ee eee eo honoce 1,339,907 26,071 1,365,978 
1932: (Qumonths average): secs meee cotati tener rete aie 1,264, 280 26,101 1,290,381 


CHAPTER VIII 
THE FISHERIES OF CANADA 


The Canadian Fishing Grounds.—Canada’s extensive fishing grounds 
border the Atlantic and the Pacific and also include an unrivalled inland 
fresh-water system of lakes and rivers. On the Atlantic, from Grand 
Manan to Labrador, the coast line, not including lesser bays and indenta- 
tions, measures over 5,000 miles. The bay of Fundy, 8,000 square miles in 
extent, the gulf of St. Lawrence, fully ten times that size, and other ocean 
waters comprise not less than 200,000 square miles, or over four-fifths of 
the fishing area of the North Atlantic. In addition, there are 15,000 square 
miles of Atlantic inshore waters controlled entirely by the Dominion. 
Large as are these areas they represent only a part of the fishing grounds 
of Canada. The Pacific coast of the Dominion measures 7,180 miles in 
length and is exceptionally well sheltered, while throughout the interior 
is a series of lakes which together contain more than half of the fresh 
water on the planet, Canada’s share of the Great Lakes alone amounting 
to over 34,000 square miles—a total which does not include lake Winni- 
peg (9,398 square miles), lake Manitoba and others of even greater area. 


A Fish Cannery in British Columbia. 
Courtesy, Department of the Interior. 


Still more important than the extent of the Canadian fishing grounds 
is the quality of their product. Food fish improve in proportion to the 
purity and coldness of the waters in which they are taken and, by this 
standard, the Canadian cod, halibut, herring, mackerel, whitefish and sal- 
mon are the peers of any in the world. By far the most valuable fisheries 
of the western hemisphere, if not of the globe, belong to Canada. 
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The Modern Industry—The present fishing industry of Canada is the 
growth of the past 60 years. In 1836 the production of fish in what are 
now the Maritime Provinces had an estimated value of $1,500,000, while 
that of Lower Canada was about $1,000,000. In 1870 total production was 
worth $6,500,000 and was again more than doubled by 1878. In the ’90’s 
it passed $20,000,000 and in 1912, $34,000,000. In 1930 the value was 
$48,000,000 and, in 1931, $30,500,000. The above figures represent the total 
value of fish marketed, whether in a fresh, dried, canned or otherwise 
prepared state. 

The following tables show the production of the industry by prov- 
inces for the years 1900, 1914 and 1931, and the production by principal 
kinds for the years 1930 and 1931. 


Growth of the Fisheries by Provinces, 1900, 1914 and 1931 


Value of Production Per cent from each 
Province Province 

1900 1914 1931 1900 1914 1931 

$ $ $ p.c. p.c. p.e 
Prince Edward Island........... 1,059,193 | 1,261,666 | 1,078,901 4-9 4-1 3-5 
INOVE: SCOLIA Tee coh eee re 7,809,152 7,780,191 7,986,711 36-2 24-7 26-2 
New. Brunswickss.s0. 00 «seeenre se 3,769,742 | 4,940,083 4,169,811 17-5 15-8 13-7 
CUS ECR rete sy ero isicsaus shares 1,989,279 | 1,924,430 | 1,952,894 9-2 6-2 6-4 
Ontario oe see eee ios ees 1,333,294 2,755,291 2,477,131 6-2 8-8 8-1 
Manitobassannte eee ee 455,749 849,422 1,241,575 { 9.1} 2°7 4-1 
Saskatchewan a sha lsratete ale (ele aie) whole vouels } 262 410 1325 017 Bile 963 J 0 “4 1 0 
Alipertagtc tes. a teeta care aeN eee : 86,720 153 , 897 1-2 0°3 0:5 
‘British’ Columbiaw canons 4,878,820 | 11,515,086 | 11,108,873 22-7 36-8 36-4 
Vikoniees Seca cee eee not known 69,725 29,550 - 0-2 0-1 
Totalsyeia 7 4a see ee 21,557,639 | 31,264,631 | 30,517,306 | 100-0; 100-0 100-0 

Fisheries Production by Principal Kinds, 1930 and 1931 
(Each over $1,000,000 in value and arranged by value in 1931) 
1930 1931 
Kind Quantity Value Quantity Value 
Caught Marketed Caught Marketed 
$ $ 

Salmon tits, ere eae eet sto ane Cwt.| 2,362,529 | 17,731,891 1,343,701 7,972,017 
TODStErB eet en cee ane LE eee as 407,265 | 5,214,643 435,490 5, 037,028 
Cod eee eee ir ils MP hoe AT i oan Ee es 1,662,421 4,288,813 1,463,626 2,827,350 
Fb erring tte cee eee ee eee ni shunt of 2,190,776 2,623,174 2,462,751 2,330, 044 
ali DuUt tecniteet ore ee eerie ata ss 282, 605 2,871,455 210,926 1,780, 044 
Wihitetish fii. torte ater rar aey: 169,747 | 1,818,941 156,215 1,425,311 
Flraddocks (S002, 6 sie ae eae ee ane fe 486,344 1,851, 724 363, 850 1,362,876 


The fisheries also employ considerable capital and labour. In the 
primary operations of catching the fish the total capital represented by | 
vessels, boats, nets, traps, weirs, wharves, etc., was about $26,000,000 in 
1931, of which $21,000,000 was invested in the sea fisheries and over 
$5,000,000 in the inland fisheries. Employees in these primary operations 
numbered 62,000. In the secondary operations of fish-canning and 
-curing, the establishments numbered nearly 700, the capital invested was 
about $19,000,000 and the employees numbered 13,000 for 1931. 
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Trade —Although the domestic consumption of fish in Canada is in- 
-ereasing, the trade still depends largely upon foreign markets. Perhaps 
60 p.c. of the annual catch is an average export. In the calendar year 
1931, total exports amounted to $25,848,585, of which $11,420,659 went to 
the United States and $5,707,854 to the United Kingdom. The most 
important single export is canned salmon (to the United Kingdom and 
European markets), followed closely by cod, dry salted (to the West 
Indies, South America, etc.). For fresh fish, especially whitefish and 
lobsters, the United States is the chief market. In brief, Canada’s export 
trade in fish falls below that of the United Kingdom and Norway alone. 
Canadian imports of fish in 1931 amounted to $2,653,894, of which 33 p.c. 
came from the United States; 41 p.c. of the imports were canned fish, 
chiefly sardines. 


Freshly Boiled Lobster 
ready for canning. 


Lobster Fishing in New Brunswick.—Pulling the traps. 
Courtesy Canadian Government Motion Picture Bureau 


The expansion described above was featured by numerous changes in 
conditions. In early days the cod and haddock of the Atlantic were the 
most important items of the catch; to-day British Columbia, with her — 
enormous salmon and halibut fisheries, takes the lead among the provinces 
(a leadership that in earlier times belonged to Nova Scotia), accounting 
for nearly half of the catch. The lobster fishery of Eastern Canada has 
also become vastly more important, until it is now the largest fishery of 
the kind in the world. But the greatest element of change has been con- 
tributed by improvements in the methods of catching and preparing the 
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fish, and especially by the development of the fish-canning industry. In 
1870 there were but three lobster canneries on the Atlantic coast of Can- 
ada; in 1931 these canneries numbered over 300, employing nearly 6,000 
people; 30,000,000 lobsters is a normal catch. The salmon canneries of 
the Pacific are all large ones and numbered 35 in 1931. The salmon pack 
of the province in that year amounted to 685,104 cases of 48 lb. each, an 
output much below normal, the small operations being due to the fact that 
there was a large carry-over from the preceding year, which, owing to the 
generally depressed economic conditions, had not been absorbed by the 
market. 


Materials Used and Values of Products of Fish-Canning and -Curing 
Establishments, 1929-1931 


Material and Product 1929 1930 1931 
$ $ 3 
Material used— 
Bish se eet ete IN Ere. a det, 17,061, 702 15,939,137 9,137,505 
Balt se eeanue. chee ees 8, te DUN ant AED ea 413, 722 348,201 351,781 
Gontainersscrere on ee ee SO OE eae 3,802,791 4,569,026 2,220,770 
Other oy oir Bee eke eens Sr a are oe a ee 218,644 225,125 210,778 
Tota LSet tee tech er ee ee 21,496, 859 21,081,489 11,920, 834 
Products— 
Fish marketed for consumption, fresh.............. 9,057, 253 7,639,557 5,168,401 
Fish canned, cured or otherwise prepared.......... 25,909, 007 25,830,001 13, 658.492 
Totaleses con en ieee a ae eee oe 34, 966, 260 32,973,308 18, 826, 893 


Game Fish—The foregoing is a purely industrial and commercial sur- 
vey. Fishing for sport, however, has its economic side in a country of 
such famous game fish as the salmon of the Restigouche, the black bass of 
the Quebec and Ontario highlands, the trout of the Nipigon and the 
salmon and rainbow trout of British Columbia. A considerable public 
revenue is derived from the leasing of waters in sparsely settled districts 
to clubs and individuals for sporting purposes. Several hundreds of guides 
find employment in this field during the summer months. 

The Government and the Fisheries—The Dominion Department of 
Fisheries (first established on a separate basis in 1930) controls the tidal 
waters of the Maritime Provinces and British Columbia, and the fisheries 
of the Magdalen islands in Quebec province. The non-tidal fisheries of 
the Maritime Provinces, Ontario and the Prairie Provinces, and both the 
tidal and non-tidal fisheries of Quebec (except the Magdalen islands) are 
controlled by the respective provinces, but the right of fisheries legisla- 
tion for all provinces rests with the Dominion Government. A large staff 
of inspectors, officers and guardians is employed to enforce the fishery 
laws, and a fleet of vessels patrols the coastal and inland waters to prevent 
poaching and to assist in the carrying out of the regulations. The main 
object of legislation has been the prevention of depletion, the enforcement 
of close seasons, the forbidding of pollutions and obstructions, and the 
regulation of nets, gear, and of fishing operations generally. The Goy- 
ernment has also taken steps from time to time in the field of direct 
assistance to the industry, including fish collection services on the Atlantic 
coast; the broadcasting by radio of reports of weather probabilities, bait 
and ice supplies, ice conditions along the coast, and prevailing local 
market prices; the payment of bounties (under the Washington Treaty) ; 
and instruction in improved methods of curing fish. In addition an ex- 
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tensive system of fish culture has been organized, the Dominion operat- 
ing, in 1931, 23 main hatcheries, 9 subsidiary hatcheries, and 7 salmon 
retaining ponds, while stations for the conduct of biological research into 
the numerous complex problems furnished by the fisheries are estab- 
lished at Halifax, N.S., St. Andrews, N.B., and Nanaimo and Prince 
Rupert, B.C. The expenditure of the Dominion on the fisheries in the 
fiscal year ended 1932 was $2,045,891. 


Fishermen closing-in a 
Seine Net 


Government Protection of the Fisheries—A National Defence seaplane among 
fishing boats on the Fraser river. 
Courtesy Canadian Government Motion Picture Bureau 


The fisheries of Canada have more than held their relative place 
among the industries in recent vears, and there is now a wider realiza- 
tion than ever before of the value of the fisheries resources in our na- 
tional economy. The convention held in Ottawa in September, 1931, by 
the Canadian Fisheries Association showed the close organization of the 
different branches of the industry, the solid basis attained, and the Do- 
minion-wide spirit displayed by the various interests representing the in- 
dustry from coast to coast. 
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CHAP THRE 
THE FUR TRADE 


The Modern Industry —Although the rapid advance of settlement has 
greatly restricted the reservoir of fur-bearing animal life cradled in the vast 
expanses of northern Canada, yet, after nearly three and a half centuries 
of exploitation, Canada still holds a foremost place in the ranks of the 
world’s fur-producing countries. 

Raw furs are at present the only economic return from hundreds of 
thousands of square miles of the area of the Dominion and are a resource 
in which all the provinces and territories have a share. 


* A Corner of a Fox Farm, 
Charlottetown, P.E.I.— 
Inset: A prize pedigree 
fox. Note the ideal 
conditions of shade in 
the main picture. Pro- 
tection from the hot sun of summer is necessary to successful fox ranching. 


Courtesy Department of the Interior. 


Commencing with the year 1881, records of the value of raw fur pro- 
duction were obtained in the decennial censuses, but from 1920 the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics has issued annual reports, prepared from 
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statements furnished by the Provincial Game Departments, which are 
based on returns of licensed fur traders. In 1881 the value of pelts taken 
was $987,555; by 1910 it had become $1,927,550; the figures for the sea- 
sons ended June 30, 1921-31 are given below. The values given are 
the market values of the pelts taken by trappers and those sold from fur 
farms. ‘The proportion of the latter has risen from about 3:5 p.c. of the 
total value for earlier years of the decade to 11 p.c. in 1927-28, 13 p.c. in 
1928-29, 19 p.c. in 1929-30 and 26 p.c. in 1930-31, thus indicating the grow- 
ing importance of fur farming (see p. 102). 


Numbers and Values of Pelts Taken, Seasons 1920-21 to 1930-31 


Number of Number of 
Season Pelts Total Season Pelts Total 
Taken Value Taken Value 
$ $ 

192050 tensor conn, ac 2,936,407 10,151,594 || 1925-26........... 3,686,148 15,072,244 
LOZ SOO ne SS ore 4,366,790 LT ASSeS67 WN 192622 7 os clea: 4, 289, 233 18,864,126 
1922523 cmt aie oe 4,963,996 16,761,567 || 1927-28........... 3,601,153 18,758,177 
1923-24 eee ted 4,207,593 15,643,817 || 1928-29........... 5,150,328 18,745,473 
1O2C 25 eee cme ere 3,820,326 15,441,564 || 1929-30........... 3,798,444 12,158,376 
1930-3 1ats fe 4,060,356 11,681,221 


Among the provinces and territories, Ontario now ranks first with 
nearly 19 p.c. of the total valuation, followed in order by Quebec, 18 p.c., 
the Northwest Territories, 17 p.c., Saskatchewan and Alberta, each with 
nearly 10 p.c. 


Shipment of Furs at a Northern Hudson Bay Company Post destined for 
London, England—tThere are 14,000 skins in the shipment, chiefly musk- 
rat, bear and wolverine. 


Courtesy Department of the Interior. 


In order of value in 1980-31, silver fox with $3,216,217, or 28 p.c. of 
the total, took first place, supplanting muskrat, which has been Canada’s 
chief fur producer during the last decade, although beaver was supreme in 
earlier days. Muskrat pelts, valued at $2,143,148 compared with $1,781,657 
last year, ranged second, white fox being third with a production valued 
at $1,669,701. Mink, beaver, red fox, ermine (weasel), and marten were 
next in the order given. : 
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Tf all fox pelts (silver, patch, white, blue and red) are grouped together, 
the combined value reached $5,767,449, 49 p.c. of the total for all furs. 
The only furs which show increases in the numbers of pelts taken are fox 
(silver, white and blue), mink and otter. All-furs were sold at lower 
average prices than for several years; silver fox, for example, dropped 
from $80.95 per pelt in 1980 to $44.78 in 1931, white fox from $32.94 to 
$23.23, mink from $12.42 to $9.32 and beaver from $21.46 to $14.77. 

Canadian manufactures of fur goods, including the dressing and dyeing 
of raw furs, have shown a rapid growth in recent years, the gross produc- 
tion having increased from about 5 million dollars in 1920 to $17,359,592 
in 1930, the latest year for which statistics of manufactures are available. 
In the latter year there were 226 establishments employed in the industry 
and wages and salaries paid out amounted to $4,272,725. The cost of raw 
materials, largely raw furs, amounted to $9,753,282 and thus the net value 
of $7,606,310 was added in the process of manufacture. 

Accompanying the growth of manufactures has been a stimulation of 
the import trade in raw furs, including the pelts of many animals not 
taken in Canada, but also including Canadian varieties which have found 
their way to the main world markets through the auction sales. For the 
12 months ended June 30, 1924, imports of raw furs were $7,505,328, and by 
1929 they had risen to $13,289,043. The imports for the 12 months ended 
June, 1930 ($7,518,885) and June, 1931 ($5,455,483) reflected the conditions 
existing after Oct., 1929, to an abnormal degree—not entirely an unex- 
pected circumstance in the case of a commodity so characteristically in 
the luxury class. 


Export Trade—Prior to the War, London and Leipzig held the posi- 
tions of outstanding fur markets of the world, but during 1914-18 St. 
Louis captured the supremacy for the United States, although since the 
War London has regained her former prestige. A result of the changed 
situation thus brought about has been that Montreal, Winnipeg and, to a 
lesser extent, Edmonton have become important fur marts for buyers from 
the larger world centres. Montreal held the first fur auction sale to take 
place in Canada in 1920. Auctions are now held quarterly at Montreal, 
and regular sales are also held at Winnipeg and Edmonton. 

A century ago the value of furs exported exceeded that of any other 
Canadian product; the total output is not seriously declining, but exports 
for the year 1981 were only about 1:9 p.c. of our total exports of Cana- 
dian merchandise, owing to the rapid growth of other branches of our 
external trade. The trend of export valuations over the past ten years 
was definitely upward until 1929, although the trend of prices generally 
was downward. Since 1929 exports have fallen from a value of $24,565,000 
to $15,094,000 in 1981 without materially changing the percentage to total 
exports. Of the total export valuation of furs in 1931, 54 p.c. went to 
the United Kingdom and 387 p.c. to the United States. 


Fur Farming—In the early days of the fur trade it was the practice 
for trappers to keep foxes caught in warm weather alive until the fur was 
prime; from this has arisen the modern industry of fur farming. The 
industry is devoted chiefly to the raising of the silver fox, a colour phase 
of the common red fox established through experience in breeding. But 
although the fox is of chief importance, other kinds of fur-bearers are being 
successfully raised in captivity among which are mink, raccoon, skunk, 
marten, fisher, coyote and badger. Again, within the past few years ex- 
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tensive areas of marsh land have been profitably utilized for the raising 
of muskrats, and this branch of the industry is expanding rapidly. The 
number of fur farms in Canada in 1930 was 6,524, compared with 5,513 in 
1929 and 4,326 in 1928. During the five-year period 1926-30 the number 
increased ‘by 137 p.c. Fox, mink and raccoon farms are the chief kinds 
numbering 5,070, 793 and 301 respectively. 


The total number of fur-bearing animals born on fur: farms in 1939, 
exclusive of muskrat and beaver, was 138,808, compared with 98,126 in 
1929, and the number which died from various causes was 24,040, compared 
with 18,922 the previous year. For muskrat and beaver no exact data can 
be supplied, but estimates made by the operators of the farms give 93,857 
of the former and 199 of the latter born in 1930 compared with 327,510 
and 121 in 1929. The numbers killed for pelts were 99,279 in 1930 and 
49,992 in 1929, and the numbers of pelts sold were 77,657 valued at 
$3,096,270 in 1980 and 38,311 valued at $2,304,910 in 1929. The total num- 
ber of all kinds of animals sold from farms in 1930 was 24,500 valued at 
$1,828,545 and for 1929, 35,422 valued at $4,474,753. Silver fox in 1930 
contributed 77 p.c. of this total and the highest price received during the 
year for a silver fox was $800 compared with $1,500 in the previous year. 

In spite of the rapid growth of the industry there are no signs that fur 
farming is overdone. Canada is regarded abroad as the best source of 
silver foxes for breeding and large numbers have been exported at good 
prices to the United States and Europe. The quality of the pelt does not 
appear to have suffered in captivity and there are many breeders who 
maintain that finer skins are derivable from farms than were ever secured 
from the wild spaces. 


CHAPTER, < 
THE MANUFACTURES OF CANADA 


The present century has witnessed the chief forward movement in 
Canadian manufactures, mainly as the result of two great influences: 
firstly, the “boom” accompanying the opening up of the West, which 
greatly increased the demand for manufactured goods of all kinds and 
especially construction materials; and secondly, the War, which not only 
created enormous new demands but left a permanent imprint upon the 
variety and efficiency of Canadian plants. In 1910, when the first of these 
influences was but partly felt, the gross value of Canadian manufacturing 
production had risen to $1,166,000,000, the capital invested to $1,248,000,000, 
and the number of employees to 515,000; but by 1920, the gross 
value of Canadian manufactured products was no less than $3,772,000,000, 
the capital invested $3,372,000,000, and the number of employees 609,586. 
Hundreds of millions of capital had been attracted from outside (see p. 
50) in achieving this striking result. After 1920 the figures declined, but 
subsequent gains brought them back for 1929 to even higher levels than 
1920, as the accompanying table shows. The 1930 figures, as expected, 
indicated a reduced gross production of 14-9 p.c. although the net produc- 
tion, due to the proportionately greater reduction in the cost of materials, 
was only 11°8 p.c. 


The Canadian Rubber Goods Industry.—Processing rubber footwear. 
Courtesy Canadian Government Motion Picture Bureau 
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Historical Summary of Statistics of Manufactures, 1870-1930 
Estab- en Salaries Cost Net Gross 
Year lish- Capital ieoeee an of Value of Value of 
ments Beyes Wages Materials | Products? | Products 
No. $ No. $ $ $ $ 

NS Ordre nrcres ors 41,259 77,964,020) 187,942) 40,851,009) 124,907,846) 96,709,927| 221,617,773 
ESSOM eee ccteve 49,722 165,302,623) 254,935} 59,429,002) 179,918,593} 129,757,475) 309,676,068 
S902 peat 75,964 353,213,000! 369,595) 100,415,350} 250,759,292) 219,088,594} 469, 847,886 
L900 eens ss 14, 650 446,916,487) 339,173] 113,249,350) 266,527,858) 214,525,517] 481,053,375 
LOT OMe Eee esate 19,218] 1,247,583,609| 515,203} 241,008,416) 601,509,018] 564,466, 621/1,165,975,639 
O20 eer itereete 23,351) 3,371,940,653| 609,586) 732,120,585)2,085,271,649|1,686,978,408)/3,772,250,057 
US PAUCK, Sent 23,597| 5,083,014, 754] 694,434] 813,049, 842/2,032,020,975)1,997,350,365|4 029,371,340 
LOS ORS cet 24,020} 5,203,316, 760) 644,439] 736,092, 766|1,666,983,902|1,761,986,726/3 428,970,628 


1 Includes all establishments employing five hands or over. 

2 Includes all establishments irrespective of the number of employees but excludes Construction, 
Custom and Repair Work. 

3 Gross value less cost of materials. 


According to the latest census available, Canada possessed, in 1930, 
24,020 manufacturing establishments with capital investment in lands, 
buildings, equipment, etc., amounting to $5,203,316,760, employing 644,439 
persons with salaries and wages amounting to $736,092,766. They consumed 
$1,666,983,902 worth of raw materials (not including fuel) and produced 
goods to the value of $3,428,970,628. Owing to the prevailing conditions, 
it is estimated that the value of production in 1931 will be about 20 p.c. 
lower than in the previous year. 


Census of Manufactures, 1930 


: Estab- Salaries Cost Net Gross 
es = lish- Capital ta and of Value of Value of 
P ments st Wages Materials | Products! | Products 
Province No. $ No. $ $ $ 
PRR ee ee 267| 3,441,958} 2,055 788,106} 2,546,827 1,708,139} 4,254,966 
NYS Ae tor. 1,302) 133,671,163] 21,069} 17,537,690} 44,506,178] 41,296,743) 85,802,921 
NEB eee 924) 140,611,530] 18,422) 14,988,441] 33,897,264) 29,570,998] 63,468,262 
Quebec 7,410]1,727,064,388| 204,802] 216,835,675] 462,244,278] 560,036, 409}1,022,280,687 
Ontariows eee 9, 888/2,431,369,848] 307,477| 370, /81,452| 836,666,780) 876,358, 542|1,713,025,322 
Manitoba...... 937| 188,413,164] 26,488} 33,941,235) 74,761,265} 67,663,725) 142,424,990 
Saskewes tercteee 750| 65,486,140) 7,248! 9,229,593) 35,608,157} 26,668,609] 62,276,766 
ea seater tc 845) 109,930,271) 14,099} 17,092,038; 538,621,884} 40,692,898) 94,314, 782 
Ce ani 
NOUR Ses bon 1,697] 403,328,298) 42,779] 54,898,541] 123,131,269) 117,990,663] 241,121,932 
Canada....| 24,020/5,203,316,760| 644,439] 736,092, 766)1,666,983 ,902]1,761,986,726/3,428,970,628 
Industrial 
Group 
Vegetable...... 5,041] 569,403,769} 84,182) 85,259,243] 357,510,340) 314,513,326) 672,023, 666 
Nimaley se 4,341] 233,334,972] 57,657) 55,564,398) 285,328,411] 132,212,467) 417,540,878 
Textiles :.2. ne 1,886} 368,567,643) 109,576] 97,903,096) 184,563,865) 177,250,868) 361,814, 733 
Wood and paper) 7, 816/1,221,357,252| 156,724] 174,406,889) 268,249,293! 368,350,618] 636,599,911 
Tron, ete... 1,196) 757,797,256) 119,987] 165,429,608) 281,713,862] 288,032,111] 569,745,973 
Non-ferrous 
IMOUAIS ay von 429) 325,605,549) 38,756) 52,319,027] 111,738,411] 138,720,310] 250,458,721 
Non-metallics. . 1,234] 336,018,922) 29,868) 39,241,165] 107,206,674) 109,606,153] 216,812,827 
Chemicals..... 591] 168,119,152} 15,503) 21,041,789} 48,165,038} 71,804,599] 119,969, 637 
Miscellaneous. . 452} 84,912,229} 14,328) 17,640,108} 22,508,008) 35,458,129] © 57,966,137 
Central electric 
stations...... 1,034/1,138,200,016| 17,858) 27,287,443 - | 126,038,145) 126,038,145 


1 Gross value less cost of materials. 
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The great development in Canadian manufactures since the War has 
been stimulated by the fact that foreign firms have realized the splendid 
field which Canada furnishes for the establishment of branch factories 
and have invested large amounts of capital in varied enterprises which 
have provided employment for Canadian labour. There is every reason 
to think that this movement will be further encouraged as a result of the 
Imperial Economic Conference of 1932, see p. 44. 

The classification of industries followed in the latter part of the table 
on page 105 indicates the important position of the Iron and Its Products 
group in Canadian industry. Space permits of the treatment of but one 
group and this is selected for treatment this year. 


Thirty-five-inch blooming- 
mill rolling-tram 
working steel ingots 
down to bloom, 


Sydney, N.S. 


Open hearth furnaces in 
a plant at Hamilton, Ont. 


Canadian Iron and Steel Industry. 


The manufacture of iron and steel and their products is one of Can- 
ada’s basic industries. Iron ore is not now produced in Canada as the 
known deposits, though extensive, are not of sufficiently high grade to 
permit economic recovery under present conditions. Yet there has been 
built up a primary steel industry of considerable importance and the 
secondary or fabricating industries have been expanding steadily to meet 
the country’s increasing requirements. 

There are now 4 concerns which make pig iron in Canada, one being 
in Nova Scotia and 3 in Ontario. The former uses Nova Scotia coal and 
iron ore from the great Wabana deposits which it controls on Bell Island, 
Newfoundland, while the Ontario works are dependent on foreign ore and 
coal which are brought from the United States. These companies have 
blast furnaces with a rated capacity of 1:5 million tons of pig iron per 
annum but the highest tonnage yet attained was 1,080,160 long tons in 1929. 
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Open hearth steel furnaces and rolling-mills are also operated by these 
companies which produce steel ingots, blooms and billets, bars, rods, rails, 
structural shapes, plates, sheets, rail fastenings, etc. Including electric 
steel furnaces, there were 27 steel plants in operation in 1930 which with 
the 16 rolling mills, 4 pig iron plants and 2 ferro-alloy plants represented 
a capital of $112,000,000 and employed 9,723 hands to produce primary 
products worth $52,588,935. 

Among the secondary industries, the production and maintenance of 
railway cars, locomotives and parts is of first importance. In 1930, there 
were 37 plants for this purpose and 25,952 workers were employed. The 
value of products was $104,922,701, which was $22,000,000 lower than in 
1929. 


Filling and Sealing Milk Bottles at a City Dairy Plant. 


Courtesy Canadian Government Motion Picture Bureuu 


Automobile manufacturing is one of Canada’s largest industries with 
a total payroll of $19,473,782, products valued at $101,677,487 and a capital 
investment of $90,671,678. These figures are for 1980 which was a poor 
year and are hardly indicative of the real importance of this industry. 
In 1929, for instance, 16,485 people were employed in the 17 plants then 
in operation and cars and parts worth $177,315,593 were produced for the 
home and export markets. Recently a number of new auto and truck 
factories have been established in Canada and there are now 21 factories 
in operation with a yearly capacity of about 400,000 vehicles. 

The export trade in automobiles and parts reached its peak in 1929 
when cars and parts worth $47,005,671 were shipped to other countries. 
In 1920 this market declined to $20,386,354. 
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There are also numerous works for the manufacture of machinery, 


agricultural implements, 


sheet metal products, 


foundry products and 


similar articles of iron and steel and the variety of products made in 
these establishments is increasing yearly. 

Leading Individual Industries, 1980-——-Compared with 1929, there has 
been very little change in the order of the ten leading industries when 
arranged according to gross production although there has been an appre- 


ciable decrease in the value of production in nearly every case. 


In 1930 


pulp and paper was again in the lead, followed by slaughtering and meat 
packing, and flour and grist-mill products as in 1929 but central electric 
stations, which in the earlier year ranked fifth, was in fourth place in 
1930. The automobile industry fell from fourth place in 1929 to ninth’ 
place in 1930 with a reduction of nearly 43 p.c. in the value of gross pro- 
duction. The electrical apparatus and supplies industry improved its posi- 


tion slightly. 


Principal Statistics of Twenty-five Leading Industries, 1930 


Industry 


Pulprandipaners eee eee 


Slaughtering and meat 
DaACking As eee cere ays 
Flour and grist-mill pro- 
UGUSER We Ain Maen eg eeretaiaterevene 
Central electric stations..... 
Sawmilishy wesc coronene 


Railway rolling stock....... 
Electrical apparatus and sur- 

DIIOS Pests Weed Siesireteereierets 
IATLOMODIIES Sener ceeiteer 
Non-ferrous metal smelting 

andirennings ssn. chee eee 
Petroleum products......... 
Tobacco, cigars and cig- 

ATOLLES hs Neca clea arernceanes 
Castings and forgings........ 
Rubber goods, including 

fOOtWeAres cocns atone 
Bread and other bakery 

PTOCUCUSs seen tree ic eerie 
Printing and publishing...... 
Clothing, women’s factory. . 
Biscuits, confectionery, cho- 

colate, cto. Ae en. oee 
Breweries Murti se eran 
Hosiery, knitted goods and 

LADTIC CLOVES: ee ee ee 
Machinery Vathienc ci ceete 
Primary iron and steel...... 
Cotton yarn and cloth....... 
Sheet metal products........ 
Sugar refineries............. 


Totals, Twenty-five Lead- 
ing Industries! . 4... sae 


Grand Totals, All Indus- 
CICS tee SC occtsemert ee 


Percentages of Twenty-five 
Leading Industries to All 
Industrieshave niin: aw, 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments 


Capital 


Em- 
ployees 


Salaries 
and 
Wages 


Cost 
of 
Materials 


Gross 
Value of 
Products! 


109| 714,437,104 
76| 60,778,996 


1,277} 62,617,007 
1, 034]1,138,200,016 


3,531 
2,698 
37 


149 
16 


14 
28 


103 
340 


47 
2,697 
776 
455 


280 
73 


167 
174 
49 
33 
155 
8 


14,326)3, 


24,020/5, 


59-64 


181,116,933 
50,502, 406 
95,785, 640 


102,979, 896 
90, 671, 678 


175,010, 686 
70,334,381 


51,376,115 
100,318,189 


69,164,512 


51,914,170 
66, 860, 624 
23,432,441 


54,406, 093 
67,637,142 


65,047,351 
69,454,103 
112,079, 926 
78,542,804 
53,368, 130 
43,855, 155 


70-10 


33, 207 
9,290 


5,923 
17,858 
43 ,457 
11,980 
25,952 


20,568 
12,541 


8,626 
5,134 


8,905 
20,499 


15,163 


17,736 
17,063 
16,782 


12,291 
4,642 


18,570 
11,044 
9,723 
16,999 
8,728 
2,281 


58-18 


45,774,976 
12,114, 667 


6,679,113 
27, 287, 443 
28,512,901 
13,071,916 
37,625,050 


26, 260,004 
19,473,782 


13,796,124 
8,190,130 


7,837,711 
25, 871,261 


15,895,479 


19,444, 533 
26,937,052 
16,483,011 


11,104, 668 
6,756, 634 


15,057,147 
15, 089, 887 
14,934,325 
13, 004, 793 
10,452, 887 
3,560, 260 


59-94 


81,992, 255 
129, 004,327 
119,677,686 


72,956,762 
80,559, $41 
60,289, 445 


43,111,629 
66,924,019 


45,310,472 
71,800,429 


24, 286,734 
28, 262, 602 


28,821,759 


36, 582, 843 
15,993,916 
35, 759,351 


25,044,901 
16, 534, 273 


25,509, 913 
18,326,621 
22,765, 648 
27,975,574 
25,090,342 
30,610,701 


67-98 


215, 674, 246 
164,029, 953 


144, 855, 946 
126,038,145 
121,142,985 
113,018,789 
104,922,701 


104,577,790 
101,677,487 


100, 946, 136 
91,787,205 


85,671,786 
74,233,671 


73,752,673 


73,594, 894 
72,013,171 
61,815, 948 


58,059, 602 
57,521,089 


54,117,924 
53, 749, 482 
52,588,935 
48, 692,878 
47,067,479 
42,935,722 


64-58 


1 Net value of production can he obtained by deducting cost of materials from these figures 
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On the basis of net value, or value added by manufacture, the order 
of importance of the industries in 1930 was very different from that based 
on gross values, The pulp and paper industry was foremost in this respect 
also, but it was followed by central electric stations; electrical apparatus; 
tobacco, cigars and cigarettes; printing and publishing; and non-ferrous 
metal smelting, in the order given. In salaries and wages paid the pulp 
and paper industry is followed by: railway rolling stock, sawmills, central 
electric stations, printing and publishing, and electrical apparatus, in the 
order named, 

The leading centres of manufactures to-day are Montreal and Toronto, 
with totals of $532,000,000 and $522,000,000, respectively. After these 
come Hamilton with $167,000,000, Winnipeg with $94,000,000, and Van- 
couver with $91,000,000. There are 10 other places having manufactures 


of $30,000,000 or over. 


Leading Manufacturing Cities of Canada, 1930 


Estab- Salaries Cost Gross 
City or Town lish- Capital Em- an of Value of 
ments ployees Wages Materials | Products 
No. $ No. $ $ $ 

Montreal nas Arion aee ee 1,825) 485,332,181} 98,905] 115,753,191] 250,718,415) 532,404, 756 
‘LOLONtOm ence Roenite see tie oe 2,320} 524,161,983) 94,745) 121,221,281] 253,974,080] 521,540,080 
Hismiltone- apm eee ete 439] 214,227,256] 31,053} 39,661,672} 75,785,992] 166,910,535 
Winnipeg............ ETE hed 519] 123,781,546) 19,749) 25,844,816] 45,720,081] 94,407,201 
Viancouvers)cstais tun een 681) 128,684,902} 16,068} 20,874,524) 45,730,258} 90,975,000 
Hondonen 4. ee eae 228} 46,838,810} 9,366) 11,014,370] 17,786,502} 45,497,024 
Hastawindsor conan acer 14] 41,428,765 6,004} 9,778,461} 25,652,099) 44,123,658 
FSiGChenern..dhidss oes casino 135} 38,911,220} 8,374) 8,928,433) 18,739,948] 41,893,483 
Wshaweaererwcie utara ieee 43} 32,505,290} 5,381 4,522,593] 25,474,132} 41,382,402 
Wilikenvallene o.)) cea 62) 38,022,931 4,694 6,946,923} 22,951,007| 39,586,056 

algary 153} 35,701,054) 5,287) 7,029,185} 22,970,988] 39,230,983 
UCD ECR tse es PS ee 243} 68,153,767} 9,824) 9,349,274) 15,470,992} 38,314,617 
adihreetki vers sae eae 59) 80,842,254] 5,896} 6,296,342} 17,142,507] 37,972,620 
Ottawa. nee rae 208) 57,295,811 8,255| 10,249,988) 14,257,043} 33,104,464 
Peter boroughis.wen eee ere 88} 26,310,208} 5,310) 5,545,738) 17,056,759) 32,021,081 
iBrantiorder eaten near 105} 63,571,322 6,775 7,440,750) 138,941,043] 29,049,118 
DArniaipetics ste oe ake Oe oy 42; 26,128,121 3,202} 4,616,369] 20,427,450] 27,936,512 
BidimoOntones Gene cen rete. 153} 24,760,067} 4,606) 5,987,286} 15,584,973) 27,660,417 
Niagararlialllist ys cassis ee 62| 45,745,986} 2,852} 4,098,130} 8,005,870) 27,152,123 
Regina here he Ane tee Sine ak 84| 35,486,916} 2,758) 4,039,789! 14,729,011} 25,961,543 
Shawinigan Falls............ 23) 178,967,616) 3,573) 4,745,684; 4,531,949} 24,510,936 


Trade in Manufactures—Canada is the second most important manu- 


facturing country in the British Empire. The capacity of Canadian indus- 
tries and the variety of products marketed are such that many classes of 
goods, formerly imported, are now being manufactured in the Dominion 
in sufficient volume not only to meet the requirements of the home mar- 
ket but also for export. To-day Canada sends manufactured goods to 
almost every country in the world. For the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1931, 
these exports reached $495,000,000 in value, whereas in 1900 they were 
below the $100,000,000 mark and fourteen years later were but $159,000,000. 

Among the industrial groups, the vegetable products group occupies 
an important position in trade. Wheat flour, rubber tires, canvas shoes 
with rubber soles, prepared cereal foods, sugar and alcoholic beverages are 
some of the more important articles which enter into the export trade of 
Canada. 
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The important place which the wood and paper group of industries 
occupy in trade is dealt with on p. 84. 

The animal products group is also of great importance, although the 
branches of this group manufacturing food products have shown declined 
production during the years since 1926 and the group as a whole has not 
kept pace with other groups in the volume of production. This has been 
more especially true of the slaughtering and meat-packing, butter and 
cheese, and fish-curing and packing industries. On the other hand, the 
industries where the manufacturing process plays a greater part, such as 
those making wearing apparel and boots and shoes, have recorded sub- 
stantial increases since 1926, although along with all industries thev have. 
generally speaking, felt the effects of the present depression, 


The Ontario Canning Industry.—The testing machine shown above tests each 
can under a pressure of 35 lbs. per sq. inch and automatically rejects 
those found defective. 


Courtesy Canadian Government Motion Picture Bureau. 


The export of socks and stockings has been steadily increasing in both 
volume and value, and reached a new high level in 1930, when 84,833 
dozen pairs, valued at $907,761 were exported. New Zealand and British 
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South Africa were our best customers, importing 58,235 dozen pairs valued 
at $650,575, and 9,488 dozen pairs valued at $105,420, respectively. Of the 
total exports 81,258 dozen pairs valued at $873,839 were absorbed by 
various parts of the British Empire. 


Conditions during 1931 and 1932—Perhaps the best all-round bar- 
ometer of conditions is afforded by the indexes of employment main- 
tained from month to month in the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, and 
based on returns received from establishments having 15 hands and over. 
These industries normally employ about 600,000 work-people. While the 
indexes were lower for each month of 1930 than in 1929, it will be 
noticed from the following table that for the first six months of 1930 they 
were above those for corresponding months of 1928. The effects of the 
depression are clearly evident from the 1931 and 1932 figures, the employ- 
ment afforded in both those years being on a much smaller scale than in 
any of the immediately preceding years. 


Indexes of Employment in Manufactures 


(1926=100) 

Month 1928 | 1929 | 1980 | 1931 | 1932 Month 1928 | 1929 | 1930 | 1931 | 1932 
ee eee 97-9) 107-8} 106-5} 93-7) 83-9] July 1...... 113-1) 120-3) 111-3) 97-2) 85-4 
Hep stinrec.. 102-3) 112-8) 110-2) 96-1; 85-9) Aug. 1...... 115-2] 121-6) 110-2) 94-7) 82-6 
Maret ax 104-7} 115-7) 110-9) 97-6} 87-0) Sept. 1...... 115-9} 119-8) 108-2) 94-7) 83-1 
TUT | secrets 106-6] 116-5) 111-3) 99-7} 87-3) Oct. 1...... 115-7) 120-2) 107-8) 91-8) 84-1 
WENA Die clo oc 109-0; 119-8) 112-4) 100-7} 85-8) Nov. 1...... 115-1} 117-2) 104-6) 88-8) 81-7 
JUNO ME ees 112-6] 121-2] 113-6) 99-4) 86-0] Dec. 1...... 112-9} 112-8) 100-6) 89-6 = 


Practically all the industries classified in the manufacturing group 
were affected by the general inactivity of business; in the important 
lumber, and iron and steel divisions, the losses were especially severe, 
while employment in food, textile, tobacco and beverage, electric current 
and electrical apparatus factories was maintained at a level generally 
above the average for the manufacturing group. 


A Canadian Agricultural Implement Factory. 
Courtesy of Royal Bank 


CHAP THR aL 
CONSTRUCTION 


The construction industry, as here understood, embraces construc- 
tion in transportation and public utilities as well as the more widespread 
municipal and private building operations with their almost complete 
dependence on local demand and with their progress more sensitive to the 
state of the money market and the cyclical fluctuations of general busi- 
ness conditions. 

Transportation and Public Utilities—Railway expenditures for main- 
tenance of way and structures are steadily growing items of operating 
expenses and now reach about 65 million dollars per year for steam rail- 
ways and 3 million dollars per year for electric railways. Capital invest- 
ments in new lines were $22,000,000, and in additions and betterments, 
$43,000,000 (including $19,000,000 for equipment) for steam railways in 
1931, making a total of $65,000,000 as compared with $102,000,000 in 
1930. For electric railways the expenditures on road and equipment 
during 1931 amounted to $3,118,016. 

The good roads program of the Dominion and Provincial Govern- 
ments undertaken largely since the war, has been another large item of 
expenditure. The increased use of motor vehicles for passenger and 
freight movement has been the primary cause of the greatly increased 
expenditures in recent years. During 1931 the expenditures on provincial 


Road Repairing—The extremes of the Canadian climate, as well as heavy 
traffic, increase greatly upkeep expenditures. Repair gangs are a common 
sight in spring and early summer. 

Courtesy Canadian Government Motion Picture Bureau. 
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highways and on local roads receiving subsidies from Provincial Govern- 
ments amounted to $66,000,000 for construction and $22,000,000 for main- 
tenance or a total of $88,000,000 compared with a total of $93,000,000 in 
1930. (See p. 121.) 


Building Operations—The foregoing transportation and public utility 
expenditures have an appreciable stabilizing effect on the industry as 
a whole, and still more have road work and other Government programs 
which tend to increase as other construction work decreases. However 
the greater part of the expenditures on construction are for building 
operations proper, i.e., for houses, factories, business premises, etc. In 
view of the widespread nature of the undertakings, comprehensive figures 
are not easy to obtain, but the totals of construction contracts awarded, 
as compiled by MacLean Building Reports, Ltd., for the latest five com- 
plete years, are as follows: 1927, $418,951,600; 1928, $472,032,600; 1929, 
$576,651,800; 1930, $456,999,600; and 1931, $315,482,000. The table given 
below shows the values of such contracts for the eleven months of 1932 
to Nov. 30, by types of construction, as compared with the same months 
of 1931. 


Construction Contracts Awarded in Canada, eleven months, 1931 
and 1932 


(MacLean Building Reports, Ltd.) 


1931 1932 
Type of Construction 
No. Value No. Value 
$ $ 

INCRE ORNS IS. BES 5 eh oot arn Saree eB Die eee 264 15,771,300 108 1,507,500 
VEST EN COS” SUN ee ree ie cece rc ier el areas, 16,339 62, 204, 100 8,339 26,192,700 
OLAS SIE ES ULC UU Gln isin ich caer keke o atsioncsteee 16,603 77,975, 400 8,447 27,700,200 
Ghunches tease est ery te ate re nets gone he aides 220 7,681,300 150 2,726,800 
IP OKO CRN RITES, Soaring OBR S On Om SU TIOO OC Une Ie 412 3,261,900 371 2,863, 800 
121i ota, coman > SOOO RIE SAAR KOE ES OC On ne ea eee 78 11,547,400 63 3,979,400 
Hebelssands @ubse ee nena s aetni ces akscek 123 2,808, 200 126 1,388,600 
Oimce Burldine sheen ca ee oo ec anew. 143 3,163,700 119 3,190,600 
Bublicaisuilcingcmerenm emer met nes ire hear 512 16,428, 600 314 8, 023,300 
SCHOOlS Seri sarah «oe aR Er ee cele carx Rae 357 17, 249,700 193 6, 735,900 
SLOTES as ae oad ek cs Se Un este bs wie ide lanes 937 8,791,400 881 4,644,900 
AM CYSMERESS. AB oo Holdo Sco HNO S SiGe MENON DIRE DICE 43 1,296, 900 36 643 , 100 
Wisrehousec seems ae mere rn ae cn citer nai cak ens 228 6,317,200 213 4,448,500 
OWLS MBLUSTILESS eee ieee a iti ee eal 8,053 78,646,800 2.466 88,644,900 
LOCALS ING USENUD ene Mn Amie She eae roe Bilas 839 14, 283, 600 S44 7,710,900 
IBTIAE CS Nyce ed Peete eels omen c toaeste tg 506 15, 658, 800 232 7,329, 600 
ID Bwana enrol Wikia io oo cndnodéasmonde mes Se enen bee 154 3,757,800 117 2,176,600 
Sewersimnag aterm ainsus terrier cana sce 1,093 24,190,400 547 10,516,200 
ROLUS AanGasthCets rene tie ae. teastewroare 2,191 40,079,400 1,246 19,419,200 
Generalelineineerinense ss eee nde eneae 429 49,783,000 438 15,184,700 
OCHS TH OPA SUNY: Ao Gan donb be ahd bo ba ROU at Do BHeSs 183, 469, 400 2,600 54,626, 300 
GRANGE TOL Sees aoe ee eras cheer 24,868 804, 224,700 || 13,837 128 , 682,300 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics compiles an estimate of the value 
of construction in 61 cities of Canada as indicated by their building per- 
mits. In 1931 the value of buildings thus authorized was $112,222,845 
as compared with $166,379,325 in 1930. For the first eleven months of 
1932, the unrevised total is $37,922,575. The following table shows the 
value of the building authorized during this period in 1931 and 1932 by the 
61 cities whose returns are tabulated monthly. 
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Building Permits, by Cities, eleven months, 1931 and 1932 


City 


Charlottetown, P.E.I.. 
Halifax, N.S.. Ne 
New Glasgow, NS... 
Sydney, N.S 
Fredericton, N.B...... 
Moncton, Nibaycea ee 
Saint John, N.B....... 
Montreal-Maison- 
neuve, Que..... Gree 
Quebec mate ree 
Shawinigan Falls, Que. 
Sherbrooke, Que....... 
Three Rivers, Que..... 
Westmount, Que....... 
Belleville, Ont......... 


ee 


GaltiOnt saree eee 
Guelph, Ont........... 
HamiltousOnt. secs. 
angeston . ONG a seenen: 
Kitchener, Ont........ 
London OntUeea..- 
Niagara Fails, Ont.... 
Oshawa, Onteneeean oe 
OttawasOntisaeGr, 
Owen Sound, Ont...... 
Peterborough, Ont..... 
Port Arthur, Ont...... 
Stratiord Ont. agss. 
St. Catharines, Ont.... 
Staclhonras Ontere: 


1No building permits reported. 


1931 1932? 
$ $ 
1 
3,279, 855 884, 994 
100,315 35,195 
100, 830 140,344 
140, 295 18,500 
385, 490 155, 630 
1,250,362 423,056 
28,897,786 | 10,345, 833 
3,966,680 | 1,167,430 
28,710 24,910 
707,550 227,100 
233 , 030 107,575 
703 , 063 254,970 
221,504 98,055 
450,126 168, 689 
144,915 53,415 
440,800 293, 950 
212,160 88,363 
209,778 161,445 
4,468,600 | 1,412,700 
528, 922 340, 789 
605, 459 355,488 
1,896,675 545, 695 
142,497 167,906 
145,475 40,939 
3,057,190 | 1,495,490 
77,475 2,415 
278,326 192,364 
339, 005 279,503 
156,790 48,533 
541,099 219,466 
106, 640 44,955 


City 1931 19322 
$ $ 
SATA O Nt anne 157, 296 61,518 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. 426,322 140, 249 
Morento <Onterwsaes 16,877, 691 6,114,198 
York and East York 
Townships, Ont....| 5,777,352 1,588, 983 
Welland, Ont......... 203,576 65,925 
Windsor, Ont........ 369, 262 846, 102 
East Windsor, Ont... 18,580 43,949 
Riverside, Ont... 29,165 2,525 
Sandwich, Ont....... 21,130 12,050 
Walkerville, Ont..... 600, 000 18,000 
Woodstock, Ont...... 134,912 84,720 
Brandon, Man........ 60,741 31,274 
St. Boniface, Man.... 107,120 118, 845 
Winnipeg, Man....... 4,320,100 2,116,400 
Moose Jaw, Sask..... 87,480 357,105 
ReomaiSaskius. vee eG be wav. 276,439 
Saskatoon, Sask..... 2,866,415 528,250 
Calgary, Alta........ 1,886,339 904, 860 
Edmonton, Alta..... 1,372,285 1,087,085 
Lethbridge, Alta..... 1,290,338 190, 693 
Medicine Hat, Alta.. 55,195 40, 655 
Kamloops, B.C...... 131,622 48,815 
Nana, 5.6, eae. eee 56, 083 
New Westminster, 
ee RR dete: 569,071 135, 062 
Prince Rupert, B.C.. 255, 258 52,500 
Vancouver, B.C...... 9,850,520 2,800, 546 
North Vancouver, 
l S38 © Ree tees nee 90,975 76,595 
ViIGEORIS4 uo. ee eee 608 , 242 307,447 
Totals—61 cities...|103,573,426 | 37,922,575 


2 Unrevised figures. 


Gypsum Tile ready for Shipping—Modern types of insulated construction 
have created a wide demand for this and similar products. 


Courtesy, Department of the Interior. 
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These 61 cities had, in 1931, about 36 p.c. of the population of Canada, 
while in this, the latest complete year, their building permits also had a 
value equal to about 36 p.c. of the total contracts awarded according to 
MacLean Building Reports, Ltd. Official summary figures since 1920 of 
building permits and of the closely related subjects of prices of building 
materials, of employment and wages in the building industry, are given 
below :— 


Building Permits, 1920-1932 


Index Numbers 


Average Index of Employment 
Value Index Numbers of Index as Reported 
of Numbers of Wholesale Numbers of | by Employers 
Year Building Value of Prices Wages in in the 
Permits Permits of Building the Building | Construction 
Issued Issued Materials Trades Industries (aver- 


(1926=100) (1926=100) (1918=100) | age, calendar 
year 1926=100) 


$ 
A? ee er ee es 117,019, 622 74-8 152-4 180-9 == 
POT Fete wate doe 116,794,414 14-7 122-7 170-5 71-1 
Leo aanatents reer 148,215,407 94-8 108-6 162-5 76-7 
1928 vice a omte ee 133,521,621 85-4 111-7 166-4 80-9 
1b Ree ae 126,583,148 80-9 106-7 169-1 80-3 
BO tang eine han 125, 029,367 7929 103-8 170-4 84-9 
TUCO teat ca teite' ss «3 156,386, 607 100-0 100-0 721 100-0 
PARI, a OR RN 184,613,742 118-0 96-7 L793 109-0 
TORE de cnie sx sie a's 219,105,715 140-1 98-1 185-6 118-8 
DODO ee atere cain aoc 234,944,549 150-2 | 99-0 197-5 129-7 
1980. costa erent 166,379,325 106-4 90-9 203 +2 129-8 
193 Us eae ernie es 112,222,845 71-8 82-6 195-7 131-4 
19827) s «2 eee ts 37,922,575 24-2 tick 177-9? 87:7 


1 The 1932 figures are for the eleven months to November 30, those for the other years are 
complete. The building permits are revised figures, except in the case of 1932, those for earlier 
years are final. 2 Preliminary figure. 


The index numbers of wages and prices of materials show the fluctua- 
tions in building costs over the period. During 1932, wages declined by 
9-1 p.c. as compared with 1931, and there was also a reduction of 5-9 p.c. 
in the wholesale costs of building materials. The reduction in the cost 
of building operations has probably been much more than is indicated by 
these figures. Index numbers of wages in the building trades are based 
chiefly on union rates in cities, and the types of construction which have 
been stimulated have been those where the higher paid trades have not 
been in great demand. The reduction in common labour costs has been 
proportionately greater than in the trades. 
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CHAPTER XII 
TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICATIONS 


Railways—The distance across Canada from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific oceans is approximately 3,500 miles and three transcontinental 
railways stretch from coast to coast. These, with numerous branch lines, 
give Canada a railway mileage per capita second only to Australia among 
the nations of the world. 

In 1922 the Government amalgamated the Intercolonial, Transcon- 
tinental, and other roads with the Canadian Northern, the Grand Trunk 
and the Grand Trunk Pacific which it had been obliged to take over, due 
to failure under private operation, and placed the whole under one 
Board. In 1931 this great system controlled 24,013 miles of railway, being 
the largest single system in North America. Side by side is the Canadian 
Pacific with its 16,177 miles of road (exclusive of 1,135 miles in Canada 
and 5,160 miles in the United States which it controls) and its subsidiary 
steamship lines on the Atlantic and the Pacific. The Canadian Pacific, 
operating in a northern latitude, forms, with its auxiliary steamship 
services, a comparatively short way from Europe to, the Far East. 


A Canadian National modern Oil-electric Locomotive. 
Courtesy Canadian Government Motion Picture Bureau. 


Canada has elaborate machinery for the government control of trans- 
portation in the Board of Railway Commissioners, first organized in 1904, 
which took over the functions of the Railway Committee of the Privy 
Council as a rate-controlling body. The Commission has jurisdiction also 
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in matters relating to the location, construction and general operation of 
railways. 

Due to changing conditions and the increasing complexities in the 
transportation field, the Government in November, 1931, appointed a Royal 
Commission to inquire into the whole problem of transportation in 
Canada, particularly in relation to railways, and shipping and communica- 
tion facilities, having regard to present conditions and the probable future 
development of the country. The Commission was under the chairmanship 
of The Rt. Hon. Lyman P. Duff, Judge of the Supreme Court of Canada. 

The Commission’s report was submitted on September 13, 1932, and 
its main findings were that, due to intense competition between the 
Canadian National and the Canadian Pacific railways, extravagant expendi- 
tures had been incurred and this duplication of services and effort, with 
increased competition from motor vehicles and decreased business due to 
the industrial depression, were proving disastrous to the railways. It 
recommended that :— 

(1) The identity of the two railway systems should be maintained. 

(2) The management of the Canadian National Railways should be 
emancipated from political interference and community pressure. 

(3) Machinery should be provided for co-operation between the two 
systems for the elimination of duplicate services and facilities and the 
avoidance of extravagance. 

(4) A scale of economies should be effected to bring the burdens 
of the National system within reasonable dimensions and effectively 
check extravagant and costly operation. 

(5) Provision should be made for reasonable protection for the 
privately-owned undertaking against arbitrary action by the publicly- 
owned undertaking which might unfairly prejudice the interests of the 
privately-owned undertaking. 

To accomplish this the present Board of seventeen Directors of the 
Canadian National Railways should be replaced by three Trustees. The 
annual deficits of the Canadian National Railways should be paid by 
the Dominion Government and not by railway debentures. A continuous 
audit should be made by independent auditors. A statutory duty shouid 
be imposed upon the Trustees of the Canadian National Railways and 
upon the Board of Directors of the Canadian Pacific Railway to adopt 
as soon as possible such co-operative measures, plans and arrangements 
as shall, consistent with the proper handling of traffic, be best adapted to 
the removal of unnecessary or wasteful services and practices, to the avoid- 
ance of unwarranted duplication in services of facilities and to the joint 
use and operation of all such properties as may conveniently and without 
undue detriment to either party be so used. A tribunal of three members, 
the Chief of the Board of Railway Commissioners as Chairman, and a 
representative from each company, should be appointed to settle all dis- 
putes arising out of the co-operative arrangements requested by one or 
both of the railways and the decision of the majority of the tribunal, 
which must include the Chairman, should be binding on both railways, 
appeals being allowed only as to questions of law if a question of juris- 
diction is involved. The Commission also recommended that an inter- 
provincial conference be held to promulgate regulations for control of 
motor vehicle traffic and competition with railways. A bill embodying the 
recommendations in respect to the railways was submitted to Parliament 
at the fall session of 1932. 
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Conditions in 1931 and 1932.—Canada’s railway situation in 1931 may 
be summed up as follows: a population of 10,376,786 was served with a 
total of 42,308 miles of single track, and an additional 14,601 miles of 
second and third main track, industrial track, yard and sidings. The 
single track mileage in Ontario was 10,905, Saskatchewan had 8,268 miles, 
Alberta 5,656, Quebec 4,926, Manitoba 4,420 and British Columbia 4,097. 
The investment in Canadian railways was approximately $3,464,388,000 and 
the gross earnings were $358,549,3882. The number of employees was 154,569 


The Quebee Bridge. 


Courtesy Department of Marine, Ottawa. ° 


and the wages bill $229,499,505. The Canadian railways carried 27 million 
passengers and 88 million tons of freight during the year and used about 
28 p.c. of all the coal consumed in Canada. The railways are supplemented 
by efficient and adequate marine services, modern hotels in the chief 
cities from coast to coast, and no less than 42,742 miles of telegraphs which 
are under their control and operated directly by them. In common with 
_ the majority of industries, railway traffic has declined more or less steadily 
during the past three years. The decline in freight traffic started in 
August, 1929, and by the end of the year the total was below the 1928 
record by 16 p.c. The total for 19380 was less than for 1929 by 15 p.c,, 
the 1931 total was less than for 1930 by 10 p.c. and figures for the first 
six months of 1932 were less than for the first half of 1931 by 17 p.c. 
The slump in passenger traffic also started in August, 1929, although the 
increase from 1924 to 1928 had been only slight. Each month since 
1929 has shown a decrease from the corresponding month of the previous 
year. The total number of passengers carried one mile for the first six 


months of 1932 was only 51 p.c. of the same total for 1928, and was 
lighter than for any six months on record. 
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The railway gross operating revenues and revenue car loadings, by 
months for 1930, 1931 and to November of 1932 are shown below. 


Railway Statistics, by Months, 1930, 1931 and Jan. to Nov., 1932 


Railway Gross Total Revenue 
Month Operating Revenues Car Loadings 
1930 | 1931 1932 1930 1931 1932 
No. No. No. 
$000 $000 $000 000 000 000 
SANUATY fot n ceca ote eee nN eco 33, 861 28,075 22,120 242 204 166 
Hebruaryy. sansa eros 32,995 26,572 22,294 232 190 174 
IW EN Rel a en Ea ah ae nee nee 37, 632 30,365 25, 027 257 211 186 
Ari Mat eee ee eee crore hen ee 36, 764 30, 604 23, 851 244 214 180 
BW Ene, One nid A He 3A ee dy aie ee ae 37,772 30, 667 23,400 277 216 183 
LEG Ee MSE Nett she a ciatcjace Sie 38, 876 30,268 | 24,813 269 222 185 
AT dale cheat Ae ree Ae ea 38, 024 29,194 22,970 264 207 157 
JAUMUST Net ee tel ee thoe aan sate Ree 38,759 28,072 23, 100 281 205 176 
Septemibernva. 9. ccs che ccius cots os 44,298 30, 158 28, 988 303 227 216 
OCCODCR ME He Soe metas tee 42,000 32,611 - 308 265 212 
tolohiceiscl lo Os Sani enes See ier ee 35, 384 31,688 ~- 250 231 193 
Wecembenr emcees fees 33,277 27,132 - 205 185 


Canals—Canals were the earliest large transportation works in 
Canada. One of the first locks was a small one constructed by the Hud- 
son’s Bay Co. at Sault Ste. Marie and it was destroyed by United States 
troops in 1814. Another was built at the Lachine Rapids in the St. Law- 
rence above Montreal in 1825, followed by the Welland Canal in 1829 
to overcome the obstacle of Niagara falls. The Rideau Canal (military in 
primary purpose), the St. Lawrence System and the Chambly Canal 
followed. To-day there are seven canal systems under the Dominion 
Government, namely: (1) between Fort William and Montreal, (2) from 
Montreal to the International Boundary near lake Champlain, (3) from 
Montreal to Ottawa, (4) from Ottawa to Kingston, (5) from Trenton to 
lake Huron, (6) from the Atlantic ocean to Bras d’Or lakes in Cape Breton, 
and (7) from Winnipeg to lake Winnipeg on the Red river. The total 
length of the waterways comprised in these systems is about 1,594 statute 
miles. Among projected canals the most important are those connected 
with the deepening of the St. Lawrence waterway. 

The Welland Ship Canal.—With the opening of the Welland Ship 
Canal, the traffic through that waterway has increased from 4:5 million 
tons for April-September, 1930, to 5-4 million tons for the same period 
in 1931 and to 6-1 million tons in 1932. Although opened for traffic in 
April, 1930, the allowable draught was only 18 feet. This, however, was 
increased to 20 feet in April, 1982, and the official ceremony of opening 
the canal was held on August 6, 1982. The canal has 30 feet of water in 
the locks and 25 feet in the stretches between locks which may be readily 
increased to 30 feet by dredging. The time of transit for the 27-7 miles 
has been reduced from about 16 hours for the old canal to about 74 hours 
and the number of locks reduced from 26 to 8. The locks are 80 feet 
wide and 859 feet between inner gates and the minimum width of the 
canal at the bottom is 200 feet. The lift of seven locks ranges from 48 
feet 8 inches to 47 feet 10% inches while that of the guard lock varies with 
the lake levels, the total difference in elevation of lake Erie and lake 
Ontario being 327 feet. 
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The St. Lawrence Waterway—On July 18, 1932, Canada and the 
United States signed a Treaty providing, primarily, for the construction 
of canals and channels of 27 ft. depth so that ocean-going ships and heavy 
draught lake-freighters may carry cargoes up and down the Great Lakes- 
St. Lawrence waterway without breaking cargo. The dams necessary to 
the development of a navigation system in the international section of 
the St. Lawrence river would incidently make available about 2,000,000 
horse-power in this section of the river. 

On July 11, 19382, the Dominion of Canada and the province of 
Ontario entered into an agreement relating to the construction of and 
payment for the necessary navigation and power works in the International 
Rapids section of the St. Lawrence river. 

The St. Lawrence Waterway Treaty must be approved by the United 
States Senate and by the Parliament of Canada before going into effect. 

The Canada-Ontario Agreement is made subject to its approval by 
the Parliament of Canada and by the Legislature of the province of 
Ontario, and unless the Treaty is ratified within three years of the date 
of the agreement, the agreement can be cancelled by either party. 


Landing and Beaching Facilities for Aircraft—-Forbes Landing, 
Campbell Lake, Vancouver Island. 
Courtesy Department of National Defence 


Electric Railways—There were horse-car systems in Montreal and 
Toronto as early as 1861, but the first electric street railway (at St. 
Catharines, Ont.), dates only from 1887, followed by the Ottawa Electric 
Railway in 1891, and the electrification of the Montreal and Toronto 
systems in 1892. They are to-day, of course, common to practically all 
the cities of Canada. Great advances have also been made in the con- 
struction and use of suburban or inter-urban electric lines. 
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The automobile in recent years has seriously reduced the street and 
inter-urban electric railway traffic. In 1981, there were 52 systems oper- 
ating 1,982 miles of track with a total investment of $234,884,558. During 
the year 720,468,361 passengers were carried which was a decrease of 
72,233,132, or 9-1 p.c. from the 1930 traffic. Gross revenues amounted to 
$49,088,310 and the total pay roll amounted to $24,647,391. 

Express Companies—Express service has been defined as “an ex- 
pedited freight service on passenger trains”. There are now four systems 
in operation with a capital somewhat over $8,700,000, operating on 
63,186 miles of steam and electric railways, boat lines and stage routes, 
and with gross receipts of about $20,000,000. Money orders and travellers’ 
cheques to the amount of $55,600,000 were issued during 1931. 

Roads and Highways—Quite as fundamental as railways and water- 
ways, especially in these days of extensive motor traffic, is a good roads 
system and in this regard Canada has not been backward. A rapidly in- 
creasing tourist traffic which brought into the trade channels of the nation 
an estimated sum of around $250,776,000 in 1931 has naturally stimulated 
first class road construction and Dominion and provincial engineers are 
devoting a great deal of thought and attention to the construction, main- 
tenance and care of highways. (See also p. 112.) In 1931, Dominion, pro- 
vincial, and municipal! expenditures on the improvement and maintenance 
of roads amounted to $81,000,000 and another $7,500,000 was Spent on 
bridges and ferries. 


Mileage Open for Traffic, Jan. 1, 1932, and Expenditures 
on Highways. 1931 


Class of Highway Mileage Expenditure! $ 
Unimproved earths. o9.5 6 «css 1 (5270S PEOTCOnSULUCUIONE man are eet 66, 250, 229 
Limproviedseartieteninn cere ante ak cle 157, 741 
Grane leer eee este taurine aunts sc 80,648 | For maintenance.............5... 22,287,153 
Waterbound macadam.............. 2,184 
Bituminous macadam............... eso 
Bituminous conecrete....:.........%.. 1,692 
@ementiconcrete say) hace eee 1,584 
Ot NCE eee ee ce cc crete 43 

Otani. Oherrpamr the. eee a 378 , 094 BIG Geen eck kas eerste ee ee 88,537, 382 


1Including Bridges and Ferries. 

Motor Vehicles—The motor vehicle has been the raison d’étre of the 
highway development and has increased in numbers at a very rapid rate. 
Both private and public passenger and freight motor vehicles have taken 
an increasing amount of passenger and freight traffic from the railways. 
Several of the smaller electric railways have had to cease operations 
entirely and others have abandoned certain lines where the traffic had 
declined until operation was unprofitable. The passenger traffic on the 
steam railways has shown no increase during the past ten years despite 
increases in population, and, in the present depression, has decreased at 
an alarming rate. In the past few years motor trucks have been carrying 
enormous quantities of freight, including lumber, hay, and similar com- 
modities, which five years ago were considered safe from the encroach- 
ment of the motor truck. 

Registrations of motor vehicles have increased from 89,944 in 1915 
to 728,005 in 1925 and to 1,206,836 in 1931. The latter figure gives an 


1 This does not include municipal expenditures on other than provincially subsidised roads. 
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average of one motor vehicle to every 8:6 persons. The United States, 
New Zealand and Hawaii were the only countries with a greater number 
per capita and the United States, France and the United Kingdom were 
the only countries having a greater number of motor vehicles registered. 
The greatest density in Canada was in Ontario, where there was one 
motor vehicle to every 6:1 persons. The western provinces averaged 7-1 
to 9:3, the Maritime Provinces, 11-4 to 12-1, and Quebec had one motor 
vehicle to each 16:0 persons. 


Number of Motor Vehicles Registered in Canada, by Provinces, 
Calendar Years 1920, 1925 and 1929-31 
Nore.—The number of motor vehicles in the Yukon is included in the totals for Canada 


Veareu bakit) aINGS. N.B. Que. Ont. Man. | Sask. | Alta. B.C. | Canada 


L920 ales 1,419} 12,450) 11,196; 41,562} 177,561) 36,455} 60,325}; 38,015) 28,000) 407,064 
1920 e 2,955) 22,853! 19,022); 97,657) 344,112) 51,241) 79,078) 54,357) 56,618] 728,005 
1920) ase 6,141] 40,014) 31,852) 169,547) 544,476) 77,840} 130,229} 99,650) 95,647|1,195,594 
1950 sees 7,402} 43,036} 34,833) 178,976) 564,669} 79,308) 129,861) 102,652) 98, 943)1,239,888 
193s 7,744) 43,735} 33,730) 179,572) 563,824) 75,564) 108,563) 95,686) 98, 220/1,206,836 


Unfortunately, the increased use of motor vehicles has increased the 
number of fatalities due to motor vehicle accidents, not only in the cities 
and towns but also on the highways. In 1926, 606 persons were killed 
in motor vehicle accidents and in 1929 the number had more than doubled, 
being 1,300. In 1930 there was a reduction to 1,290, and in 1931 the num- 
ber was 1,270. 


Toronto Harbour.—-Where lake and rail transportation meet. 
Courtesy Canadian Government Motion Picture Bureau 
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The annual revenue to the provinces from registration of motor 
vehicles was $19,684,908 in 1931, which was a reduction of $481,377 from 
1930 and $2,826,377 from the year 1929. From gasolene taxes, the revenue 
amounted to $22,546,119 for a consumption of 461,166,000 gallons. On an 
average of 15 miles per gallon, motor vehicles ran about 6,900,000,000 miles 
on Canadian highways and streets during the year. 


Aw Navigation—A more recent invention is the aeroplane, already 
of economic importance in the transportation of passengers and supplies 
to new and remote mining areas, etc. The mileage flown by aircraft in- 
creased from 185,000 in 1922 to 7,046,276 in 1931, when 100,128 passengers, 
2,372,467 pounds of freight or express, and 470,461 pounds of mail were 
carried. 

The aeroplane has proved a boon to Canada in developing her min- 
ing, forest, fishery, water-power and other resources. By shortening the 
immense distances which characterize the country and by facilitating the 
rapid exploration of northern areas, the heavier-than-air machine has 
found a permanent place in the administrative field. Aerial forest fire 
patrols are now carried on over large parts of almost every province; 
fishery patrols by aeroplane protect territorial waters and enforce fishing 
regulations; and by the use of aeroplanes equipped with special cameras, 
preliminary surveys, which would have taken years by the older methods 
are now rapidly made over large tracts of intricate country. For details 
regarding the air mail service see p. 125. 

Shipping—The tonnage of sea-going vessels entered and cleared at 
Canadian ports showed an almost continuous increase up to 1914; and 
again during the fiscal years ended 1920 to 1929. The effects of the 
depression, however, are evident here also and, for 19382, the total tonnage 
of 83,436,397 was 11 p.c. less than the peak reached in 1929. The tonnage 
of coasting vessels has also grown, increasing from 10 million tons in 1876 
(the first data compiled) to 90 million tons in the fiscal year ended March 
31, 1932. 

The vessels on the Canadian Shipping Registry in 1902 numbered 
6,836 of 652,613 tons. From then there was a fairly steady increase in the 
number of vessels to 8,573 in 1919, followed by a decrease to 7,482 in 
1921; since when there has been an increase to 8,905 representing 1,427,648 
tons in 1931. 

In the ’70’s shipbuilding was an important industry in Canada 
especially in the Maritime Provinces; the vessels built were mostly 
wooden sailing vessels. The invention of the iron steamboat greatly 
affected the industry in Canada, and there was a more or less steady 
decline in the number of vessels built and registered each year from 1885 
to 1914. The War stimulated shipbuilding and there was a temporary © 
activity assisted by the marine program of the Dominion Government. 
During 1930, the latest year for which complete statistics are available, 21 
steel vessels of 18,357 gross tonnage, and 60 wooden vessels of 6,304 gross 
tonnage were built. Of the $16,869,922 representing the total value of pro- 
duction in 1930 however, only $5,140,644 was for vessels built or under con- 
struction, while $6,902,745 was for repairs and custom work, and $4,826,533 
for other products, including aeroplanes, boilers, engines, structural steel, 
etc. 

Telegraphs—Canada’s first telegraph line was erected in 1846-7 
between Toronto, Hamilton, St. Catharines and Niagara. In 1847 also 
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the Montreal Telegraph Co. was organized and a line built from Quebec 
to Toronto. Other lines rapidly followed, to be brought eventually under 
the single control of the Great Northwestern Telegraph Co., which re- 
mained alone in the field until the building of the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way and the Canadian Government telegraph lines. In 1931, there were 
368,583 miles of telegraph wire in Canada, handling 14,973,538 messages, 
from which the revenue was $11,641,799. In addition, six trans-oceanic 
cables have termini in Canada, five on the Atlantic and one on the 
Pacific, and handle 6 million cablegrams annually. There are also the 
Marconi Wireless Telegraph Co. and 34 government-owned and 74 
privately-owned radio telegraph stations, on the east and west sea-coasts 
and on the Great Lakes. The number of wireless messages handled is now 
about 308,000. 

Telephones—The telephone was invented in Canada, and the first talk 
was conducted by Alexander Graham Bell between Brantford and Paris, a 
distance of eight miles, on Aug. 10, 1876. Telephone development in 
Canada, however, dates only from 1880. In 1883 there were only 4,400 
rental-earning telephones, 44 exchanges, and 40 agencies, with 600 miles of 
long-distance wire. In 1931 the number of telephones was over 1,300,000 
with a 4,900,000 wire-mileage, the investment being over $333,000,000. 
In the three Prairie Provinces there are well-organized government 
systems. Next to the railways, the telephone companies are probably 
the largest annual investors in new plant and construction in the Domin- 
ion. Canada has more telephones per capita than any other country 
except the United States. 

Radio—The administration of radio within the Dominion is vested 
in the Department of Marine at Ottawa. The licence fee for operators of 
radio receiving sets was raised to $2 for the year 1982 as compared with $1 
which obtained previously. The number of licensed operators in 1981 
was 523,100. 

The matter of radio jurisdiction has been questioned by certain of 
the provinces from time to time but on Feb. 9, 1932, the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Imperial Privy Council ruled that the control and regulation 
of radio communication is within the jurisdiction of the Dominion Par- 
hament. On Feb. 16, 1932, the Prime Minister announced the establish- 
ment of a Parliamentary Committee to investigate the Canadian radio- 
broadcasting industry and as a result of their report a Canadian Radio 
Broadcasting Commission was established in May, 1982, to control a 
nationalized system. The personnel of the Commission, appointed in 
October, 1932, is: Chairman, Hector Willoughby Charlesworth, Toronto; 
Commissioners, Thomas Maher, Quebec, and Lt.-Col. William Arthur 
Steel, M.C., Ottawa. 

The Post Office—The Post Office is under the direction of a special 
Department, the Dominion being divided into fifteen districts which 
in their entirety embrace a territory more extensive than that served 
by any other system in the world except those of the United States and 
tussia. Rural mail delivery dates from 1908. The number of post offices 
in operation was 12,133 in 1932, the postal revenue being approximately 
$39,000,000. The auxiliary money order branch issued orders payable 
in Canada to the amount of $121,000,000 in 1932, and in other coun- 
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tries to the value of about $18,000,000. In addition, postal notes to the 
value of $13,000,000 are issued. During the War, the domestic letter 
rate was increased to 3 cents per ounce, but was reduced again to 2 cents 
as from July 1, 1926. Similarly, the 2 cents per half-ounce (Imperial penny 
postage) rate, to Great Britain and other parts of the Empire, established 
at the time of the Diamond Jubilee of Queen Victoria, instead of the older 
5-cent rate, was advanced to 8 cents and then to 4 cents in the War period, 
but was reduced to 2 cents as from Dec. 25, 1928. In May, 1929, the 2-cent 
letter rate was applied to France and on Christmas Day, 1929, to corre- 
spondence for the countries of South America. On July 1, 1930, the 
rate of letter postage for all other countries was reduced to 5 cents for the 
first ounce and 3 cents for each additional ounce. On July 1, 1931, the 
letter rate of postage for Canada, Great Britain, the British Empire, 
France, the United States, and all other places in North and South Am- 
erica, was increased to 3 cents for the first ounce and 2 cents for each- 
additional ounce. 

In its per capita use of the mails Canada takes a high place. In 1868, 
the year following Confederation, the average postal expenditure for each 
member of the population was less than 27 cents, whereas during 1931 each 
person in Canada expended approximately $3.79. This is remarkable when 
it is considered that rates of postage have decreased during this period. 

The air mail service was inaugurated about Christmas 1927. In the 
first year of operation, 1927-28, the mileage flown was 9,538 and the weight 
of mail carried, 38,484 lb.; for 1928-29 the figures were 308,161 miles and 
321,584 lb.; during 1929-30, 688,219 miles were flown and 425,280 lb. of 
mail carried; and during 1930-31 1,747,950 miles were flown and 506,881 
lb. of mail carried. ; 

In December, 1929, the air mail route between Fort McMurray, Alta., 
and Aklavik, N.W.T., was inaugurated. This route extends for 1,676 miles 
down the Athabaska, Slave and Mackenzie rivers to a point nearly 300 
miles within the Arctic Circle. Remarkable regularity and despatch have 
characterized the service. New mining camps of northern Ontario and 
Quebec were also linked up by air mail in December, 1929. 

The principal development of 1980 was the organization of a daily 
air mail service between Winnipeg and Calgary via Moose Jaw, Regina, 
and Medicine Hat, with a northern link to Saskatoon, North Battleford 
and Edmonton. On August 16, 1931, this service was rearranged to 
link up Edmonton with Calgary on the main route from Winnipeg and 
service to Saskatoon and North Battleford was discontinued. Lethbridge 
was added as a point of call on January 15, 1931. 

On March 31, 1932, this trans-prairie service was suspended while the 
Toronto-Detroit service was discontinued on April 30, 1932, following a 
reduction in the appropriation for air mail transportation in Canada 
during the fiscal year 1932-33. 

- During the period of the Imperial Economic Conference in Ottawa 
ap interesting experiment was undertaken to establish the fact that the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence is both the fastest and safest mail route to and 
from Europe. The effort was eminently satisfactory, especially since ground 
organization and equipment were necessarily makeshift in character. 

The flight from Red bay in the strait of Belle Isle to Montreal and 
Ottawa in connection with the incoming Empress of Britain on Aug. 3 
resulted in mail reaching Montreal 3 days and 22 hours after leaving 
London, England. 


CHAPTER XIII 


EXTERNAL TRADE OF CANADA—NON-COMMODITY 
EXCHANGES 


External Trade 
Total Trade 


The adverse factors which influenced Canada’s foreign trade in 1930-31 
continued during the past fiscal year, 1931-382, and the Dominion’s trade 
suffered a still further decline. The general decline in world trade, which 
had its beginning in the fall of 1929 and which continued throughout the 
year 1930, was particularly severe during the fiscal year 1931-32, being more 
marked than for the fiscal year 1930-31, due largely to a further drop in 
commodity prices, which characterized all world markets. The factors 
which restricted the flow of Canadian trade during the past two years are 
similar to those which operated to bring about a drastic decline in the 
value and volume of world trade. It is difficult to isolate these factors, 
but the most important which have interfered with the free movement 
of commodities between countries were: decline in commodity prices, depre- 
ciated currency, weakened finances, excessive world stocks, trade control 
measures, changes in investments abroad, and the general unrest of a 
political and social nature. Even with the material decrease in import 
and export trade, analysed in the following pages, Canada has maintained 
her relatively high place among the trading nations of the world. 
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TTalifax Harbour, N.S. Deepwater Terminals at Pier No. 2. 
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Activity in the 
Port of Montreal 


Port of Montreal: 
Central Section of 
Harbour near 
Entrance to 
Lachine Canal 


Increased activity has -bcen noticeable in the Atlantic ports recently as a 
result of the increased movement of wheat and coal. The Anglo-Cana- 
dian Agreement resulting from the Imperial Economic Conference encour- 
ages the greater use of our own port facilities. 

Courtesy Canadian Government Motion Picturé Burcau 
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Canada’s total trade for the fiscal year 1982 amounted to $1,166,069,421, 
a reduction of 32:4 p.c. compared with 1931 and 51:3 p.c. compared with 
1930. In spite of the large decrease in the past three years total trade 
is now nearly 10. times that at Confederation. 

The following table shows the trend of total Canadian trade (2.e., 
excluding the small percentages of foreign merchandise exported) for 
typical years from 1906 to 1920 and annually thereafter. 


Total Canadian Trade! with British Empire and Foreign Countries 


Canadian Trade with— i Tot al 
Fiscal Year ; Other : Other ae 
aes British ane Foreign Trade 
ee Empire Countries 
$ $ $ $ $ 

TOOGE AER ci ae eee 196, 640, 380 25,570,276 252,802,758 44,210,822 ; °519,224,236 
LOWS: vee. aer ee Graves, 347, 324,375 45, 844, 988 559, 674, 963 97,938,111 | 1,050, 782, 437 
LR si ot Bk Scr RE 416,497,018 78,447, 645 808 , 546, 839 184,553,510 | 1,488,045,012 
1920 Be key yeaa oe 627,975,484 | 165,570,872 |1,367,624,374 | 468,218,033 | 2,629,388, 763 
NOS OSS. <i nattie nearer 470, 925, 703 161,428,269 |1,362, 491,800 373,686,112 | 2,368,531, 884 
LOST Ore: Bre ieee eae 368, 743, 891 129,018,931 934,067,581 274,524,959 | 1,706,355,362 
TO3 Dela ea ee ee eee 280,415, 504 86,352,876 586, 873, 449 201,206,377 | 1,154, 848, 206 


1These figures do not include exports of foreign merchandise. 
2Preliminary figures. 


The C.P.R. Liner Hmpress of Japan unloading Canadian flour at Hong Kong. 
—The Empress of Japan is the largest and fastest liner travelling to the 
Orient and is the flagship of the Canadian Pacific “White Empress” fleet. 


Courtesy, Publicity Division, Dept. of Trade and Commerce 
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The Dominion’s total trade with the United Kingdom in 1932 was 
$281 334,603, showing a decrease compared with 1931 of 24:0 p.c. and with 
1980 of 40-5 p.c. Total trade with the United States in 1932 was $596,- 
037,639, a decrease of 37-1 p.c. compared with 1931 and of 56-9 p.c. com- 
pared with 1930. The above figures of total trade include exports of 
foreign produce from Canada as well as domestic exports. Total exports 
of such foreign merchandise amounted to $17,285,381 in 1931 and $11,- 
221,215 in 1932, which is a very small proportion (about 1 p.c.) of total 
trade for those years. 

In 1932 the percentage of total Canadian trade carried on with the 
United Kingdom was 24-3, with other British countries 7-5, with the 
United States 50-8, and with other foreign countries 17:4, whereas in 1931 
total Canadian trade with these same countries was in the following pro- 
portions: 21:6 with the United Kingdom, 7:6 with other British countries, 
54-7 with the United States, and 16-1 with other foreign countries. 

As regards total Canadian trade therefore the relative trend in 1932 
was upwards with the United Kingdom, about stationary with other British 
countries, downwards with the United States and upwards with other 
foreign countries. 

The following résumé of total trade for the years 1921-32 shows that 
for only three of the twelve years did imports exceed exports. The year 
of highest per capita trade was 1921 with 1929 a close second; the year of ' 
lowest per capita trade in the period was 1982. 


Ratio of Exports to Imports and Value per capita of Exports, Imports 
and Total Trade, fiscal years 1921-32 


Percent- 
Excess of | Excess of : 
imports Total Seo Values per capita of— 
Biscal’y aie 5 ae nie. Estimated 
iscal Year oO ; 
Conny Tmperts Traports Population Erports as qu 
Ts ON et nee Entered Canadian ota One 
otal for Con- for Clone Pisducs Imports | Trade! 
Exports sumption sumption 
g $ p.c. No. $ $ $ 

TODS See yao. 29, 730, 763 = 97-60 | 8,787,949 135-32 141-20 276-52 
1922. — | 6,122,677 100-82 | 8,919,000 83-00 83-84 166-84 
19230 eee — |142, 716,593 117-78 | 9,009,000 103-39 89-09 192-48 
1024 SF 2k od cee — |165,396, 430 118-51 | 9,142,000 114-35 97-72 212-07 
1025 Neen meee — |284,429, 106 135-69 | 9,293,000 115-04 85-76 200-80 
192672 teem ae — |401,371, 405 143-28 | 9,450,000 139-19 98-13 237-32 
1927-425. none — |236, 680, 637 122-92 | 9,635,000 129-96 106-99 236-95 
1928 hates — |141, 641,568 112-76 | 9,833,000 124-92 112-78 237-70 
1920 Sem cures Se — |123,216, 984 109-72 | 10,027,900 136-00 126-23 262-23 
1930385. oe eee 103,335,512 - 91-72 | 10,206,000 117-83 122-31 240-14 
10ST PN ete 89,584, 647 - 90-12 | 10,376,786 77°07 87-37 164-44 
1932284) eG ae oe =| 9,061,613 101-57 | 10,506,000 54-86 55-06 109-92 

1Not including exports of foreign produce. 

2Preliminary figures. : 

Imports 


For the fiscal year ended March 31, 1932, imports were less by $328,- 
108,791, or 36-2 p.c., than for the year 1931. Of the total imports of 
$578,503,904 for 1932, 60-8 p.c. came from the United States; 18-4 p.c., 
from the United Kingdom; 7-2 p.c., from other British countries; and 13:7 
p.c., from other foreign countries, In 1931 the proportions were 64:5 p.c., 
16-5 p.c., 6-1 p.c., and 12-9 p.c. respectively. 
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The percentage of imports from the United States to total imports 
has therefore shown a decline for 1932 but those from the United King- 
dom, other British countries and other foreign countries show increases. 

The table below gives the import figures for British and foreign 
countries for the years 1906, 1914, 1922, 1929, 1930, 1931 and 1932. 


Imports from British and Foreign Countries 


Fiscal Year United 
Kingdom 
$ 
TOO GH Pie peptic: Mame nee. 69, 183,915 
OTS ee Re hac een DAE 132,070, 406 
LOD 2 We ned remy een 117, 135, 348 
ODOM cmha a eareeertaee cater 194,041,381 
GS Oey isp huts eae eae 189,179, 738 
OR RS Oe eae Ln A 149,497,392 
AOS DLA i BE ree tae age 106,371,779 


1Preliminary figures. 


Other 
British 
Empire 


$ 


14,605,519 
22,456,440 
31,973,910 
63,377, 958 
63,523, 966 
55,401,034 
41,440,214 


Canadian Imports from— 


United 
States 


$ 


169, 256, 452 
396,302, 138 
515,958, 196 
868, 012, 229 
847, 442,037 
584,407,018 
351, 686,775 


Total 

Other 

Foreien Imports 
Countries 

$ $ 

30, 694,394 283,740, 280 
68,365,014 619, 193, 998 
82, 736, 883 747, 804,332 
140, 247,523 | 1,265,679,091 
148, 127,841 | 1,248, 273,582 
107, 3076251 906, 612, 695 
79,005,136 578, 503, 904 


The following table shows the positions of the twenty chief com- 
modities in import trade for the past two fiscal years. 


Rank 


1931]1932 


MOMWOH:OMD RE 
OOMIS oP wornre 


Twenty Chief Commodities Imported, 1931 and 1932 


Commodity 


(In order of value, 1932) 


Imports, fiscal year 
ended March, 1932 


Quantity 

CWObl ecm aahi eet eee ton 13,117, 299 
SDiInite anc awinecsee ee: gal 2,298, 805 
Machinery cee ae eee - 
Crude petroleum.......... gal.| 1,076,277,111 
Sugar for refining...........lb. 951,344, 000 
Greentinwitsn tere eee = 
Electric apparatus............. — 
Automobilepartss pesca e = 
Plates and sheets (iron). .cwt. 5,038,477 
Books and printed matter..... = 
Gasolene.; erence gal 115, 822,957 
Papen: Sac Seh ee a ee ae 1S 
Settlersretiectsa sah aes = 
Ray COLLON Mente eee ee lb. 93,035,016 
Vegetableoils....80.29-05 gal. 13, 962, 033 
Engines and boilers............ = 
Clay and its products......... = 

CEEW inn ae emer EE RS Lee lb. 42,765, 703 
Faigle an toe aien son ere lb. 


2,589, 133 


Increase (+) or Decrease (—) 


Compared with 1931 


Value 
$ 
35,501,362 
25,541,561 
24,387,589 
24,194,084 
19,303, 707 
15,405, 008 
14, 672, 423 
13.451, 825 
13,360,019 
12, 609,325 
9,751, 706 
8,825, 141 
8,262,445 
7,802,044 
7,644,017 
7,210, 249 
7,195,457 
Te We Vl 
6,499, 154 
5,744,616 


Quantity Value 
$ 
(—) 4,192, 786|(—) 16, 729, 847 
(—)  742,544)(—) 9,410,719 
— |(—) 19,819, 673 
(+) 19,333, 659] (—) 14,384, 382 
(+)69,764,300)/(—) 1,439, 680 
— |(—) 5,616,121 
~ |(—)12, 132,301 
— |(—) 6,145,388 
(—) 4,447,799) (—) 13, 783,227 
— |(—) 3,527,176 
(—)40, 482, 688)(—) 6,439,072 
— |(—) 3,257,729 
— |(—) 3,226,875 
(—) 4,522,570)(—) 4,278,144 
(—) 307,361)(—) 3,226, 689 
— |(—) 2,828,715 
— |(—) 2,236,678 
(—) 10,698, 638)(—) 5,923,563 
(+) 584,7388/(—) 196,690 
— |(—) 2,180,677 


It is an interesting study to note the changing relations over a number 
of years between the commodities listed by rank. Coal, now in first place, 
has been among the first three commodities since 1890 but machinery, 
which is now in third place, headed the list in 1930, with imports valued 
at 69 million dollars and was in sixth place eleven years ago when its im- 
ports were valued at 37 million dollars, being then outranked by: sugar 
and products, coal, cotton goods, woollen goods, and rolling-mill products. 
Crude petroleum has risen to prominence rapidly since 1920 when it was 
in eleventh place. 
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Commodities are classified by the Bureau of Statistics into nine main 
groups as follows: agricultural and vegetable products; animal and animal 
products; fibres, textiles, and textile products; wood, wood products and 
paper; iren and its products; non-ferrous metals and their products; non- 
metallic minerals and their products; chemicals and allied products; and 
miscellaneous commodities. Imports for all groups showed heavy decreases 
for 1932. The greatest absolute decreases were experienced by iron and its 
products, non-metallic minerals and their products and agricultural and 
vegetable products in the order given, but the greatest percentage decreases 
were shown by iron and its products (49 p.c.), animals and animal pro- 
ducts (46:5 p.c.), and non-ferrous metals and their products (48-3 p.c.). 

The most important group from a standpoint of imports was agri- 
cultural and vegetable products under which classification imports reached 
$129,000,000, by far the most important items being alcoholic beverages, 
sugar and fresh fruits. This group showed a decrease of 27-5 p.c. from 
the 1931 figures. The other groups in order of value of imports were: 
non-metallic minerals and their products ($102,000,000—chiefly coal and 
petroleum) ; iron and its products ($99,000,000—chiefly machinery, automo- 
bile parts, plates and sheets, etc.); and fibres, textiles and textile products 
($84,000,000) . 

Exports 


The Dominion leads the world in exports of wheat, printing paper, 
nickel and asbestos; occupies third place in exports of wheat flour; fourth 
place in the exports of automobiles and wood pulp; and fifth place as 
regards rubber tires. The exports of these staple products from Canada 
make up about 55 p.c. of the Dominion’s total domestic exports. Canada 
also ranks high in the world’s exports of many other staple products such 
as lumber and timber, fish, copper, barley, cheese, raw furs, etc. 

Total exports for the fiscal year ended March 1932 were $587,565,517, 
of which $11,221,215 were exports of foreign produce. The domestic ex- 
ports were, therefore, $576,344,302 and showed a reduction of 27-9 p.c. com- 
pared with 1931. Of these domestic exports 30-2 p.c. went to the United 
Kingdom, 40-8 p.c. to the United States, 7-9 p.c. to other British countries 
‘and 21-2 p.c. to other foreign countries. The United States and the United 
Kingdom have always been Canada’s two best customers, but the export 
records for 1931 and 1932 show that, as compared with 1930, the percentages 
of our exports to the United Kingdom are increasing, while those to the 
United States show a decrease. 


Canadian Exports to British and Foreign Countries 


Canadian Exports to— 
— Total 
Fiscal Year United - Other tinited Other Domestic 
Rinedom British Grates Yoreign Exports 
& Empire Countries 
$ $ $ $ $ 
WOO Gisesrcecgc.ce Wea accents ves 127,456, 465 10,964, 757 83,546,306 13,516, 428 235,483,956 
OMAN Soe Eee eee crs 215,253, 969 23,388,548 | 163,372,825 29,573,097 431,588,439 
OV RAE OS ee a Ge ees te 299, 361,675. 46,473, 735 292,588, 643 101,816, 627 740, 240, 680 
TO DON cette sien obatet 429,730,485 106,396, 532 499,612,145 327,970,510 | 1,363,709, 672 
TOGO Meats aeicme ie oes 281,745,965 97,904,303 515,049, 763 225,508,271 | 1,120, 258,302 
LOST aaa nants cetera 219, 246, 499 72, 617.897 349, 660, 563 157,217,708 799, 742,667 
OB Ue erred Ae lyeicarie tere 174, 0438, 725 44,912. 662 235,186, 674 122,201,241 576,344, 302 


1Preliminary figures. 
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UNITED STATES 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


AV 1922 -26 
1930 


SS 
22 !_[___—__—, eagle 
AV 1922 -26 § 
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1931 
1932 


JAPAN MILLIONS OF DOLLARS BELGIUM 
20 40 0 20 40 

AV. 1922-26 
4930 

1931 

1932 

ITALY FRANCE 

AV.1922-26 [am ee 

1930 —: La | 

193) oz x | 

1932 — 


GERMANY NEW ZEALAND 


| AV.1922-26 
1930 
1931 
1932 


ST PIERRE &€ MIQUELON NEWFOUNDLAND 


AV. 1922-26 
1930 
1931 

- 1932 


NETHERLANDS BRITISH SOUTH AFRICA 


AV 1922-26 
1930 
1931 
i932 


ARGENTINA CHINA 


AV. 1922-26 
1930 
193 | 
I932 


BRITISH INDIA AUSTRALIA 


| AV.1922-26 
1930 
193 | 
1932 


OTHER BRITISH WEST INDIES JAMAICA 


| AV. 1922-26 
| 1930 
1931 secu 


1932 


CUBA COLOMBIA 


| AV 1922-26 
1930 
1931 
1932 ois 
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The table which follows compares the positions of twenty chief com- 
modities in export trade for the past two fiscal years. 


Twenty Chief Commodities Exported, 1931 and 1932 


Total Exports, Increase (+) or Decrease (—) 
Rank Commodity fiscal year ended 1932 

March, 1932 Compared with 1931 
(In order of value, 1932) a 

19311932 Quantity Value Quantity Value 

$ $ 

1 Lea Wilton tee preteen A ecccte mites pects bush.| 191,315,933] 115,739,383] (— ee , 927, 104| (—) 61, 680,386 
2 2 ee DADET i cate ee eats cewt.| 39,942,149) 103,003,352|(—) 4,876,330 (—)24, 249,354 
SEO UINVOOC DUlDeeerias cela m eles ewt.| 11,762,563] 27,684, 782|(—) 2, 099,559|(—) 7,376,907 
6 Soli she ee trey saab te hank. cwt. 3,539,252| 23,594,230] (+) 128,996|(—) 4,301,621 
AGW Sa) Wineat touree. oe... oka brl.| 5,413,740} 18,897,543|(—) 1,804,448 (—) 13,978,691 
5 6 |Planks and boards......... M it. 905,679} 18,766,452/(—)  403,804/(—) 12,831,750 
10 VaR awa Ol CNet ae ern ec yee = 13,671,565 — |(—) 4,161,043 
51 | 8 |Copper bars, rods, etc...... ewt. 1,588,793} 13,057,733|(+) 1,483, 148)(+)11,354,030 
12 OMEN WV ATUT Sate loatet sen fi. oor, oan - 12,110,157 — |(—) 2,826, 656 
Oeil OmlINiGkel:s: ns ses he teers ok satel cwt. 543,791) 12,109,400/(—)  275,502|/(—) 6,136,975 
SELLA Vibislceyesen na ckaes doe le gal. 2,512,607) 11,622,256)(—)  726,557|(—) 7,099,942 
1Srieiza Cheese way Mas ses) let cwt. 854,247| 10,593,967) (+) 58,343/(—) 2,395, 759 
Gan le1s8|Barleyin ..t. cee see bush.| 24,337,678} 10,002,911/(+-)20,868,949/(+) 8,833,508 
TESLA Pulpwoods doc seks nese cord 832,924) 8,196,144/(—) 331, (—) 3,844,340 
190) ELSn bApplessiresies. . Aye. qeus en brl. 1, 658, 882 6,537,584] (—) 5,857|(—) 558,135 
7 | 16 {Copper ore and blister...... cwt. 812,166} 6,346,192)(—)  962,767|/(—)14, 901,320 
Deel PAG Zalni Crean say tater rane tn tene eat. cwt. 2,314, 509 5,261,647|/(+)  103.267/(—) 726,573 
16 | 18 |Silver ore and bullion........ oz.| 17,753,631 5,160,528)(—) 6,942,196/(—) 3,766, 688 
Dae On Ob ber ives en oe nen ee No. 1,056,596 5,152,614/(—) 1,097, 2 (—) 6,616,464 
22M M20 IMIG ATON es bianco. os lecaetoul. cies oa - 4,960, 816 (—) 1,144,160 


All of the nine main classification groups showed decreases in the 
value of exports for the fiscal year ended 1932. The greatest absolute 
decrease was in the agricultural and vegetable products group but the 
greatest percentage decrease (60-2 p.c. as compared with 30 p.c. for the 
former group) was recorded by the iron and its products group. The 
exports for the agricultural and vegetable products group were first and 
reached $204,000,000, with wheat by far the chief item, accounting for 56 
p.c. of the total. The wood, wood products and paper group was second 
in exports ($176,000,000). Newsprint paper accounted for about 60 p.c. of 
the exports. Non-ferrous metals and their products was third with exports 
of $69,000,000 followed by the animals and animal products group with 
$68,800,000. The chief items in the former group were raw gold and 
copper bars and rods, and in the latter fish (fresh and canned), raw furs 
and cheese. 

Wheat has been the leading export for more than twenty years and 
even though exports of wheat in 1930 showed a decrease of $212,770,851 
and the figures for 1931 and 1932 showed further decreases of $38,333,706, 
and $61,680,386 respectively this commodity still holds first place. But 
there have been many changes within this period in the order of all the 
' other commodities listed. So recently as 1920 wheat was followed by meats 
(now twentieth), wheat flour, planks and boards, and printing paper (now 
second), in the order named. 


Review of Calendar Year, 1931 and early months of 1932—The monthly 
trade figures as available when going to press and as compared with 1929 
and 1930 were as follows ($000 omitted) :— 
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Imports and Exports, by Months, January 1929 to November 1932 


Imports Exports of Canadian Produce 
Month 

1929 1930 1931 1932 1929 1930 1931 1932 

$ 000 $ 000 $ 000 $ 000 $ 000 $ 000 $ 000 $ 000 
Janus ty neha ee 96,958} 84,662) 50,414) 34,115 94,924 73,507} 44,683 38,367 
HVebruary wee ae 97,042} 80,922) 50,994) 35,586] 82.259 66,960} 438,873} 36,4381 
Manele ance seet 135,329} 113,026) 75,381 57,448) 114,763 89,595 55,048} 39,749 
Dao) oll bs Careers ery OOM ee 2 emo leo 29,794 65, 728 50,744} 33,985 26,976 
WE Mean sh wa aanonil lesen) inlets 73,457} 44,361] 107,473 AON 59, 833 40,594 
JON HWA ayerceriten a odl 949) 91,544, 52,509) 40,743] 112,176 78, 703 54,348] 40,945 
Ul yiete ee eee 114, 201 84,551 48,379) 35,711] 102,219 76,408} 49,645 AD) BON| 
JAMISUSEYA. Gee cies 111, 631 77,906] 47,308) 36,527) 96,265 69,290} 48,764) 41,314 
September......... 99,380} 87,900) 45,379} 34,534) 87,751 81,046} 48,991 42,187 
October! ticepene. 116,271 78,358) 45,933 37,095] 119,266) 82,781 55,538! 56,626 
November........ 108, 734 UORO2O la On Otol 37,769 111,068} 73,061 57,487 45,945 
December......... 84,365 60,338} 40,290 - 88,520) 66,820) 53,255 - 


The Canadian Trade Balance 


From Confederation to 1931, exports of all produce from Canada to 
all countries exceeded imports in twenty-six years, while imports exceeded 
exports in thirty-eight years. The largest excess of exports in a single 
fiscal year was in 1918, a “war year”, when it amounted to $622,637,000; 
while the largest excess of imports, amounting to $294,139,000 occurred in 

.1913. The “unfavourable” balances occurred chiefly in 1903-1913, years 
of heavy capital imports. 

Canada’s balance of trade with the United Kingdom has been favour- 
able since 1889. With the United States it is usually unfavourable. In 
only six years since Confederation has it been otherwise, v2z., in the first 
four years following Confederation and in 1880 and 1882. 


Trade Balances of the Principal Countries of the World, calendar 
years 1930 and 1931 
Credit balances marked (+) Debit balances marked (—) 


Rank : 1930 1931 
ee | Countries a 
1930|1931 Amount | Per Capita|) Amount | Per Capita 
Million $ $ c.|| Million $ Sie; 
2, IMiGermany see tas cent ee Chere aes (+) 222-6) (+) 3 44))(+) 612-0)(4+) 9 40 
1a) 7.2) | United States see hee eee (+)  782-3|(+) 6 38)4+) 348-4/(+) 2 84 
G Bul Australia sein ere ee ths eee ee (—) 14-1](—) 2 19/(+) 226-4/(+) 134 89 
1A a ol Amoenti nae #04 crc ctey tain tesa (—) 120-7/(—) 10 78/44) 119-7/(44) 10 46 
4 SST Z LL antec crte laa tare aaa tee a aned eR (+) 61-8)(+) 1 54)\(+) 113-7/}(+) 2 82 
8.4. 46 Batis hacia... (ie eee Magee (+) 221-3)(+) 0 70);\(+)  103-2)(+) 0 29 
Or WIN? VASHON ak senda kano sanden (+) 11-1/¢+) 7 44)\(+) 44-9/(+) 29 76 
5 SUUmionron SouuheAuica ae eae: (+) 16-4|(+) 1 46/4) 34-6/(+) 4 32 
130) £9 Canadians siete Ce eee eee (—) 103-1/(—) 10 38)(—) 10-9] (—) 1 05 
15s) a0; | Belov? ass, csepecncen tees Oueeree (—) 130-5|(—) 16 20)(—) 17-9|(—) 2 21 
Sy halt WINS Day, Ae it tee Res Ne eae serene eae ane (—) 17-3](—) 0 76)(—) 21-4|(—) 0 94 
LOs! Age eninarlcny seth Meta creer ee (—) 31-2!(—) 8 87/|\(—) 35-1|(—) 9 88 
MLAS! NUP ELTY ate sree tts tga nvsea Roce ner a eee meee ame (—) 35:7/(—) 0 55i\(—) 45-3/(—) 0 70 
Oia aid? See) etait ei ees eee eto eet ee (—) 27-6|(—) 4 51/(—) 81-7\(—) 13 30 
Iyer) (ep Ris nl Bote sles Rene gee hala Ee Aden eee (—) 273 -0\(—) 6 54\\(—) 86-0|(—) 2 09 
12 MaLG' FINO Wiel Vine amare erode meer te terete meee (—) 102-7|(—) 36 42/|(—) 101-3] (—) 36 25 
TG a | ML | Sut TOT eactcs ss aenewan tine iene (—) 174-0|(—) 42 95)|\(—) 182-8](—) 44 95 
13a 1S Netherlands eye seaudeasnid cet aeons (—) 281-7/(—) 35 66)/(—) 243-9|(—) 30 80 
RY YPM Weal Slaigon sCoX stam sacanete hae ae See tee Boe ae Ae (—) 373-9|(—) 9 O9;(—) 481-4)(—) 11 50 
20nie20 United iinedomie seme seen (—) 1,884-9)(—) 41 06)(—) 1,916-6|(—) 39 09 


It will be seen that Canada’s position among the nations as regards 
the balance of trade rose from thirteenth in 1930 to ninth in 1931. 
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Non-Commodity Items of Foreign Exchange 


A nation’s commodity trade alone cannot be taken as a complete 
index of its prosperity, for there are many other exchanges besides those 
of goods, all of which must be taken into account in order to find out the 
basic state of affairs in regard to total international transactions. Among 
such more or less “invisible” exchanges may be mentioned interest and 
freight payments, financial services, insurance premiums, advertising pay- 
ments, royalties, cash. contributions to various objects, the financing of 
tourist expenditures, the money movement which accompanies immigration 
and emigration, etc. If all the visible and invisible items which make up a 
country’s dealings were set down and totalled, the debit or credit balance 
would be a final invisible item representing an export or import of capital. 
Just as in the case of an individual an excess of expenditures over receipts 
must be made up by borrowing or reduction of capital or an excess of 
receipts over expenditures results in a capital asset, so it is in the case 
of a nation. The accompanying table, which includes the latest estimates 
of the Bureau of Statistics, shows debit and credit items of Canada’s busi- 
ness relations and exchanges with other countries as a whole for 1930 
and. 1931. 


Estimated Balance of Canada’s International Payments, 1930 and 1931 
| (000 omitted) 


1930 1931 
Item Exports Imports Exports Imports 
: . | Visible and | Visible and |] Visible and | Visible and 
Invisible Invisible Invisible Invisible 
$ 000 $ 000 $ 000 $ 000 
1..Commodity Trade—Recorded merchandise 
EXNOLLS and POLUSeeeeniseriereemein 905,370 1,008,479 617, 243 628, 098 
Deductions for settlers’ effects and other 
non-commercial imports.............. —10,957 — 23,814 —9,328 —16,751 
Unrecorded imports of ships.............. ~ 7,470 - 500 
Real Totals of Commodity Trade............ 894,413 992,135 607,915 611, 847 
2. Exports and imports of gold coin, bullion, 
ANGESMMDSICI anya COMME tem enti sieiae ne 25, 343 39,062 70,062 2,038 
3. Freight payments and receipts, n.O.p...... 68,815 100, 908 49,670 76,528 
As LOUrISh EXPENGItUnes ree, eee cine ale 279,238 113 , 292 250,776 76, 452 
5. Interest payments and receipts............ 88 , 220 272,586 70, 722 252,076 
6). Imimicrantreribtancesesss. asco mse. 14,000 23,000 10,051 13,110 
7. Government expenditures and receipts..... 11, 750 10,379 11,750 10,960 
8. Government receipts, reparations.......... 4,000 - 1,295 - 
9. Charitable and missionary contributions. . 900 1,800 900 1,800 
10> Insurance transactionser.. sere eee te. 29,483 22,138 27,000 20,000 
Lis Advertising transactions. nmceteimerea: 4,000 6,000 3,000 5,000 
122) Motion picture royaltioss...ssen eee = 3,750 - 3,750 
18. Capital of immigrants and emigrants...... 11,083 9,424 Delis 3,820 
14, Earnings of Canadian residents employed : 
in: US Aw. 3,696 - 1,857 - 
15. Exports and imports of electrical energy!.. - - - - 
16. Difference between all exports and im-| 
POLUS2 sa Sire leo lose oho nos sk ee ee 159,533 - - 27,790 
Motalene.k. Fak th Mere cee 1,594,474 1,594,474 iL laksa tral gles iva 


1Included in Commodity Trade. 
?This item represents: (a) Foreign capital invested in Canada in 1930 and 1931, and (b) Errors and 


omissions. 


CANADA'S UNRIVALLED TOURIST ATTRACTIONS 


1. Indians at Banff. 2. Cameron Falls, Waterton Lakes National Park. 3. Golf 
Course, Jasper National Park. 4, Camping in Western Canada. 


Courtesy Department of the Interior. 
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The Tourist Trade—An item in the above which deserves special 
mention is the tourist trade. Since 1926 various methods have been 
adopted by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics for obtaining a general 
idea of the amount and value of this trade. The following figures of 
tourist expenditures 1926-31 are in accordance with the latest revision. 
For the year 1931 the tourist trade was calculated to have brought almost 
$251,000,000 into the country, and after the deduction of $76,000,000 
spent by Canadian tourists abroad, the favourable balance was estimated 
at $174,000,000. The figures show a relative increase in the favourable 
balance, in spite of the fact that expenditures were reduced, compared 
with 1980. By far the most important factor in the above is the 
automobile traffic between Canada and the United States, it being esti- 
mated that such United States tourists spent $188,129,000 in Canada in 
1931, while Canadian automobile tourists spent about $40,264,000 in the 
United States. Tourist expenditures are, in part, the return which Canada 
derives from her picturesque scenery, her fish and game, her winter sports 
and other advantages, and represent an “ invisible” export which is increas- 
ing steadily in value year by year. 


Tourist Expenditures, 1926-31 


Expenditures 
Expenditures | of Canadian 
of Outside Tourists Excess of 
Year Tourists in Other (1) over (2) 
in Canada Countries 
1 (2) 
$ $ $ 
TOBA eso SR ia halk IR ae OR Rei ba 201, 167,000 98,747,000 102, 420,000 
OD [omen a apes Ayn, Ue oe SS ing Sh a ak ke sees 238,477,000 108, 750,000 129, 727,000 
OOS Weer Marr p mite. fey A Myo 33g Fy lo Wrie ge ie ee 275, 230,000 107,522,000 167,708,000 
SPA ak wach ge at ate Lae iM Res oe A ga RR helt A AS CR el Foto 309,379,000 | 121,645,000 187, 734,000 
TOS earpesrmeten Wyk a) Bebe yt. itr rie 2 oie 2 ape. ae 279, 238, 000 100,389,000 178, 849,000 
TRU BI ole ue les Map Ne DCA ee Bane EGER) AACE eR aE PMT PIE Sey SO 250,776,000 76, 452, 000 174,324,000 


Canada-United States tourist traffic is greater than that between 
any other two countries in the world: The high per capita wealth in both 
countries promotes travel and the close interlocking of business interests 
necessitates many business trips across the frontier. There is, in the 
United States, one automobile to every 4:6 persons and in Canada, one to 
every 8°6. For the United States family of moderate income the relative 
cheapness of an automobile holiday in Canada is attractive. Railway and 
steamship lines add substantially to the number of holiday seekers. 

The benefits of the tourist business are not altogether one-sided, 
however. Canadians are attracted by the larger United States’ cities and 
the more “settled” type of scenery, while large numbers of wealthy 
Canadians visit the United States’ winter playgrounds in the south. The 
estimated annual expenditure of Canadian tourists in the United States 
is only about one-third that of United States’ tourists in Canada, but in 
comparing these the relative populations of the two countries should be 
considered. If United States’ tourists to Canada were in the same propor- 
tion to their population as Canadian tourists to the United States are to 
ours, the income accruing to Canada from this source—assuming expen- 
ditures to be on the present basis—would be more than $900,000,000; but 
Canadian car owners, who bulk large in this movement, are wealthier on 
the average and the number of passengers per car is greater, hence the 
higher average expenditure. . 


CHAPTER XIV 


INTERNAL TRADE—WHOLESALE AND RETAIL TRADE 
—FREIGHT MOVEMENTS—STOCK MARKETS 
COMMODITY PRICES—COST OF LIVING 


Internal trade in Canada is of primary importance among economic 
activities. The home consumption of goods and services by a population 
of 10,000,000 requires a greater expenditure of economic activity than that 
required for the prosecution of external trade. Internal trade includes 
the transportation and distribution of goods within the country through 
the medium of railways, steamships, warehouses, wholesale and retail 
stores, and other agencies. It includes all professional services such as 
those carried on by doctors, theatres, hospitals, schools, banks, insurance 
companies, and innumerable others. All such activities, even if not pro- 
ductive of material goods, add substantially to the national income. 

Historically, Canadian internal trade developed as a result of the fur- 
trade, fur being the first great staple sought in Canada by Europeans in 
exchange for their products, This trade spread until it covered the whole 
area of the Dominion, forming the framework into which the economic 
activities of the nation were gradually built. Lumber, fisheries, agricul- 
tural, mineral and other resources were gradually exploited. As popula- 
tion grew local manufacturing industries supplanted certain imports. 
Diverse resources in various parts of the country led to a vast exchange 
of products, and growing wealth to increasing abundance of services. 

Unfortunately, owing to the many ramifications of internal trade, its 
statistical measurement presents great difficulties. Nevertheless some idea 
of its extent may be gathered from the fact that in 1930 the grand total 
value of the activities of those occupied in production of all kinds as 
estimated under the heading National Income on p. 49 was $4,800,000,000, 
while the combined money value of external trade (imports and Canadian 
exports) was $1,155,000,000. 

The sections which follow deal with those features of internal trade 
which have not received treatment elsewhere in this handbook. 


Wholesale and Retail Trade 


The moving of goods of all descriptions so that the ultimate consumer 
may conveniently obtain them, is a business which uses many millions 
of dollars in capital and employs many thousands of hands. A census of 
Canadian trading establishments taken in 1924 showed that there was 
invested in retail establishments alone $1,250,000,000 with sales amount- 
ing to $2,500,000,000. Sales at wholesale were estimated to be at least 
two-thirds of that amount. 

Chain Stores—In recent years great changes have taken place in the 
organization of the distribution of goods. The chain store is now doing 
a large and growing proportion of the work of retailing merchandise, 
though this type of store is not occupying the whole field. In a study 
made by the Bureau of Statistics in 1930 of 210 chain-store organizations, 
it was estimated that independent stores still do 75 p.c. or more of the 
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retail business of the Dominion. In food products, the most developed 
section of the chain-store movement, chain stores probably account for 
about 25 to 30 p.c. of the business. An important result of this movement 
is the rise of organized independents. Large numbers of independent 
_stores are forming common buying and advertising organizations, thus 
bringing to themselves some of the economies of large scale dealings 
enjoyed by chain stores. The next few years are likely to see keen com- 
petition between these rival organizations. 


THE COURSE OF WHOLESALE AND RETAIL PRICES IN CANADA 
I9l4 — 193!) 


1926 =|00 


T 
Vidlesae Prices 


yy FU CES 


—— 


Merchandising outlets in the 210 chain-store systems mentioned above 
numbered 11,869, of which 2,965 were for food products, 991 for tobacco, 
512 for toilet articles, 428 for women’s, misses’ and children’s clothing, 410 
for house furnishings, 387 for drugs and drug sundries, 378 for hardware. 
Total sales amounted to $256,000,000. Food products represented 54:9 
p.c. of this, women’s clothing 4-2 p.c., men’s clothing 3-8 p.c., tobacco 3:4 
p.c., dry goods and notions 3:1 p.c., hardware 3:0 p.c., toilet articles, 2-7 
p.c., boots and shoes 2°5 p.c. 


Internal Freight Movements 


An important indicator of the volume of internal trade is found in 
the reports of revenue freight carried by the railways. In 1931 this revenue 
freight totalled 73,837,245 tons. The returns by provinces throw light on 
interprovincial trade in Canada. For example, the four western provinces 
show a net export to the eastern provinces of 6,021,126 tons of freight 
made up largely of agricultural and animal products. The eastbound 
movement of wheat alone amounted to 5,157,024 tons and other grains and 
agricultural products brought the total net eastern movement up to 6,224,- 
753 tons. The movement of animal products going eastward was 176,758 
tons. There were cross movements of mine products, the net movement 
westward of 155,509 tons consisting mostly of coal. Forest products moved 
eastward to the extent of 324,497 tons and manufactures and miscellaneous 
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freight showed a westward movement amounting to 549,773 tons, fish, and 
lime and plaster being the only commodities listed with a net movement 
eastward. The accompanying table shows the figures for revenue freight 
by provinces for the first seven months of 1932 with comparative totals 
for 1931. 


Freight Originated and Freight Terminated for Seven Months ended 
July 31, 1932 


Originated | Received Terminated Delivered | 


at from Total at to”. Total 
Province Stations Foreign Originated | Stations Foreign |Terminated 
in Canada |Connections in Canada |Connections 
000 tons 000 tons 000 tons 000 tons 000 tons 000 tons 

Prince Ed. Island... 88 ~ 88 105 4 109 

Nova Scotia........ 2,530 65 2,595 Qe150 174 2,324 

New Brunswick..... 784 318 1,102 821 541 1,362 

Quebecv wees a 3,510 1,262 4,772 3,536 1,807 5,343 

Ontvariote setae ke 6, 154 7,935 14,089 9,535 5,446 14,981 

Manitoba... 402 1,680 66 1,746 1,877 108 1,985 

Saskatchewan...... 2,487 175 2, 662 1,815 97 1,912 

A Lbertas it oak eevee 4,447 77 4,524 1,545 1 1,546 

British Columbia... 1, 853 123 1,976 1350 1,875 3,225 
Totals, Seven 

Months, 1932..... 23 , 533 10,021 33,554 22,734 10,053 32, 787 
Totals, Seven 

Months, 1931..... 28, 899 14,009 42,908 29,251 13, 254 42,505 


The Montreal Stock Exchange—After a busy day. 
Courtesy, Montreal Stock Exchange. 


Stock Markets 


A subject often classified under the head of finance but akin to internal 
trade, inasmuch as it concerns a great trading market closely linked with 
the business organization of the country, is that of stock markets. The 
principal stock exchanges in Canada are located at Montreal and Toronto, » 
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though those at other centres such as Winnipeg, Calgary and Vancouver 
are increasing in importance. In recent years there has been a huge increase 
in the volume of business transacted on the stock exchanges, due to the 
widespread participation of the general public in the “ bull” market which 
extended from 1924 to 1929. Since 1929, however, trading has fallen away 
considerably, due to heavy losses, business depression and caution on the 
part of the investing public. July, August and September, 1932, sales 
figures showed an advance which, however, proved but temporary. 

The extent of public participation in the stock market is illustrated by 
the table below showing the volume of sales on the Montreal Exchange. 


Numbers of Shares Traded on the Montreal Stock Exchange, by 
Months, January 1929 to November 1932 


Month 1929 1930 1931 | 19382 Month 1929 1930 1931 | 1982 
ambos sass 4,173,257| 988, 789|377,241/125,989] July....... 928,841) 308,399|245, 845) 283, 953 
POD 3 ot, cox + 2,037,891) 880,534/706,607|136,387] Aug....... 2,103,188) 558,387|169, 400/544, 528 
March........ 2,157, 613)1,133, 969|605, 696/180,070) Sept....... 1,854,675} 817,409}437, 503/506, 926 
ADEM Bireite hice 1,117,430}1, 601, 764/477, 053/187,313)} Oct........ 3,609, 402/1,350, 604/308, 888/206, 902 
pe ge en ea 1, 287, 879}1, 088, 587/851, 426/204, 522) Nov......./2;077,720| 466, 867/431, 758/193, 093 
WUNGs2% o.-2. 3 20 766, 813]1,389, 170/528, 093)176,041]) Dec....... 1,088,757} 532,593/125, 308 = 


Security Prices, 1931 and 1932——The Bureau of Statistics publishes 
several series of index numbers designed to measure the movement of 
security prices in general and of important groups of stocks in particular, 
which constitute an important barometer of business conditions. The table 
below shows the course of the investors’ index number for representative 
months in the years 1929, 1930, 19381 and 1932. Tables of the index num- 
bers of traders’ activities and of mining stocks by months during the same 
years are also given. 


Investors’ Monthly Index Numbers of Common Stocks, 1929-32 


(1926=100) 
Year and Month Banks Utilities | Industrials Total 
1929 (representative months)— 

SNUATY Hee ee ee Miele S ctaptea oes wales 150-2 154-0 286-1 207-4 
ET Re Oe Aly Alcor tina tas eG Oe EOE eee 143-5 150-1 266-2 192-6 
DUNG eee Cee eee TAG oaierslone Ora Ses 129-7 143-4 264-1 185-6 
SepbennDera ymca cee ae ley ete ben ie says otek 133-2 163-1 315-8 217°1 

1930 (representative months)— 
JAMUAT YOR seem Hae eee ee ainsh ese hes 120-3 133-3 209-1 155-7 
HATE Uiscae ae thot exc yoetel tao: GO elaks eae eataie set faa he 118-6 143-7 220-9 166°5 
August...... Bp cy 2 RR Hi le eho a ae Ra 113-3 116-0 153-1 125-1 
Wecamber\ is ee ee. SIO ee ae 108-2 104-7 120-3 103:1 
1931 (representative months)— 
ARAL Y cetera eee eine eee ete see teh 109-1 107-3 124-7 106-9 
Marchi: tad aoe aot ia ee eee 111-6 116-1 127-8 110-8 
ANTS nein Cogie hone non mate onorencodsadode 97-1 80-4 91-1 80-1 
Bepreni DOr: uke nus ca as ase osteo one etre 94-3 65-4 79-3 68-6 
Decemberteen noe + he ee ee a 92-9 59-3 74:3 64-8 
1932 (representative months)— 

ANUALV Re oe ncice eae dais salar ator as 90:3 59-1 73°7 64-8 
Maire listener ree cis acsehats: ote tia scne-toet eetonals © 86-0 59-8 71-5 64-1 
JUDG Pe eens eit as aerate 60-5 34-9 48-8 43-2 
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Taking the prices of stocks in 1926 as equal to 100, the monthly index 
number of industrials reached its peak in September 1929, when it was 
315-8, that is to say, industrials were on the average over three times the 
price prevailing in the base year 1926. In the same month the index for 
public utility stocks had risen to 163-1 and that for all common stocks to 
217-1. November 1929 saw the index for industrials at 209-4, utilities at 
130:9, and all stocks at 154-7. Throughout 1930 the trend was more gradu- 
ally to lower levels with minor upward movements in April and September. 
This downward tendency was interrupted in the first two months of 1931, 
but in May the indexes for these groups fell below the 1926 figures and 
continued to fall until June, 1932. At that time, utilities touched 34:9, 
industrials 48-8, and all stocks 43:2. In the next three months, however, 
considerable recovery occurred and corresponding indexes for September 
were: utilities, 56:9, industrials, 73:8, and all stocks, 63-0. 


Traders’ Index Numbers of the Prices of the Twenty-five Best Selling 
Industrial and Public Utility Common Stocks on the Montreal 
and Toronto Exchanges, January, 1929, to November, 1932. 


(1926=100) 


Notr.—The ‘‘Trader’s Index’”’ measures the trend of gains or losses for an ‘“‘average’’ trader 
who buys and sells as a whole and turns over his investments every week. 


Month 1929 1930 1931 | 1982 Month 1929 1930 1931 | 1932 


JARS ene 1,039-5 828-9} 609-8] 402-8] July....... 1,032-1 768-6) 492-4) 306-6 
Hie DE me. eeace ieee 1,125-8 864-3} 660-2} 400-8) Aug........ UL COL 731-3) 470-7} 408-0 
IMBEOM, «linc: 1,057-3 898-6} 714-3] 413-6] Sept....... 1, 230-4 778-4) 394-5) 470-6 
Diller) everaire 962-4) 1,010-9| 621-5} 304-2) Oct........ 1, 125-8 618-1) 360-6} 393-6 

BY cos seszeerss 955-1 921-2} 495-2) 261-2) Nov....... 769-2 612-7) 448-5} 377-9 
IUROS scincenes 968-0 821-3) 464-8) 251-0) Dec....... 786-7 596-5! 390-7 = 


Index Numbers of Twenty Mining Stocks, by Months, 1929-32 


(1926=100) 

Month 1929 1930 1931 1932 Month 1929 _ 1930 1931 | 1932 
LES Pia atreek 4: 125-7 78 68-5 | 59-7 |! July....... 109-6 68-7 | 68-6 55°6 
Blob aie io tates 123-7 86-] TBSEBS 4) BSCR) IN AMIE cea or 114-8 68-0 | 67-8 59-7 
IMATE aac ened 120-3 stirs || Cielmak || Wefctes | I TS) Minnc.o woe 104-8 68-7] 63-1 60-9 
LNW na eiane oc 112-7 83-3 |' 82-3 | 52-4 | Oct........ 90-1 61-3 ; 59-5 57°5 
Mavi maedie 108-9 76-3 | 75-9 | 48-4 | Nov....... 75-7 60°5 | 64-6 60-9 
PMO oc vies ae 103-9 3-1 | 69-1 | 48-3 | Dee....... 74:5 59-2 | 59-0 = 


In mining stocks the peak of the bull market was reached in October, 
1927, when the index was 143-8 (prices in 1926=100). From that date it 
has sagged, with temporary rallies, until it reached the figure of 59-2 in 
December, 1980. In 1931 this index rose gradually to 82:3 in April, but 
dropped back to 59-0 in December, and by June, 1932, had fallen to 48:3. 
Subsequent recovery caused it to advance to 60°9 for November. 


Prices of Commodities 


Trade of all kinds is inseparably linked with price movements. Index 
numbers measuring the rise and fall of commodity prices are also an 
important indicator of business and of monetary conditions. The Dominion 
came into being at a time of falling prices but after 1870 prices rose. 
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From 1872 to 1897, however, there was an unprecedented fall, Canada 
experiencing a drop of 44°38 p.c., attributable to monetary factors, the 
great increase in production, and improved transportation facilities. From 
this point until 1913 prices again tended upward. It was a period of rapid 
and unprecedented prosperity almost the world over, and with the rising 
tide of trade, prices rose steeply. On the basis of 1913, the general price 
level in 1896 was 76:0; by 1912 it had risen to 99-5, a gain of over 23 
points. In 1913 a slump developed until the Great War which resulted 
im a stupendous rise in commodity prices. With the end of the War came 
a momentary lull, but in 1919 and the early part of 1920 the post-war 
boom carried the level higher than ever. In May, 1920, the index number 
was 256°7. The reaction from the optimism which had hoped too much 
from an impoverished world, drove prices precipitately downward until in 
December, 1921, the index was 150°6. For the three years, 1922-24, it 
remained comparatively stable, but rose to 160°3 in 1925, falling to 156°2 
in 1926. 

Wholesale prices in 1926 were taken as the base of a new index 
number which in subsequent years fell to an average of 97-7 in 1927, 96-4 
in 1928 and 95:6 in 1929. Thereafter in more rapid decline the index 
number receded to an average of 86-6 in 1930 and fell to 70-4 in December, 
1931. The decline continued steadily throughout the first eleven months 
of 19382, the index being 64-8 for November. 


New Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices, 1913-31! and January to 
November, 1932 


(1926=100) 


19322— 

OU Serna cee nites See ays cones. CARON QOR ARK Hone asttes naiee eta OSe (i (evanianvansn erie rete 69-4 
OMA Riyal el icon erartreS? eh8e © & GOS LO ZAG oe Meee, kt a OA Se CDIUALY nani eto 69-2 
LO Toye eee ee cc ck cee earn fos AOPANI ODOM oh eee sel eon UO Potall MIBK oko yy ees o dee 69-1 
1 OUG SN eas aon es SASL OD Grates so cf aera aie Ss acs LOO ROU ADVE eek eaceoeteett semen 68-4 
OUST g Ree ae ca ninesto ch EN ERM cai DAES | 102 patie as, eae et eee 3 POYA = SIE DAR teers ah oye kts. ao! 67°7 
NOU Sere eee eens Cre ec UGG 2 8% ee x eet ete eae: OG s4ilir Jun Onc are en en ee 66-6 
NOHO RS chee Ate cio ATL PSAMONL GLO Rane. tckeree creerele yr OS Gli Ulivecuc chee eee 66-6 
NO ZORA y ee tus tonn tv tyasictaeney 15920 | OS Okosege ss tate tore. eet ome SCO leATI CUS TAN cena ter 66-8 
1 DN ec a a MEOSONEOSTS a eee eee (ole SepLeIMDeLaess see wae. 66-9 
OD 2 apr oer terest ae cee Weal) SIDYCGiegl oie. san oe Soccer 0cdae OCto bennett tereen 65-0 

INOVemlberaae tanec 64-8 

1 236 commodities to 1926, thereafter 502. 2 Preliminary figures. 


Cost of Living 


Statistics of cost of living constitute a very important phase of price 
statistics. Index numbers of retail prices, rents, and costs of services 
issued by the Bureau of Statistics are constructed from a general point of 
view, having for their object the measurement of the general movement 
of such prices and costs in the Dominion as a whole, and being so calcu- 
lated as to make comparisons possible with other general index numbers 
constructed on similar principles, as, for example, the index of wholesale 
prices. Calculated as they are on the aggregative principle, 2.e., the total 
consumption of each commodity, the Bureau’s index numbers afford an 
excellent measurement of changes in the average cost of hving in the 
Dominion as distinguished from that of any particular class or section. 

The Bureau’s index numbers of the cost of living are designed to-show 
changes relating to average conditions. On the basis of 1926—100, the 
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total index was 65-4 for the year 1913, 124-2 in 1920, 98-9 in 1928 and 
99:9 in 1929. The latter part of 1929 was marked by a slight increase 
over the average for the year, a tendency which was still further apparent 
in the first month of 1930, when the total index reached 102-1 compared 
with 99:2 for the year 1930. From that time it has declined steadily and 
in July, 1931, registered 88:6. In August there was a slight upturn but 
thereafter the decline continued into 1932. Usual seasonal influences affect- 
ing food prices, caused a temporary rise again in August, 1932, but other 
groups, except fuel, showed no improvement. September group index 
numbers were as follows: foods, 63-0, fuel, 91-7, rent, 93-9, clothing, 71-9, 
and miscellaneous, 96-7. These numbers indicate persistence of the lag in 
rents and services costs, behind the decline in retail prices of commodities. 


Index Numbers of Retail Prices, Rents and Costs of Services, 1927-31, 
and by Months, January to November 1932 


(Average prices in 1926=100) 


| 
Total | Food | Fuel | Rent | Cloth-| Sun- 


Year ing dries 

Index | Index | Index | Index Thdex. | Index 
TORT cee wight hate ORES eee eee an 98-4 98-1 97-9 98-8 97-5 99-1 
INOS Pip NR ete OR aa Pee Seba REN Na dace se i 98-9 98-6 96-9 | 101-2 97-4 98-8 
1 2Ge ein CO eaciia ee aeeal tae tre Me ers ne 99-9 | 101-0 96-4 } 103-3 96-9 99-0 
DO SO ae recta tee Ae stata Oe See aoe 99-2 98-6 95-7 | 105-9 93-9 99-4 
HY BN Des Pome ea ieee Aue or Oa ent hais ph ceehetenerenc So aeesicne 89-6 77°3 94-5 | 103-0 82-2 97-4 

1932i:— 

PENS ATITALY ey cree eaaeniee, ere meee inca Meee ara e 85-4 69-6 93-9 99-3 76-4 97-1 
BeDruary sc ee or ee ee 84-4 66:5 93-8 99-3 76-4 97-1 
IM archaic. austen: Meter eno renee oe 83-9 66-0 93-6 99-3 74-5 96-8 
ASDLILC? cas cieecta dere ats aoe OOo eee 83-7 65:4 92-8 99-3 74-5 97-0 
IVESY A iste. chahaneuct arse ee tree ie ee eee 81-8 62:9 91-0 93-9 74:5 97-1 
FUNG. Be plc ce, eee 81-0 62-1 90-9 93-9 71-9 96-9 
ADD G ne Doe OU ARS bps ys a iia | RIM Aye 80-8 61-4 90-7 93-9 71-9 96-8 
A USUSE ce senate tir cd emtcer on etme aront trac 81-5 63-5 91-9 93-9 71-9 96-8 
NepteniDek.< seu neten se eae te ae 81-3 63-0 91-7 93-9 71:9 96-7 
QOcetoOben areas asic eee eee eee 80-4 63-6 90-7 90-0 70-7 96-6 
INOVEM DELS ont tier Mame CEL nae 80-4 63-9 90-4 90-0 70:7 96°6 


1 Preliminary figures. 


Apart from the “Sundries” index, the index for fuel has shown the 
least change in the period covered by the table. The downward trend of 
fuel prices has been small but on the whole very steady. The rent index 
for November, 1932, is nearly 9 points below the 1927 level and nearly 16 
points below the maximum of 105-9 reached in 1930. 


(Ea ey, 
PUBLIC FINANCE 


Dominion Finance 


Among the powers conferred on the Dominion Government by the 
British North America Act were: the right to deal with the public debt 
and property; the right to raise money by any system of taxation (the 
provinces were limited to direct taxation); and the borrowing of money 
on the credit of the Dominion. The Department of Finance was estab- 
lished in 1869 to have “supervision, control and direction of all matters 
relating to financial affairs, public accounts, and revenue and expenditure 
of the Dominion”. 

At \Confederation the revenues, notably the customs and excise duties 
which had previously accrued to the treasuries of the provinces, were 
transferred to the Dominion and combined into a consolidated revenue 
fund against which certain specific charges such as cost of collection, inter- 
. est on public debt, and salary of the Governor General were made. The 
remainder of the fund was appropriated by Parliament. ‘The public 
works, cash assets and other property of the provinces, except lands, mines, 
minerals and royalties, also became Dominion property. In its turn the 
Dominion became responsible for the debts of the provinces. 

Since the main source of the revenues of the provinces was now taken 
over the Dominion undertook to pay annual subsidies to the provinces for 
the support of their governments and legislatures, With the growth of the 
Dominion, the principle of subsidy payments has been extended to the 
western provinces and from time to time adjustments have been made 
in the moneys so paid. 

At the time of the formation of the Dominion, the revenue collec- 
tions were comparatively small but obligations shouldered by the central 
government provided for completion of the Intercolonial Railway and, 
with the entry of British Columbia, for the construction of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway; early in the present century the National Transcontinental 
was undertaken. Indeed the single item of railways and canals accounted 
for almost the entire increase in the net national debt of from $76,000,000 
in 1868 to $336,000,000 in 1914. To a very great extent therefore, the 
national debt down to the Great War represented expenditures for pro- 
ductive purposes and tangible assets were acquired by the Dominion there- 
for. Moreover this debt was largely held outside Canada. The following 
decade witnessed the tremendous increase in the debt from $336,000,000 to 
a maximum of $2,453,777,000 in 1923—an increase of over two billions of 
dollars not represented, in the main, by corresponding assets and upon 
which interest charges were relatively high. One redeeming feature was 
that the major portion of this debt was now held within the country, for 
the abnormal prosperity induced by the War provided Canadians with the 
funds to invest in Government issues and the added desire of the Govern- 
ment to tap the rapidly accumulating resources of the masses was instru- 
mental in instructing the man-in-the-street how to invest his money in 
bonds. 
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In addition to the increased interest payments due to the piling up 
of war debt, another reason for increased expenditures has been our 
rapidly changing ideas of the functions of government. The growing com- 
plexity of our national life has called for the establishment of services 
undreamed of even a quarter of a century ago. 


The growth of the Dominion revenue, the Dominion expenditure, and 
the net public debt is briefly outlined in the following table:— 


Dominion Finances, 1868-1932 


Per Net 

Revenue ake = Total capita N ee ebt Debt 
Fiscal Year Receipts Receipts? Expenditure ey end oltVeak ee 

$ $ $ $ $ $ 

SOS 34 3% wae eee 13, 687, 928 4-05 14,071, 689 4-17 (hye 22-47 
ES TAL en ry ie betes 19,335,561 5-55 19,293,478 5-53 77, 706,518 22-09 
TSS eee eee een rere 29, 635, 298 6-85 33, 796, 643 7-82 | 155,395,780 35-82 
TST erty Mere rae abe 38,579,311 7-98 40,793, 208 8-44 | 237,809,031 49-09 
UN ONDA seats Sree Sates 52,514, 701 9-78 57, 982, 866 10-79 | 268,480,004 49-69 
lh Bee ghee ea 117,780,409 16-34 | 122,861,250 17-04 | 340,042,052 47-18 
1021S 2 -n eee aes 434,386,573! 49-64 | 528,302,5132 60-11 |2,340,878,9845) 266-36 
19QG Grae oe ss oes 380, 745,506! 40-28 | 355,186, 4232 37-59 |2,389,731,099 | 252-88 
NOD Twa seeer ee tee 398,695,776! 41-38 | 358,556, 7512 37-21 |2,347,834,370 | 243-68 
1.28 otis! snr Seen tae 422,717, 9831 42-88 | 378,658,4402 38-50 |2,296, 850,233 | 233-59 
1929. Aten see Boe 455,463, 8741 45-41 | 388,805,953? 38-78 |2,225,504,705 | 221-95 
pO SIRE ee iv ea 441,411,806} 44-03 | 398,176, 2462 39:01 |2,177, 763,959 | 213-38 
HOSE eee avatar 349,587, 2991 33:70 | 440,008, 8552 42-41 |2,261,611,937 | 218-00 
AOSD waa oe oe 329, 709,056! 31°38 | 450,971,3932 42-92 |2,375,846,172 | 226-14 


1E\xclusive of special receipts of $1,905,648 in 1921, $2,147,503 in 1926, $1,756,704 in 1927, $6,924,594 
in 1928, $4,687,607 in 1929, $4,505,186 in 1930, $6,622,060 in 1931 and $7,028,101 in 1932. 

2Includes advances to railways, Canadian Government Merchant Marine, etc., of $110,662,655 
in 1921, $11,205,910 in 1926, $11,569,413 in 1927, $18,493,509 in 1928, $13,646,000 in 1929, $8,259,905 in 
1930, $5,487,399 in 1931 and $3,112,274 in 1932. 

3The net debt of Canada reached a maximum, for any fiscal year, at March 31, 1923, when it 
was $2,453,776,869. 

4Per capita figures for census years are based upon census populations and for intervening years 
on revised official estimates. 


Fiscal Years 1930-31 and 1931-32—The difficulties and problems which 
have faced the Government in financing the nation during the trying years 
1931 and 1932 were dealt with comprehensively by the Rt. Hon. R. B. 
Bennett, Prime Minister and Minister of Finance, in his Budget Speech 
to Parliament on June 1, 1931, and by the Hon. E. N. Rhodes, Minister 
of Finance, in the Budget Speech of April 6, 1932. 


The declining revenues since 1929, due largely to declining prices and 
declining world trade, have necessitated a heavy increase in taxation, which 
has borne hard on the nation, as on all other nations throughout the 
world. World events following the crisis in Central Europe in 1931 
resulted in an effort to stem the tide by international action. The repara- 
tions and war debts question was considered and the one-year moratorium 
granted by the United States gave, at least temporarily, a certain amount 
of relief. The subsequent repatriation of international credits on a large 
scale, due to continued lack of confidence, forced Great Britain off the gold 
standard in September, 1931, and immediately thereafter many other coun- 
tries followed her lead. The resulting fall of foreign exchanges and the 
dumping of securities demoralized the investment markets. 
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In the difficult six months following the departure of Great Britain 
from the gold standard, the Dominion, the provinces, municipalities and 
semi-public bodies, not to speak of corporations and private individuals, 
had about $72,000,000 of debt maturing in New York or London and in 
addition $80,000,000 of external interest charges had to be provided. From 
the outset, the policy of the Government has been: to ensure prompt 
payment of all obligations due abroad according to contract; and to assist 
in maintaining normal currency and credit conditions within Canada. This 
policy was successfully carried out. 


The Government first took steps to improve the position in the New 
York market by negotiating a Canadian National Railway issue of 
$50,000,000 government guaranteed bonds to meet maturing short-term 
credits borrowed in that market. The operation proved fairly successful. 
The next step taken was the purchase of the gold production of the larger 
Canadian mines and the use of the gold to meet maturing obligations 
abroad. Exports of gold were allowed only under licence after October 
1931, so that the redemption rights under the Dominion Notes Act were 
maintained yet the internal situation was kept in control. The result has 
been that all obligations of Canada abroad have been faithfully met when 
due, and the national credit has been maintained on a high level. On 
December 16, 1931, the Canadian dollar was at a discount of 24% p.c. in 
New York. At December 16, 1932, the discount was 123 p.c. 


Notwithstanding the severity of the depression and the financial 
unsettlement in many parts of the world, the credit of the Dominion 
has been maintained in high regard. Two successful financial operations 
on the part of the Dominion Government contributed greatly to this result. 
In May, 1931, a conversion of war loan bonds maturing in the years 1931 
to 1934 was achieved, whereby holders of $638,600,000 of bonds accepted 
new long term securities. The success of this conversion was most advan- 
tageous, disposing as it did under favourable conditions of 60 p.c. of the 
refunding of imminent war debt maturities, as well as in effecting, by 
1934, a saving of $6,100,000 in annual interest charges. In November, 1931, 
Canadian investors were offered $150,000,000 of 5 p.c. National Service 
Loan bonds. About 109,000 subscriptions were received and the amount 
of the loan was raised to $221,000,000. An underwriting by the banks was 
not required. The success of this loan reflected the stability of Canadian 
financial conditions and the confidence of its people. 

An issue of $60,000,000 one-year 4 p.c. gold notes was marketed in New 
York on Sept. 28, 1932, proceeds being used to meet maturing short-term 
obligations negotiated by the Canadian National Railways. The issue 
was immediately over-subscribed, reflecting faith in the high standard of 
Canadian securities and the Dominion’s ability to meet her obligations. 

On October 31, 1932, a new loan of $80,000,000 was floated divided into 
two issues: one of $25,000,000 for three years netting the investor 4°28 p.c. 
and the other for $55,000,000 for twenty years at 93-45 netting the investor 
4-51 p.c. The proceeds of the loan were required partly for refunding a 
previous issue of $34,500,000 and partly for advances to the Canadian 
National Railways. The short-term portion of the issue was over-sub- 
scribed four times within a. few hours of the opening of the lists and the 
twenty-year portion was fully subscribed within the time limit set by 
the Department of Finance. 
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The Public Accounts—In the Public Accounts receipts are classified 
under two headings— receipts from taxation, and non-tax revenue resulting 
from public services maintained by the Government. Expenditures are 
classified under four headings: (1) Ordinary expenditures, which include 
the costs of government, pensions, subsidies to the provinces, unemploy- 
ment relief, etc.; (2) Capital expenditures on account of railways, canals 
and public works, for which corresponding assets are acquired; (3) Special 
expenditures; and (4) Non-active loans and advances which are not 
interest-producing but are required in part to meet deficits of services for 
which the Government accepts responsibility. 

Total receipts from taxation for the year 1931-32 amounted to $275,- 
054,000 as compared with $296,276,000 in the previous fiscal year, $378,- 
551,000 for 1929-30 and $395,921,000 in 1928-29. Details of these receipts 
are :— 


Receipts from Taxation, fiscal years 1929-32 


Item 1928-29 1929-30 1930-31 1931-32 
$000 $000 $000 $000 
CStOIMNS Saale oc ert al re eee ee ee 187,206 179, 430 131,209 104,133 
FUXCISG au hee titeneliie eee erc cree rca iat: creer 63, 685 65,036 57, 747 48,655 
War Tax Revenue— 

TEKS. eo eRe ee ele ee OR OES 1,243 1,408 1,429 1,390 
rust and Doan Cosa ten ee eee ees 8 - = - 
Insurance| Cowan” Selene ce wooo 895 74 74 12 
IBUSINESRULTOLUS ae tenet ce reese 455 173 34 3 
Income ax er ha. ee a ein ee as: ' 59,422 69,021 71,048 61,254 
Sales aK sh My ob toe We does choc phe ate 63, 646 44,859 20, 784 47,375 
Tax on cheques, transportation tax, etc.... 19,361 18, 550 13,951 12,232 

Totals, Receipts from Taxation....... 395, 921 378, 551 296,276 275,054 


Non-tax revenues yielded $61,683,157 compared with $53,310,842 for 
the previous year, $62,860,180 for 1929-30 and $59,543,000 for 1928-29. Three- 
fifths of the non-tax revenue was collected by the Post Office Department. 
Special receipts and credits amounted to $7,028,000. Total receipts were 
therefore $336,737,157 in the fiscal year 1931-32.  . 

Ordinary expenditures were $375,403,344, including $121,151,106 intercst 
on debt; $13,694,970 subsidies to the provinces; $48,686,389 war pensions, 
not including $11,154,426 for treatment and after care of returned soldiers; 
$34,448,986 for the Post Office and $16,099,739 for Public Works. 

Capital expenditures of $16,979,788 were made during the year; special 
expenditure amounted to $55,475,986, the chief items being the wheat bonus 
and unemployed relief (see index); and loans and advances, non-active, 
to the extent of $3,112,275, were made chiefly to the Quebec Harbour Com- 
mission and the Canadian National Steamships. Total expenditures were 
thus $450,971,393 and the deficit for the year was $114,234,236, as compared 
with a deficit of $83,847,978 for the previous year. 


A summary review of the financial situation of the Dominion as at 
March 31, 1932, is given in the balance sheet which follows:— 
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Balance Sheet of the Dominion of Canada, as at Mar. 31, 1932 
(From the Public Accounts) 
ACTIVE ASSETS— 


Cashvonvhancand: inv eanke eter AePeee Pee enes an ec ceemne $ 57,352, 841 
Specie. Reservewcus.ece sree vo re eT tee 2 eee Rees 64, 660, 602 
Advances to Provinces, Banks, etc................-02.cceee 173, 1838, 733 - 
Advances to Foreign Governments............0.000 cee eeees 30,494, 720 
Soldier and General Land Settlement Loans................. 47,804, 080 
Miscellaneous Current Accounts..............eccceccceeeseees 82,401,415 
MotalActive A ssetssc.cm sere oe ec ia uoa es $ 455,897,391 
Balance being Net Debt, Mar. 31, 1932 (exclusive of interest 
accrued and outstanding carried forward)................ 2,375, 846,172 


$ 2,831, 743, 563 


LIABILITIES'— 
DominioneNotes in Circulationa se eee ce meckian ice osnire dae $ 157,388, 180 
Bank Note Circulation Redemption Fund................... 6,811,792 
Post Office Account, Money Orders, Postal Notes, etc., out- 

BEATTIE et Le teskeeh ica sd) tact ra WEARER ea Ee Reka ne 3,448, 855 
Savings ban ky Deposits nadernet oar ene ee ac a coke 23, 919.677 
Insurance and Superannuation Funds......................-5. 90,147, 427 
SIPPUSE GH UN GS: f tthe oe Ra UT ec RN Te IE se pte MAD fie. 18, 752,801 
Contingent, Munds ieee A ee el eee et ee at ee ee eae 1,923,062 
PPOVINCS: ACCOUNTS... Seely Remo ee Cee On: che oe ae 9,623,817 
Memporary, Loan, News VOlcs ae ee eels ae eee ee 15,000,000 
PEnc|edWebte5 Meee eye wae Ae ee oe eer ete bet ca 7 uate 2,502,859, 761 
Interests Due andi@utstandingy,..). see. oe 1,868,191 


$ 2,831, 748,563 


iThere are also indirect liabilities, mainly for loans negotiated by railways amounting at Mar. 
31, 1932, to $842,473,216 guaranteed as to principal and interest and $216,207,142 as to interest only. 

20f ‘the Funded Debt $2,012,210,212 was payable in Canada, $249, 677, 849 in London, and 
$240,971,700 in New York. 


Recent Changes in Dominion Taxation—The necessity for increased 
revenues, made clear by the 1931 Budget, was met by an immediate 
increase in the sales tax to 4 p.c., effective June 2, 1931, its general appli- 
cation being left unchanged. A general excise tax of 1 p.c., effective on 
the same date, was imposed on imported goods. Parliament also revised 
the customs tariff, imposing increased duties on imported manufactured 
products with a view to encouraging Canadian industries and relieving 
unemployment. The Customs Act and the Tariff Act were amended to 
prevent unfair competition and the dumping of goods in Canada. The 
income tax was readiusted so that a greater burden fell upon a wider 
class of the well-to-do. 

In the Budget of April, 1932, the income tax was raised to 11 p.c., on 
corporations and joint stock companies. In the case of personal incomes, 
the deduction of 20 p.c. formerly allowed from the tax payable under the 
established schedule of rates was repealed; a surcharge of 5 p.c. was made 
on net incomes of over $5,000 and the exemptions were reduced from $3,000 
to $2,400, and from $1,500 for single persons to $1,200. These changes 
applied to 1931 incomes. 

The sales tax was increased by 2 p.c. to 6 p.c., and the special excise 
tax on goods imported into Canada was raised from 1 p.c. to 3 p.c. The 
stamp tax on cheques, promissory notes, money orders, etc., was increased 
from 2 cents for each instrument over $5, to 3 cents on amounts between 
$5 and $100, and 6 cents over $100. Sleeping car tickets were taxed 
10 p.c. (minimum 25 cents) and parlour car tickets 10 cents flat; there 
were also changes in the tax rates of cable and telegraphic messages and 
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in the stock and bond transfer tax. No important tariff changes were 
made in view of arrangements for the Imperial Economic Conference in 
July, 1932. The tariff changes resulting from the Imperial Conference and 
enacted at the Fourth Session of the 17th Parliament which opened on 
Oct. 6, are dealt with on pp. 39 to 44. 


Provincial and Municipal Finance 
Provincial Finance 


Provincial Governments in Canada are in the position, under section 
118 of the British North America Act, 1867 (30 and 31 Vict., c. 3), and 
the British North America Act, 1907 (7 Edw. VII, c. 11), of having a 
considerable assured income in subsidies from the Dominion Treasury. 
In addition, through the ownership of their lands, minerals and other 
natural resources, the provinces are in a position to raise considerable 
revenues through land sales, sales of timber, mining royalties, leases of 
water-powers, etc. Further, under section 92 of the British North America 
Act, Provincial Legislatures are given authority to impose direct taxation 
within the province for provincial purposes and to borrow money on the 
sole credit of the province. 

Among the chief methods of taxation to be employed has been 
the taxation of corporations and estates. Prominent among the objects 
of increased expenditure are education, public buildings, public works 
(especially roads and highways), labour protection, charities, hospitals and 
places of correction. 


The Growth of Provincial Taxation—Whereas in earlier years the 
Dominion subsidies, together with the revenues arising out of the natural 
resources of the provinces and from fees for specific services rendered to 
the citizens, nearly sufficed to cover the whole expense of government and 
rendered a resort to taxation for provincial purposes practically unnecessary 
in most of the provinces, the great increase in the functions of government 
since the commencement of the present century has put an end to this 
state of affairs. Provincial taxation has increased from $15,003,526 in 
1916 to $109,165,948 in 1929, $126,147,195 in 1930 and $124,679,131 in 1981. 


The increase in the use of automobiles, both for commercial purposes 
and pleasure, is clearly demonstrated by the growing revenues from 
licences and permits issued by the Provincial Governments. In 1921 the 
total revenue of all provinces from automobile licensing amounted to 
$7,857,751. It had increased to $13,020,607 by 1925 and in 1931 reached 
$19,952,575. The growth of revenue from the gasolene tax still further 
demonstrates the increasing use of motor vehicles. In 1923 Manitoba and 
Alberta were the only provinces showing a gasolene-tax revenue, the total 
being $280,404. In 1926 all provinces, except Saskatchewan, collected gaso- 
lene taxes which amounted to $6,104,716. In 1931 all provinces collected 
$23,859,067. 


The provincial revenues from the liquor traffic have increased con- 
siderably of late years. The adoption of government control of the sale 
of liquor in the majority of the provinces, has resulted in trading profits, 
licensing revenues, and .permit fees, all of which have swelled the pro- 
vincial revenues. Prior to the adoption of government control such 
revenues were not available to the provinces. In 1925 the total revenue 
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collected by all provinces from the liquor traffic was $8,964,824. By 1928 
it. amounted to $22,755,212, in 1929 to $27,599,687, 1930 to $33,248,056 and 
1931 to $32,128,693. 


Bonded Indebtedness of the Provinces—The bonded indebtedness of 
the provinces amounts to about four-fifths of their total direct liabilities. 
In recent years, the aggregate bonded indebtedness of the provinces has 
steadily increased. The total for the nine provinces was $708,900,342 in 
1925, $715,489,427 in 1926, $757,168,785 in 1927, $779,155,374 in 1928, $819,- 
517,086 in 1929, $919,142,905 in 1930 and $1,016,647,165 in 1931. This bonded 
indebtedness for 1931 was divided by provinces as follows: P.E.I., $2,104,- 
000; N.S., $60,325,613; N.B., $45,858,996; Que., $84,235,292; Ont., $455,375,- 
344; Man., $81,381,906; Sask., $85,141,205; Alta., $106,866,573; B.C., $95,- 
358,236. The development of the principle of public ownership is largely 
responsible for the high bonded indebtedness in certain provinces, par- 
ticularly in Ontario where the hydro-electric system and the provincially- 
owned Temiskaming and Northern Ontario Railway largely account for the 
bonded indebtedness of the province. The larger of these public utilities, 
the hydro-electric system, is, however, meeting from its revenues the 
interest on the indebtedness incurred in its construction. 

The expansion in the ordinary revenues and expenditures and the 
increases in direct liabilities of all Provincial Governments are shown for 
the years 1873-1931 and by individual provinces for 1931 below:— 


Aggregate Provincial Revenues and Expenditures, 1873-1931, are by 
Provinces, 1931 


Fiscal Year Ended— Ordinary Ordinary Direct 
Revenue Expenditure Liabilities 
$ $ $ 
FUSES 3 os ccccken dusts CO SIEM aa et Re te 6, 960, 922 6, 868, 884 - 
LS Sil Weep tN ne eet, wee ts Soe tals ato, SI ie ec crea teneeanrg 7,858,698 8,119,701 - 
SURSIO US ag ai his nco ok RC an ea Sc eee 10, 693, 815 11, 628,353 - 
IG Olean tree Carta EIR Ratt Reece angie, cages 14,074,991 14,146,059 - 
OT ne ene 5, mete Deer RET RE ORC RR rete oe 40, 706, 948 38,144,511 128,302, 8481 
2 aR we en ete ota eo hae ese arvickg, aks ao owes 102,030,458 102,569, 515 565,470, 552 
10D Ore eee: Pet ee Peay sins wuucl eta he arene ere 146, 450, 904 144,183,178 893,499, 812 
TODA 8 set tes SI LOSE EE nD te 156, 845, 780 152,211, 883 915, 237, 988 
OLS eee re Rett: Ke Sh Glin olie tis 168,109, 505 165,538,910 963, 169, 888 
OO ee en aA eae aces Gant een side ats 183, 598,024 177,542,192 1,034,071, 264 
LOSO Mee Deteree Reee iieore esl eget: cages bees 188,154,910 184,804,203 1,140, 958, 696 
1:03 TORR ree ey etter es ine Ree on cia artes «) Reve a Sen aims 179,143,480 190, 754, 202 1,276, 629,288 
Prince Edward Island...... Rt tenes PA 1,149,570 1,453,191 3,875,593 
IN ONG OCO UA MEE ted perpen 3. ef die Fite ele’ 8,104. 602 8,194,592 66,314, 896 
IN@walorunswic keen a eae crepes eee 5,980,914 6, 761,420 67,942,954 
Qivebecherr vate nei tate eects cee. seg 41, 630, 620 40,854,245 113,006, 985 
Ontario’. 543 ee eae oh ee ee 54,390,092 54,846, 994 524, 347,168 
Manitobatne rrtienaeres: att nck ae 13,842,511 14,491,673 112,214, 653 
Saskatchewsansece case rieiienlcs | aims eee 14,346,010 18,202,677 102,575, 953 
VAL ber tad 2 Re set ne eee ety eee ter eee 15,710, 962 18,017,544 142, 248, 524 
British -Columbige eee eee eee 23,988,199 27 $31, 866 144,102,562 


1Statistics for the Province of Saskatchewan are for 1913. 


Municipal Finance 


Under the provisions of the British North America Act, the muni- 
cipalities are the creations of the Provincial Governments. Their organi- 
zation and their powers differ in different provinces, but almost every- 
where they have very considerable powers of local self-government. If 
we include the local government’ districts of Saskatchewan and Alberta, 
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there are over 4,200 municipal governments in Canada. These 4,200 
municipal governments have together probably 20,000 members described 
as mayors, reeves, controllers, councillors, etc., the experience training 
them for the wider duties of public life in the Dominion and in the 
provinces. Certain of the larger municipalities, indeed, are larger spenders 
of public money than are some of the provinces. 

The cost of municipal government, like the cost of provincial and 
Dominion government, has greatly increased since the pre-war period, 
principally due to the increased services demanded from municipal bodies. 
Among such public services which play a large part in municipal expendi- 
tures may be mentioned education, roads and highways, sanitation, fire 
and police protection, and charities and social relief. Thus the aggregate 
taxes imposed by the municipalities of Ontario increased from $34,231,214 
in 1913 to $122,730,972 in 1930. In Quebec the aggregate ordinary expendi- 
tures of the municipalities increased from $19,478,740 in 1914 to $45,622,390 
in 1930. In Manitoba, again, municipal taxation has increased from 
$9,449,000 in 1914 to $19,822,697 in 1930, in Saskatchewan from $13,359,000 
in 1914 to $29,609,893 in 1930, in Alberta from $8,794,000 in 1915 to 
$14,887,673 in 1930, and in British Columbia the tax receipts amounted to 
$8,698,820 in 1914, while the tax levy amounted to $19,485,906 in 1930. 
The tax receipts of the municipalities of Nova Scotia were $6,472,561 in 
1930 as compared with $3,390,000 as recently as 1919. 


Municipal System of Taxation—Throughout the Dominion, the chief 
basis of municipal tax revenue is the real estate within the limits of the 
municipalities; though in certain provinces personal property, income, 
and business carried on are also taxed. General taxes are normally 
assessed at the rate of so many mills on the dollar of the assessed valua- 
tions. In the Prairie Provinces the values of improvements made to real 
property are often rated at a very low figure, e.g., in Saskatchewan, where 
the taxable valuations of buildings are about 12 p.c. of the taxable valua- 
tions of lands, and in Alberta, where they are about 23 p.c. of the taxable 
valuations of lands. Land valuations in the West, which in earlier years 
were somewhat inflated, have of late been assessed on a sounder basis, 
and in some provinces the Equalization Boards have placed a more equit- 
able valuation on lands as among the various rural municipalities. 


Bonded Indebtedness of Mumnicipalitees—Like other Canadian gov- 
erning bodies, the municipalities of the greater part of Canada borrowed 
rather too freely during the years between 1917 and 1930. The bonded 
indebtedness. of Ontario municipalities rose from $153,568,409 in 1913 to 
$485,280,182 in 1930, while that of Quebec municipalities increased from 
$132,078,584 in 1914 to $323,395,745 in 1930, and a proportionate increase 
took place in other provinces. There was an increase for 19380 over 1929 
for the municipalities in each of the provinces with the exception of New 
Brunswick and Manitoba. Total bonded indebtedness for all municipal- 
ities throughout Canada equalled $1,209,645,181 for 1980 as compared with 
$1,135,022,889 in 1929. British Columbia ranks third after Ontario and 
Quebee with $125,832,088, and these three provinces have over 77 p.c. of 
the municipal bonded debt of Canada. 


CHAPTER XVI 


CURRENCY AND BANKING—INSURANCE—LOAN 
AND TRUST COMPANIES—MISCELLANEOUS 


Currency and Banking 


Early trade in Canada was carried on by barter. Beads, blankets, 
beaver and other furs, tobacco and wheat have been at various times used 
as substitutes for currency. Further, under the French régime playing 
cards stamped with a value and redeemable yearly on the receipt of bills 
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of exchange on Paris, came into circulation. In the early years of the 
British period, the Spanish dollar and the English shilling were the chief 
mediums of exchange, together with such paper money as the army bills 
issued by the Government for supplies during the war of 1812. In 1853 
a measure was passed providing for the adoption of decimal currency with 
a dollar equivalent to the American dollar, and from January 1, 1858, the 
accounts of the province of Canada were kept in terms of dollars. The use 
of the dollar as a monetary unit was extended throughout the Dominion . 
by the Uniform Currency Act of 1871. 

The Canadian gold dollar weighs 25-8 grains, nine-tenths fine gold, 
and thus contain 23-22 grains of gold. Five-dollar and ten-dollar Cana- 
dian gold pieces have been coined at the Royal Canadian Mint, at 
Ottawa, to a limited extent but, in the main, the currency of Canada is 
in the form of silver, nickel and bronze token currency for fractional parts 
of a dollar and Dominion notes and bank notes for multiples of a dollar. 

Dominion Notes—Under the Dominion Notes Act, 1914, the Dominion 
Government is authorized to issue notes up to $50,000,000 against a gold 
reserve of $12,500,000. In 1915 the Government was authorized to issue 
notes up to $26,000,000 against $16,000,000 of specified securities guaranteed 
by the Government but without any gold reserve. Notes may be issued 
to any amount above this total of $76,000,000, but ordinarily an amount 
of gold equal to the excess must be held. Canadian gold reserves consist 
of a combination of bullion, Canadian, United Kingdom and United States 
coin. The issue of Dominion notes in one-dollar, two-dollar, four-dollar, 
five-dollar and fractional units, also in larger notes of from fifty to five 
thousand dollars (and in late years fifty thousand dollars) increased very 
rapidly during the war period, reaching a maximum in June, 1919, when 
notes to the value of $300,750,000 were in circulation. There has since been 
a considerable decline corresponding to the reduction in prices, and the 
notes in circulation at Aug. 31, 1932, were $154,160,147. About 69 p.c. of 
these Dominion notes were in the hands of the banks as reserves. Domin- 
ion notes are legal tender everywhere in Canada except at the offices 
which the Government maintains for their redemption. During the war 
period this redemption was suspended but gold payment was resumed on 
July 1, 1926. 

Despite the sympathetic decline of the Canadian dollar on the gold 
exchanges following the suspension of gold payment by Great Britain on 
Sept. 21, 1931, the redemption rights under the Dominion Notes Act have 
been technically maintained; at the same time gold has been conserved for 
the meeting of external obligations by permitting export of gold only 
under licence. 

Bank Notes—As already stated, Canadians early became accustomed 
to the free circulation of paper money, and practically all Canadian banks 
at their beginning have made the issue of bank notes their chief means of 
earning profits. 

Under the Bank Act the banks may issue notes of the denominations 
of $5 and multiples thereof to the amount of their paid-up capital, but 
during the period of crop movement an “ excess” circulation is permitted 
to the extent of 15 p.c. of their combined capital and reserve fund, pro- 
vided the banks pay 5 p.c. interest on such excess circulation. In case of 


1The administration of the Mint, formerly known as the Canadian Branch of the Royal Mint, 
was taken over by the Canadian Government, as from Dec. 1, 1931. 
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insolvency, bank notes are a first lien on assets and for over forty years 
no note holder has lost a dollar. 
tender. The circulation of bank notes has proceeded on somewhat parallel 
lines with that of Dominion notes, as is shown by the following table:— 


Note Circulation 1870-1932 


Year 


1 Circulation on June 30. 


Dominion 
Note 
Circulation 
(averages 


for the year) 


$ 


7,294, 103} 
13,403, 9581 
15,501,360 
26,550,465 
89, 628, 569 

159, 080, 607 
305, 806, 288 


Bank Note 
Circulation 
(averages 
for 


the year) 


$ 


15,149,031 
22,529, 623 
32,834,511 
46,574,780 
82,120,303 
105,137,092 
288, 800,379 


In normal times they are not legal 


Year 


eee ee rece ee 


2 Averages for nine months. 


for the year) 


Dominion 
Note 
Circulation 
(averages 


$ 


190,004, 824 
184,898,003 
201,171,816 
204,381,409 
174,616,019 
153,079, 362 
159, 911,032 


— 
= 


Bank Note 
Circulation 
nes 


or 
the year) 
$ 


168, 885, 995 
172,100, 763 
176,716,979 
178,291,030 
159,341,085 
141,969,350 
133, 426, 857 


Banking—The Canadian Banking System, which may be described as 
“» decentralized system of relatively large joint stock, commercial and 
industrial banks, privately owned and managed, but working under a uni- 
form law and subject to the supervision of the Dominion Government, 


Coining Canadian Currency 
at the Royal Canadian 
Mint.—Each step of the 
process is carefully super- 
vised. The illustration 
shows machines used for 
testing the coins indi- 
vidually and balances for 


weighing them. 


Courtesy Canadian Government Motion Picture Bureau 
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with the banks kept in competition with each other by the power to 
organize branches freely”, is quite unlike that existing in England and most 
European countries, where a strong central bank stands in close relation 
to the Government Treasury, and unlike that of the United States where 
a system of regional centralization prevails. The Canadian Banking Sys- 
tem is a product of evolution, having grown up gradually with changes 
made from time to time as experience directed. Its most distinctive 
feature, the branch bank system, is well adapted to the needs of a country 
of wide area and small population, especially to the requirements of the 
grain and cattle trade of the west, since it forms within itself a ready 
method of shifting funds from one part of the country to another and 
from one industry to another as the occasion may demand and ensures 

fairly uniform rates over wide areas. The number of chartered banks 
which was 36 in 1881, and 34 in 1901, decreased to 25 in 1913, and to only 
10 in 1931. This lessening of the number of banks has been accompanied 
by a great increase in the number of branches. In 1868 there were only 
123 branch banks in Canada. In 1902 the number had grown to 747, in 
1916 to 3,198, and at the beginning of 1932 to 3,506. From 1867 to Sept. 
1932, the total assets have grown from $78,000,000 to $2,798,935,182. 

In recent years the banks of Canada have extended their business 
outside of the country itself and at the beginning of 1932 had among 
them 176 branches in foreign countries, mainly in Newfoundland, the 
British and foreign West Indies, Central and South America, and in the 
great centres of international finance, London, Paris and New York. 

The number of branches, assets, liabilities, loans and deposits of the 
Canadian chartered banks as at Sept. 30, 1982, by banks, together with 
totals (yearly averages) for 1900, 1910, 1920, 1930 ane 1931, are shown in 
the table below :— 


Statistics of Chartered Banks as at Sept. 30, 1932, with totals 


1900-31 
Branch- Liabili- 
es in ties |Liabil:-| Total | Loans ; De- 
Bank Canada| Total to ties | Liabili-|jand Dis-| posits 
and | Assets | Share- | tothe | ties | counts | by the 
Abroad holders} Public | Public 


— ee | | | ef | | Le ___" 


$ $ $ $ $ $ 
No. | 000,000 | 000,000 | 000,000 | 000,000 | 000,000 | 000,000 


Bank of Montrealy iss oe eee 605 4 731 74 654 2 331 | 598 
Bank of Nova Scotia............... 3304 260 36 223 259 138 200 
iBank: of orontose nein ae ae 1914 106 15 90 105 541 81 
Banque Provinciale du Canada..... 1414 47 5 AL 5 46 23 37 
Canadian Bank of Commerce....... 7204 549 60 485 545 309 * 433 
Royal Bank of Canada............. 8814 719 70 642 712 442 560 
Dommion Banko ee ese ee 1384 116 16 99 115 68° 87 
Banque Canadienne Nationale...... 2724 137 14 121 135 83 100 
Imperial Bank of Canada........... 2264 127 15 Halil 126 74 97 
Barclay’s Bank (Canada)!.......... 24 7 1 6 7 2 2 
Totals (Sept. 1932)......... -| 2,799 3806 | 2,472 | 2,778 | 1,524 2,195 
Motalss031oe.ee eee 3,506 | 3,066 307 | 92, 742" eS tO48 i764: 2,423 
Motels; 193Cie woe cane 3,098 13,237 SOS alee) OLOM aes olan meee Oboe 2,517 
TOtalsy LOZ08 etki: een 4,876 3,064 252 2,784 3,036 1,935 2,488 
Totals, 19108.........-..... 2 OZ aed 211 1795) PL,019s el 198 870 910 
Motels oO 00% aie caeer el ae ee 641 460 98 356 454 278 305 


1Barclay’s Bank commenced operations in Canada in September, 1929. 
21911. Totals are averages from the respective twelve monthly statements. 
4As at December 31, 1931. 
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Through the operation of the clearing houses, a record of inter-bank 
transactions has been maintained since 1889, which forms a valuable indi- 
cation of the trend of business. The clearings at Montreal, the commer- 
cial metropolis of Canada, were $454 millions in 1889, reached $1,098 
millions in 1902, $2,088 millions in 1910, $7,109 millions in 1920, $8,279 
millions in 1929 but had dropped to $5,773 millions by 1931. This, how- 
ever, does not tell the whole story, since numerous transactions between 
persons who carry their accounts in the same bank are not recorded in 
bank clearings; also, every amalgamation of banks lessens in so far the 
volume of clearings. Accordingly, a record of cheques debited to accounts 
at all branches at clearing-house centres was instituted in 1924; between 
that date and 1931 Montreal bank debits increased from $7,502 millions to 
$9,757 millions, and the grand total of bank debits for Canada from $27,157 
millions to $31,586 millions which, while over 15 billions less than for 1929, 
still showed an increase of nearly 16 p.c. in seven years. 


Bank Clearings and Bank Debits, 1924-31 and, by Months, 
October 1931 to November 1932 


Exchanges of Exchanges of 
| the Clearing | Bank Debits the Clearing | Bank Debits 
Year Houses of to Year Houses of to 
Chartered Individual .Chartered Individual 
Banks Accounts Banks Accounts 
in Canada in Canada 
| $000,090 $000, 000 $000, 000 $000, 000 
1932— 
LOD a eh aire tes 17,008 Zialon January see ' 1,056 2,071 
ODE ey. Weer. 16,762 28,126 February....... 1,015 1,990 
1906 "Arora te Me TAo 30,358 Marche seein: 1,036 2,024 
ODT Pee em Pater et 20,568 36,094 A Drill ee ee 1,073 2,074 
1OQG GSS Ar ta nee ote 24,555 43,477 Mays. 2 see 1,037 2,175 
IS PAL ia eke ee eae 25,105 46,670 UNG see ee 1,081 2,203 
LOS ee a ewe 20,092 37,491 ial yen Sie eee 1,105 2,176 
RO3 ls tee Fabeaes, none 16,828 31,586 AULUStH eee 1,058 2,116 
Octobers.....2-- 1,369 2,587 September...... 1, 087 2,098 
November....... 1,516 2,842 Octoberseens.ce 1,176 2,367 
December...... 1,350 2,638 November..... 1,130 2,466 
Insurance 


Infe Insurance-—The life insurance business was introduced into Can- 
ada by companies from the British Isles and the United States about the 
middle of the nineteenth century. By 1875 there were at least 26 com- 
panies and possibly several more, competing for the available business in 
Canada, as against 42 active companies licensed by the Dominion and a 
few provincial companies in 1930. Of the 42 companies licensed by the 
Dominion 28 were Canadian, 6 British and 8 foreign. 

The development of life insurance in Canada, as in other English- 
speaking countries at least, has been marked by an increased service to 
the individual policy holder. The benefits which may now be obtained 
under a life insurance policy are calculated to meet the needs of the policy- 
holder and of his dependants, whether in event of old age or in event of 
death or of disability. Within the last few years there has been intro- 
duced what is known as “ group insurance”, a plan whereby a group of per- 
sons, usually employees, are insured by their employer, for a uniform 
amount or a varying amount determined by a formula, under one policy, 
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generally on the term plan, the employer paying the premium or a spub- 
stantial purt thereof. Each employee usually has the right to obtain an 
individual policy at ordinary normal rates, without medical examination, 
on termination of employment. 

The table below shows the growth of life insurance month by month 
in recent years. The statistics are not complete but represent approxi- 
mately 85 p.c. of the total business transacted in Canada. 


Sales of Life Insurance in Canada by Months, 1930 and 1931 
and January to November 1932 


Month 1930 1931 1932 Month 1930 1931 1932 

$000 $000 $000 $000 $000 $000 
Januery ...... 46, 268 40,816 ie OS2allpallliveraeete cere ae 47,375 39, 603 34,226 
February...... 45,159 39.925 38,857 || August. :...... 36, 666 35, 438 28,124 
March ........ 49,924 46, 694 37.206 || September..... 39,283 29, 833 25, 023 
dial lene cee cee 52.299 45,345 33,425 October....... 45,525 (ae 29,657 
Maer rete rere ts 49,624 40.983 30,779 November..... 46,382 38,615 33, 739 
MUNG hace fee. 54.901 45.830 40,744 December..... 49,578 46,951 = 


LIFE INSURANCE IN FORCE IN CANADA 
I870 -193} 


DOMINION COMPANIES 


MILLION DOLLARS 


As a result of the adaptation of life insurance policies to the needs of 
the public, and of the growing wealth of the community, the growth in the 
amount of life insurance in force has been phenomenal. In 1869 the total 
life insurance in force in Dominion companies was on!lv $35.680,000 as com- 
pared with $6,622,556,490 at the end of 1931. This latter figure was equal 
to $638 per head of population. In addition there was $183,466,589 of 
fraternal insurance transacted by Dominion licensees and $202,094,301 of 
insurance transacted by provincial licensees. Thus the total hfe insurance 
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in force in the Dominion at the end of 1931 was $7,008,117,380. -The 
increase in the premium income of all life companies licensed to transact 
business in Canada was from $90 ete in 1920 to $221 millions in 1930 
and $225 millions in 1931. 


Fire Insurance—Yire insurance in Canada began with the establish- 
ment by British fire insurance companies of agencies, usually situated in 
the sea ports and operated by local merchants. The oldest existing agency 
of a British company is that of the Phoenix Fire Office of London, now 
the Phoenix Assurance Co., Ltd., which commenced business in Montreal 
in 1804. 

The Halifax Fire Insurance Co. is the first purely Canadian company 
of which any record is obtainable. Founded in 1809 as the Nova Scotia 
Fire Association, it was chartered in 1819 and operated in the province of 
Nova Scotia until 1919, when it was granted a Dominion licence. 

The report of the Superintendent of Insurance for the year ended Dec. 
31, 1931, shows that at that date there were 243 fire insurance companies 
doing business in Canada under Dominion licences, of which 52 were 
Canadian, 65 were British and 125 were foreign companies, whereas in 
1875, the first year for which authentic records were collected by the 
Insurance Department, 27 companies operated in Canada—l1l1 Canadian, 
13 British and 3 United States. The proportionate increase in the number 
of British and foreign companies from 59 to 79 p.c. of the total number 
is a very marked point of difference between the fire and life insurance 
businesses in Canada, the latter being carried on very largely by Canadian 
companies. 


The enormous increase since 1869 (the earliest year for which we have 
statistics) in the fire insurance in force, is no doubt partly due to the 
growth of the practice of insurance, but it is also important as an indica- 
tion of the growth of the value of insurable property in the country, and 
thus throws light upon the expansion of the national wealth of Canada. 
By 1880 companies with Dominion licences had fire insurance in force 
totalling $411,563,271; by 1900 the one billion dollar mark had about been 
reached and by 1930 the total stood at $9,672,997,000. At the end of 1931, 
besides the $9,549 millions of fire insurance in force in companies with 
Dominion licences, there were also $1,341 millions in force in companies 
with provincial licences, or about $10,890 millions in force with companies, . 
associations, or underwriters licensed to transact business in Canada. 


Miscellaneous Insurance —Miscellaneous insurance now includes in~ 
Canada: accident, sickness, automobile, burglary, explosion, forgery, credit, 
guarantee, hail, inland transportation, employers’ liability, aviation, plate 
glass, sprinkler-leakage, steam boiler, title, tornado and live-stock insur- 
ance, etc. Whereas in 1880, 10 companies transacted business of this kind, 
such insurance was sold in 1931 by 251 companies, of which 53 were 
Canadian, 59 British and 139 foreign. 


The total net premium income for 1931 was $35 millions and the most 
important class of miscellaneous insurance, according to the amount of 
premiums received, was automobile insurance, which has greatly increased 
in recent years. As recently as 1910, the premium income of companies 
doing an automobile insurance business was only $80,446; in 1915 it was 
$573,604, and in 1931 $16,861,000. The premium income of personal acci- 
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dent insurance came second with $3,225,030. Employers’ liability and work- 
men’s compensation accident insurance was third in 1931 with $2,116,055, 
and combined accident and sickness insurance fourth with a premium 
income in 1931 of $1,826,870. The premium income of all accident and 
sickness insurance combined, however, totalled $10,453,000 in 1931, so that 
regarded as a unit this group would easily be in second place. 


Loan and Trust Companies 


The principal function of loan companies is the lending of funds on 
first mortgage security, the money thus made available for development 
purposes being secured mainly by the sale of debentures to the investing 
public and by savings department deposits. Of the loan companies oper- 
ating under provincial charters, the majority conduct loan, savings and 
mortgage business, generally in the more prosperous farming communities. 

The number of loan and savings societies in operation and making 
returns to the Government at Confederation was 19, with an aggregate 
paid-up capital of $2,110,403 and deposits of $577,299. Rapid increases in 
the number of companies and total volume of business resulted from sub- 
sequent legislation. In 1899, 102 companies made returns, showing capital 
stock paid up of $47,337,544, reserve funds of $9,923,728 and deposits of 
$19,466,676; total liabilities had increased from $3,233,985 to $148,143,496 
between 1867 and 1899. After slight decreases in the number of loan com- 
panies in operation through amalgamations and absorptions, shortly after 
the turn of the century, further growth was recorded. As a result of 
the revision of the laws relating to loan and trust companies in 1914, 
statistics of provincially incorporated loan and trust companies ceased to 
be collected, but of late years these have made voluntary returns so that 
all-Canadian totals are again available. 

The paid-up capital stock of all loan companies at the end of 1931 
was $48,207,911 (Dominion companies, $20,680,307, and provincial com- 
panies, $27)527,604); reserve funds, $46,069,197 (Dominion companies, 
$14,758,529, and provincial companies, $31,310,668) ; liabilities to the public, 
$167,727,942 (Dominion companies, $110,752,994, and provincial companies, 
$56,974,948) ; and liabilities to shareholders, $100,184,612 (Dominion com- 
panies, $37,087,851, and provincial companies, $63,096,761). 

Trust companies act as executors, trustees and administrators under 
wills or by appointment, as trustees under marriage or other settlements, 
as agents or attorneys in the management of the estates of the living, as 
guardians of minor or incapable persons, as financial agents for municipali- 
ties and companies and, where so appointed, as authorized trustees in 
bankruptcy. Some companies receive deposits but the lending of actual 
trust funds is restricted by law. 

Trust companies are principally provincial institutions, since their 
original main functions were connected with probate, which lies within 
the sole jurisdiction of the provinces. 

The aggregate total assets of the trust companies of Canada at the 
end of 1931 were $2,411,818,955 as compared with, $805,000,000 in 1922 (the 
earliest year for which figures are available). The bulk of these assets 
($2,178,558,241 in 1931) were represented by estates, trusts and agency 
funds. The assets of Dominion companies in 1931 amounted to $257,703,467 
and of provincial companies to $2,154,115,488. 
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Miscellaneous 


Interest Rates—There does not exist in Canada as yet a market for 
money in the same sense as in great financial centres such as London and 
New York. Nevertheless the trend of money rates in the Dominion can 
be measured. Since about the beginning of the century the province of 
Ontario, the wealthiest and most populous of the provinces of the Dom- 
inion, has done its financing largely in Canada, hence the fluctuation in 
the rate of yield of Province of Ontario bonds is an excellent long-term 
indicator of net interest rates in the Dominion. Fluctuations in the yield 
of Ontario bonds for the past six years are shown below:— 


Yield of Province of Ontario Bonds by Months, 1927-32 


Month 1927 1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 

p.c p.c p.c p.c. p.c. p.c. 

VANUATYV eee che ee ne oe OO ee SS ae era 4-65 4-30 4-65 4-90 4-55 5-74 
HM ebDru ary sia As. hi tek in Sete Ane ae erate his ae 4-65 4-20 4-70 4-90 4-55 5-55 
MET Cesta oe ert, § 4-60 4-25 4-85 4-85 4-45 5:30 
Aprile ease .. ce neck e ee ee eee a aL 4-56 4-25 4:95 4-85 4-45 5-33 
By Veil eee rac itehclc. i Wea eS ts sis 8r 4-55 | 4-35 | 5-00 | 4-85 | 4-40 | 5-42 
DUNG Ee ee see bcs rete eRe tees is re 4-55 4-40 4-95 4-83 4-40 5-48 
Dl ya eae Se chee he ee eee ete as 4-55 4-50 4-95 4-80 4-45 5-30 
TACTIC Fad oe SEES Bich eis Sacteicio USGA OT Dre 4-55 4-60 4-90 4-60 4-40 4-95 
September: ora. sont coot one oe ener. ee 4-55 4-60 5:00 4-45 4-65 4-88 
October te. 1 See aie eerie ence 4-50 4-55 4-95 4-50 4-95 4-70 
Novem beri aux. cd eons Se ote oh nts 4-47 4-55 4-95 4-50 5-05 4-90 
December... cote se ee de ees eae 4-35 4-60 4-90 4-50 5:20 - 


Sales of Canadian Bonds—The total sales of Canadian bonds reached 
a higher mark in 1931 than in any year since the close of the War and 
showed a 63 p.c. increase over 1930. This reflects the more favourable 
conditions in the bond market following the decline in common stocks 
since 1929, and the new financing carried out by governments. 

The great increase in wealth during and since the War has enabled 
a much greater proportion of public and industrial financing to be done 
at home. Whereas before the War a great part of the capital required 
for Canadian development was drawn from Great Britain and the United 
States, since 1914 more than 60 p.c. of the total issues of Canadian bonds 
have been sold within Canada. The percentage so sold in 1931 was 87. 
The following table shows the total bond sales, the distribution of sales 
and the classes of bonds in Canada for the six-year period 1926-31. 


Sales of Canadian Bonds, 1926-31 


Class of Bonds Distribution of Sales 
Govern. Railway Sold Sold 
Year ment and Sold in in Total 
and Cor- in United Great 
Municipal portion Canada States Britain 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
LODGE. weteatts teeta: 246,653,461) 285,419,200) 263,862,718] 259,209,943} 9,000,000) 532,072,661 
LOQTAR eRe ee: 232,537,614] 369,680,067] 373,637,014) 223,714,000} 4,866,667] 602,217,681 
LO QR ae ny die cet ee 120,113,088} 333,479,000] 278,080,088} 159,512,000] 16,000,000) 453,592,088 
1000 Seine eres 218,628,309] 442,530, 600)) 378,395,909] 263,654,000} 19,109,000! 661,158,909 
TOSOR Chak erace 409, 652,063] 357,573,000! 368,868,063] 393,632,000) 4,745,000! 767,245,063 
1 OS ee ade ra ene es 1,069,638,571) 181,182, 000)1,090,800,571) 155,.920,u00 4,100, 000)||1,250,820,571 
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Commercial Failures—The total of commercial failures in Canada for 
1932 (ten months) as reported to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics under 
the provisions of the Bankruptcy and Winding up Acts was 1,995 as 
compared with 2,216 in 1931, 2,402 in 1930, 2,167 in 1929, and 2,037 in 1928. 

The following tables give, for the above five years, the distribution of 
failures by provinces and by industrial and commercial groups:— 


Number of Commercial Failures by Provinces, 1928-32 


Year Pei iGeNes: N.B. Que. Ont. Man Sask. | Alta. B.C. | Total 


19321 8 50 68 795 740 68 67 107 88 1,995 
LOS der a 51 74 795 793 | 109 | 152 131 104 2,216 
LOSORi er. ec 3 61 45} 1,011 776 113 146 152 95 2,402 
1920 haere. 1 71 61 927 762 91 84 101 69 2,167 
1923 ane 4 90 56 767 758 103 63 126 70 2,037 


1 Ten months, January to October inclusive. 


Number of Commercial Failures by Groups, 1928-32 


Trans- 
Log- porta- 
Manu- | Agri- | ging, | Min-| Con- tion Fin- | Ser- Not 
Year |Trade| fac- cul- Fish- | ing | struc- and ance | vice | Classi- | Total 
tures |. ture ing tion | Public fied 
Uti 
lities 
19322 3: 964 387 155 8 4 68 38 5 241 125 1,995 
LOST ee aee 1,107 464 125 5 7 61 42 21 255 134 2,216 
1930 20% 1,204 488 115 12 9 55 48 29 283 159 2,402 
1929..... 1,100 443, 125 4 11 61 21 5 239 158 2,167 
1928..... 884 505 108 31 23 70 45 5 263 103 2,037 


1 Ten months, January to October inclusive. 


The chief branches of business to be affected by failure are trade, 
manufacturing, and service and for 1932 (ten months) these three groups 
accounted for 80 p.c. of all failures. In that period the estimated grand 
total of assets of all the concerns which failed was $32,081,964 against 
estimated liabilities of $34,506,706. For the previous year estimated assets 
were $46,849,179 and estimated liabilities $52,552,900. For the same ten 
months of 1931 as are covered by 1932 figures in the above tables the 
total failures were 1,807 and the percentage of these accounted for by the 
trade, manufacturing and service groups was also 80. Total assets in 
that period were $40,745,303 and the total liabilities $45,260,019. 
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CHAPTER XVII 
LABOUR 


Dominion Department of Labour—Accompanying the steady progress 
of labour organization, Canada has provided on an increasing scale for 
governmental consideration of labour problems. The Dominion Depart- 
ment of Labour was established in 1900. Its duties are to aid in the pre- 
vention and settlement of labour disputes, to collect and disseminate 
information relative to labour conditions, to administer the Government's 
fair-wages policy and in general to deal with problems involving the 
interests of workers. Under the first mentioned of these functions, the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, originated in 1907 for the settle- 
ment of trade disputes, has attracted favourable comment throughout the 
world; up to March 31, 1932, 772 threatened disputes have been referred 
under it and in all but some 38 cases an open break has been averted. 
A monthly Labour Gazette has, since 1900, provided a comprehensive sur- 
vey of labour conditions in Canada, and is supplemented by various special 
publications dealing with wages, labour organizations, labour laws, etc. 
The Department more recently has established also the “ Employment 
Service of Canada” which is concerned particularly with problems relat- 
ing to employment; it also administers the Technical Education Act, 
the Government Annuities Act, the Old Age Pensions Act and the 
Combines Investigation Act—the latter being a measure aimed at combina- 
tions in restraint of trade. In addition, the Department acts generally as 
the representative in Canada of the International Labour Office of the 
League of Nations, Canada as one of the eight states of “chief industrial 
importance ” having a place on the Governing Body of that Office. 


Provincial Departments and Bureaus of Labour—lIn several of the 
provinces likewise, namely, in Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, 
Alberta and British Columbia, Departments or Bureaus of Labour have 
been set up. Under these are administered an increasing body of legis- 
lation of various kinds (“civil rights” pertaining to the provinces under 
the B.N.A. Act) in the form of factories, shops and mines Acts, workmen’s 
compensation Acts (most of the provinces having special boards for the 
administration of the latter legislation), laws for the protection of women 
and children in industry, mechanics’ lien Acts and other legislation for 
the fixing and safe-guarding of wages. The growth of this body of legis- 
lation is one of the most outstanding features of the social progress of 
Canada in the present century. 


The Labour Movement 


In Canada, trade unionism has been an outgrowth of the last half 
century, resulting from the increase in urban population and the develop- 
ment of a diversified industrial life. The majority of our local trade 
unions are branches of international craft organizations which usually 
have their headquarters in the United States, but in recent years there 
has been in evidence a movement for the establishment of national 
unions; prominent among these are the Canadian Central Labour Organi- 
zations and the National Catholic Unions. 
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During 1931, there were in existence in Canada 1,884 international 
locals having 188,219 members, and 888 non-international unions with a 
membership of 122,825. The total number of organized workers reported 
to the Department of Labour was therefore 310,544, compared with 322,449 
in 1930. Of the latter number, 203,478 unionists belonged to international 
craft organizations, while 118,971 were members of the national unions. 
The oldest federated labour organization in the Dominion is the Trades 
and Labour Congress, established in 1878, which is the recognized head 
of the internationally organized workers in Canada and their representa- 
tive in dealing with legislative matters. The All-Canadian Congress of 
Labour came into existence at a meeting of national union representatives 
held in Montreal in 1927. The object of the Congress is to promote 
the interests of its affiliated organizations and to strive to improve the 
economic and social conditions of the workers. The Catholic union move- 
ment in Canada dates from 1901, when it had its inception in Quebec 
city. Subsequently, other national unions were formed in the province 
of Quebec. 

With the growth of the Catholic union movement in Canada, which 
has been steady, there developed the desire for a central organization to 
direct and co-ordinate the activities of the various units, which resulted 
during 1921 in the formation of the Federation of Catholic Workers 
of Canada. The plan of organization adopted is similar to the non- 
sectarian trade unions. Although this movement was originally designed 
exclusively for Roman Catholics, provision has been made for the admis- 
sion of non-Catholics as associate members who may vote, but cannot 
hold office. 

Industrial Disputes—During 1931, the loss to industry and to workers 
through industrial disputes was greater than 1930 or 1929, although the 
number of workers involved was smaller than in any other year since 1901 
except 1914. There were 88 disputes, involving 10,738 workers and a time 
loss of 204,238 working days, compared with 67 disputes involving 13,768 
workers and 91,797 working days in 1930. This was the minimum loss in 
working days since the record was commenced, while the maximum time 
loss was 3,400,942 in 1919, when 148,915 workers were involved. During 
the twelve months of 1932, there were 92 disputes involving 19,811 workers 
and 300,687 working days (preliminary figures). 

Labour in Politics—The proposal that labour take independent poli- 
tical action to secure direct representation in the legislatures of the 
country was first proposed in 1887, when the Trades and Labour Congress 
of Canada, at a meeting in Hamilton, Ontario, adopted a resolution to this 
effect. Labour members were occasionally elected to the provincial and 
the Dominion Parliaments, but in spite of much discussion on the matter, 
no definite policy was followed by labour for some years. The executive 
council of the Trades and Labour Congress therefore suggested at the 
1917 convention that a labour party should be organized along the lines 
of the British party. This proposal was adopted, and in 1921 the Cana- 
dian Labour Party was formed in Winnipeg. For a few years, the party 
endeavoured to co-ordinate the various labour political parties, but since 
1927 the main organization has ceased to function, although two sec- 
tions, those in Quebec and Alberta, are still in existence. British Columbia, 
Manitoba and Ontario have Independent Labour Parties, while in some 
of the other provinces, there are labour political organizations operating - 
under different names. 
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In 1929, delegates representing labour political parties of the four 
western provinces met in Regina and formed an organization under the 
name of “The Western Conference of Labour Political Parties” with a 
view to unifying the political policy of labour west of the Great Lakes. 
Annual meetings have since been held. 

In the federal elections held in July, 1930, 12 straight labour candidates 
appeared; there were also ten Communist nominees and two Farmer- 
Labour candidates. Three nominees of labour political parties were elected, 
two in Winnipeg and one in Vancouver, while at a by-election held in 
August, 1931, to fill a vacancy in East Hamilton, Ont., the labour candi- 
date was elected to Parliament. 

The present Minister of Labour is the Hon. Wesley A. Gordon, 
under whose administration the 19382 unemployment relief measures 
of the Government are being carried out. 


Co-operative Associations 


Co-operative Associations in Canada numbered 1,132 in 1931, with a 
total membership of 756,420. In 1930, there were 1,095 of these organiza- 
tions which reported 690,685 members. This type of organization includes 
productive, marketing, credit and savings, community hall and miscel- 
laneous societies; in some cases, production and marketing are jointly 
carried on. Important among the Co-operative Associations are the Grain 
Growers of the Prairies, which are the largest co-operative organizations 
in Canada. It is interesting to note that the Association Opposing Com- 
pulsory Pool was formed in 1931 as a co-operative society to combat the 
100 p.c. Wheat Pool in Saskatchewan, and had a reported membership of 
150,000; the functions of this organization are partly educational. Numer- 
ically the strongest co-operative associations are those engaged primarily 
in marketing, there being in 1931, 333 of such societies with a total 
membership of 344,884. 

In the province of Quebec, great success has been achieved by the 
crganization of “ People’s Banks” for the providing of short-term credit 
for small farmers and industrial workers; 179 such banks were in opera- 
tion in 1930, their membership numbering 44,940, and their loans amount- 
ing to $3,724,537, on which the profits realized amounted to $645,096. 

In Ontario, there are three Co-operative Credit Societies, one: of 
which was formed in Toronto in 1931 by the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of that city. In the category of credit and savings organizations, 
there is also the Alberta Provincial Association of Credit Societies, a 
body with 41 local societies operating under the provisions of the Co- 
operative Credit Act of the province. One of the functions of this 
organization is to act as intermediary between the members of affiliated 
societies and the department in charge of the Act. 


Employment, 1931 and 1932 


The importance of current statistics on employment has for some 
years been recognized in Canada, and a monthly record of the numbers 
on the payrolls of firms having 15 or more employees has been main- 
tained since 1920. The inquiry includes all industries except agriculture, 
fishing, hunting, professional and highly specialized business undertakings 
such as banking, insurance, etc. The chart on p. 168 shows the trend of 
employment during the last seven years. 
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During the twelve months of 1932, some 7,900 employers reported to 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics an average working force of 801,356 
persons. Monthly index numbers, based on the 1926 average as 100, are 
calculated from these returns from employers; in the twelve months of 
1932, the general index averaged 87-5, compared with 102-5, 113-4, 119-0 
and 111-6 in the same months of 1931, 1930, 1929 and 1928, respectively. 
Employment, therefore, was in smaller volume during 1932 than in the 
immediately preceding years. A feature of the situation in 1931, and in 
the early months of 1932, was the very considerable amount of employ- 
ment afforded by public authorities in combating the agricultural and 
industrial depression. This largely took the form of highway construc- 
tion work, but other public undertakings were also carried out; these 
works provided stimulus to other industries as well as construction. Later 
in 1932, however, it was decided to discontinue relief works on a large 
scale, direct relief being provided where necessary (see page 171). The 
accompanying table shows monthly index numbers of employment for the 
five economic areas since Jan. 1, 1932, with yearly averages since 1921. 

Employment by. Economic Areas—The Maritime Provinces during 
1932 reported a generally higher level of employment than was indicated 
in the other economic areas; activity in all provinces, however, was gen- 
erally less than in 1931. 


Index Number of Employment as Reported by Employers, by Econ- 
omic Areas, as at the first of each month, November, 1931, to 
December, 1932, with Yearly Average since 1921. 

Nore.—These indexes are calculated upon the average for the calendar year 1926 as 100. The 


relative weight shows the proportion of employees reported in the indicated economic area to the 
total reported by all employers making returns in Canada on December 1, 1932. 


Year and Month Maritime Quebec Ontario Prairie British Canada 
Provinces Provinces | Columbia 
1921—Averages..... 102-4 82-2 90-6 94-0 81-1 88-8 
1922—Averages..... 97°3 81-4 92-8 92-6 82-8 89-0 
1923—Averages..... 105-7 90-7 99-5 94-8 87-4 95-8 
1924—Averages..... 96-6 91-3 95:5 92-1 89-4 93-4 
1925—Averages..... 97-0 91-7 95-8 92-0 93-7 93°6 
1926—A verages!..... 99-4 99-4 99-6 99-5 100-2 99-6 
1927—-Averages..... 103-7 104-0 105-6 105:3 101-1 104-6 
1928—Averages..... 106-6 108-3 113-5 117-9 106-4 111-6 
1929—Averages..... 114-8 113-4 123-1 126°3 111-5 119-0 
Ns one 118-3 110-3 114-6 117-1 107-9 113-4 
IN OK REA bain idle Sowkic 116-6 96-2 98-1 128-2 98-9 103-0 
Deere ane. 112-7 94-7 99°3 106-0 90-5 99-1 
oe 12 months 108-1 100-9 101-2 111-5 95-5 102-5 
Janine. ks Sener 111-1 86-3 93-8 92-8 80-6 91-6 
Web.o lee cem oe 99-9 85-9 92-7 91-3 77°5 89-7 
Mary toate 93-1 86-5 91-8 88-2 78-7 88-7. 
Anrillene  eaceec 88-3 85-0 91-1 86-1 80-9 87-5 
Maar den sh ovsscrres 87:8 86-0 89-5 87-6 82-7 87-5 
mene lever eetacians 96-4 87-8 89-9 89-3 83-7 89-1 
Jil yey 96-4 86-6 89-2 90:5 83-7 88-7 
PANTO ama Litres sect, 2 Ic 90-1 84-4 86-9 90-1 81-4 86-3 
Sep bape eer nonees ce 87-8 85-3 85-1 91-6 82:8 86-0 
Octane ome cS. 84-9 85-8 86-1 94-6 82-1 86-7 
IN Gye ly center ies iateiocs 86-8 83-6 84-2 91-6 77:8 84-7 
1D ee alite cen ery 83-8 82-9 84-1 86-7 73°8 83 +2 
Averages, 12 months 92-2 85-5 88-7 90-0 80-5 87-5 
Relative Weight by 


Economic Areas as 
at Dec. 1, 1982.... 7-6 29-3 41-2 14-1 7-8 100-0 


1The average for the calendar year 1926, including figures up to Dec. 31, 1926, being the base 
used in computing these indexes, the average index here given for the 12 months Jan. 1-Dec. 1, 1926, 
generally shows a slight variation from 100. 
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Employment in Leading Cities—Monthly statements are compiled for 
eight of the leading industrial centres in the Dominion, namely, Mont- 
real, Quebec city, Toronto, Ottawa, Hamilton, Windsor and the adjacent 
Border Cities, Winnipeg and Vancouver. 


The efficiency of Canadian industry is due, in no small measure, to the con- 
ditions under which employees operate. The picture shows the finishing 
department of an Ontario artificial silk factory. 


Courtesy, Department of the Interior. 


The level of employment during 1932 as in 1931, was higher in Quebec 
‘city and Ottawa than in the other centres for which separate tabulations 
are made. The greatest falling-off in activity as compared with the pre- 
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ceding year was in Hamilton and Windsor and the adjacent Border Cities, 
and was largely a reflection of the depression in the metal and the auto- 
mobile industries. During both 1931 and 1932 certain works were under- 
taken by the municipalities for the relief of unemployment, and were 
important factors in the employment situation. 


Employment by Industries—An analysis of the data by industries 
shows that during 1932 employment was generally more active in trade 
and services than in other groups, while logging showed the greatest 
falling-off as compared with preceding years. In manufacturing, mining, 
communications and transportation, employment continued quiet. During 
1931, large programs of unemployment relief works resulted in a high 
level of activity in construction; in 1932, a policy of direct relief for those 
out of work was generally decided upon, and the index of employment in 
the construction group was consequently much lower. The industry was 
also affected by the prevailing slackness in business. 


Index Number of Employment as Reported by Employers, by Indus- 
tries, as at the first of each month, November, 1931, to December 
1932, with Yearly Averages since 1921. 


Con- 
Manu- | Log- Com- | Trans- | struc- Ser- All 
Year and Month | factur-| ging | Mining | muni- | porta- |tionand| vice | Trade | Indus- 
ing © cations} tion Main- tries 
tenance 

1921—Averages... 87:7 | 103-0 98-0 90-2 94-1 71-1 83-6 92-7 88-8 
1922—A verages... 88-3 85-1 99-5 86-4 97°8 76-7 81:9 90-8 89-0 
1923—A verages... 96-6 | 114-2 | 106-2 87-6 | 100°3 80:9 87:9 92-1 95-8 
1924—-A verages... 92-4 | 116-7} 105-3 93-7 99-1 80°3 93:8 92-5 93-4 
1925—A verages... 93-0 | 105-4 99-8 95-5 96-6 84:9 95-4 95-1 93-6 
1926—A veragesl... 99-6 99-5 99-7 | - 99-6 99-7 99-2 99-5 99-2 99-6 
1927—Averages...| 103-4} 109-3} 107-0 | 103-8 | 102-5] 109-0} 106-2 107-4 104-6 
1928—Averages...| 110-1] 114-5 | 114-4] 108-2] 105-9} 118-8 | 118-1] 116-1 111-6 
1929—Averages...| 117-1] 125-8} 120-1 | 120-6] 109-7} 129-7] 180-3 | 126-2 119-0 
Ag li aa aca 108-9 | 108-0} 117-8 | 119-8 | 104-6] 129-8} 181-6 | 127-7 113-4 
1931— 

INO Venema. 3, 88-8 63-7 | 107-9 | 102-4 95-4 | 165-4] 117-5 | 122-8 103-0 

JGyeoy eae 89-6 73-1) 107-5 | 100-5 93-5 | 128-8 | 116-1] 125-6 99-1 
Averages— 
; a MOMS ween 95-3 60-1 | 107-7} 104-7 95-8 |} 131-4 | 124-7 | 1238-6 102-5 
932— 

Jans Wee Le ais yO. 83-9 68-7 | 105-1 98-1 85-6 | 104-8 | 114-4 | 125-7 91-6 

BUS e ee ibn Ove Ae 85-9 68-5 | 102-4 97°3 83-4 90-4 | 112-1] 117-2 89-7 

Marsa leaecnce 87-0 60-6 | 101-1 95-2 81-9 83-3 | 114-7 | 113-6 88-7 

April maar ce 87-3 Sl-t 101-0 93-9 81-9 79-9 | 118-9 | 114-3 87-5 

May Pelee 85-8 32-5 97-9 94-1 84:3 83-2} 114-7 | 116-2 87-5 

duneie le ker. wee 86-0 37-9 96-8 94-1 85-5 92-9 | 116-8 | 116-1 89-1 

July, tla eee 85-4 34-2 95-0 93-1 85-9 93-3 } 119-9 | 115-4 88-7 

PANO LOR ere 82-6 29-1 94-8 93-5 85:3 90-0 | 117-0} 118-8 86°3 

Senta Levwiantee 83-1 26-0 96-5 92-9 86°5 84-4] 119-4 | 113-1 86-0 

Octs Ls case oe 84-J 28:4 98-2 91-2 87-2 84-3 | 109-8} 114-5 86-7 

Nove” sos aie 81-7 37-9 | 101-2 89-6 84-5 77-9 | 106-5 | 115-4 84-7 

Weta alo yeade cy 80:3 56-0 99-9 89-3 83-9 67-6 | 103-7 | 117-8 83-2 
Averages— 

12 months...... 84-4 42-6 99-3 93-5 84-7 86-0 | 118-6 | 116-1 87-5 
Relative Weight 

by Industries as 

at Dec. 1, 1982.. 52-1 2-0 5-9 3-1 12-9 10-2 2-6 11:2 100-0 


1See footnote to table on p. 167; also headnote. 


Within the manufacturing division, the iron and steel industries 
suffered especially from the depression which continued throughout 1932. 
The lumber, vegetable food, rubber, chemical, clay, glass and stone, electric 
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current, electrical apparatus, non-ferrous metal and non-metallic mineral 
product industries showed lowered activity. On the other hand, employ- 
ment in animal food, leather, and textiles was generally maintained at a 
level approximating that of 1931. 


Unemployment in Trade Unions—A picture of the industrial situation 
from the viewpoint of organized labour is presented in the monthly 
reports on unemployment tabulated by the Dominion Department of 
Labour from leading trade unions throughout Canada. During the first 
ten months of 1932 1,796 of these reported an average membership of 
174,117, of whom 37,544 were, on the average, unemployed. This was a 
percentage of 21:6, as compared with that of 16-8 recorded in 1931. Un- 
employment among trade unionists in all provinces and practically all 
industries was greater than in the preceding year. The accompanying 
table contains percentages of unemployment among trade union members 
in the different provinces from October, 1931, to October, 1932, with yearly 
averages since 1925. 


Percentages of Unemployment in Trade Unions, by Provinces, 
1925-31, and by months, October, 1931, to October, 1932 


NSS. 
Year and Month pre INfDe Que. Ont. | Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. | Canada 


1925—Averages... 5-0 3°6 10-9 5-5 5-1 3°3 8-4 5:7 7-0 

1926—Averages... 7:8 Dial 6°8 4-2 3°6 3-0 4-9 5-5 5-1 

1927—Averages... 3°7 1:9 6°8 4-1 4-4 3-2 4-1 5-5 4-9 

1928—A verages... 4-0 1:2 6-1 3°5 4-2 3-0 4-2 5:1 4-5 

1929—A verages... 4-0 1:6 HOH 4-3 71 5:3 6-4 5-9 5°7 

ear a 5-4 3°7 14-0 10-4 9-6 10:6 13-3 11-6 11-1 

9 —— 

Octin.somenes..2 8-6 9-2 23-6 18-3 Ilgcige 12-7 16-4 19-7 18-3 
NOVAS) oeeeee 12:8 10:0 22-1 18-8 18-3 17-0 14-7 20-6 18-6 
WDOC Ta these es 13-8 9-6 20-0 20°3 16-5 19-5 16-9 21-2 21-1 

Averages— 

Rs MLONUNS ae ee * 8-5 9-2 19-3, 17-2 15-7 T5651 = 10-4 17-6 16-8 
JATIN soc 15-1 15-9 28-4 21-5 19-0 18-0 19-3 21-8 22-0 
TENG) oy eee tts ae 8-3 14:9 23-1 23-0 19-6 19-5 20-2 21-1 20-6 
IM ae welneieaeae 8-0 13-3 23-5 21-6 20-7 17-6 23-2 20-5 20-4 
Aprile tee eee 8-9 16:0 28-1 24-0 21-9 16-9 26:1 21-5 23-0 
Mavi aaeranies 8-5 14-2 26-3 23-6 21-0 14:0 26:5 20-4 22-1 
JIMe see ees 9-6 12-0 27-1 23-4 18-1 14-4 238-4 22-3 21-9 
il yet emer men toe 8-0 13-2 26-2 24-4 19-7 13-7 25-5 20-5 21-8 
AUG nc Mae inne 8-9 13-7 25-0 23-9 18-2 13:0 24-0 19-9 21-4 
Sept yet peer: 11-7 13-1 23-6 23-1 18-7 11-0 19-1 19-7 20-4 
OCt sere ae Lie 5 16-7 27-6 22-7 21-4 13-4 21-7 21-1 22-0 

Averages— c 
10 months...... 9-9 14-3 25-9 23-1 19-8 15-2 22-9 20-9} 21-6 


Applications, Vacancies and Placements of the Employment Service of 
Canada—In co-operation with the provinces, the Dominion Department 
of Labour maintains local employment offices in some 71 centres through- 
out the Dominion. The volume of business transacted in these bureaus is 
to some extent indicative of current labour conditions. Up to Nov. 15, 1932, 
570,708 applications for work and 319,530 vacancies were registered, while 
the regular and casual placements effected numbered 130,906 and 177,074 
respectively; in the same period of 1931, the applicants numbered 787,217, 
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the positions notified as vacant 428,141, and the regular placements 152,285, 
while the casual positions filled numbered 262,488. The declines from 1931 
shown in applications, vacancies and casual placements were partly due 
to fewer men being sent to relief works sponsored by the various author- 
ities. The number of regular placements effected was also lower than in 
the corresponding period of the preceding year. 


Unemployment Relief 


The Unemployment and Farm Relief Act, 1931, and the Unempioy- 
ment and Farm Relief Continuance Act, 1932—Following the expiration 
of the Unemployed Relief Act 1930, whereby the Dominion Government 
specified that $20,000,000 might be expended for the granting of aid for 
the relief of unemployment (see Canada 1932, p. 172), the Second Session 
of the 17th Parliament enacted the Unemployment and Farm Relief Act, 
1931, to provide relief for the winter of 1931-32. The administration of 
the Act was vested in the Minister of Labour subject to the approval of 
the Governor in Council. 

The Act specified that moneys might be expended from the Con- 
solidated Revenue Fund for the purposes of: providing for the construc- 
tion, extension or improvement of public works and undertakings of any 
nature or kind whatsoever; assisting production and distribution of natural 
produets; assisting provinces, cities, towns, municipalities and other bodies 
or associations or in such other manner as may be deemed necessary or 
advisable. No specific amounts were set forth for unemployment and 
farm relief, the amount of unemployment in each province governing the 
amount approved for expenditure. 

Agreements were entered into between the Dominion Government and 
the various provinces and general regulations issued. Programs of muni- 
cipal and provincial public works were undertaken by all provinces and 
aiso a large number of Dominion public works were carried out under 
the provisions of the Act. In addition, direct relief was given to those 
for whom work could not be provided. 

Owing to the extent of unemployment throughout Canada on Mar. 1, 
1932, the date of the expiration of the Unemployment and Farm Relief 
Act, 1931, the Unemployment and Farm Relief Continuance Act, 1982, 
was passed by Parliament. This Act, in effect, extended all the provisions 
of the Unemployment and Farm Relief Act, 1931, to May 1, 1982. 

As at Oct. 20, 1932, the estimated cost of approved municipal and 
provincial public works being carried out under the scheme was: 
municipal works, $43,278,000 (Dominion proportion, $14,459,000); pro- 
vincial works $4,692,000 (Dominion proportion, $1,834,000). The latter 
item does not include provincial highways, $16,718,000 (Dominion pro- 
portion $7,409,000) and the Trans-Canada Highway $9,569,000 (Dominion 
proportion $4,785,000), also approved under the Act. 

In addition undertakings being carried on by the Dominion Govern- 
ment alone amounted at the same date to $7,284,000, the chief items 
being on account of the Department of Railways and Canals $2,027,000, 
Department of Public Works, $1,735,000, and Canadian Pacific Railway 
Co. (Shop Wages) $1,447,000. A further sum of $11,517,000 was paid by 
the Dominion for direct relief of which $5,250,000 was administered by 
the Saskatchewan Relief Commission. . 
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The grand total of Dominion expenditures approved under the legis- 
lation was therefore $47,288,000 at Oct. 20, 1982, and the cost of adminis- 
tration to the Dominion at the same date was $84,488. ; 

The total number given employment to Aug. 31, 1932, under municipal 
and provincial public works was 575,201 and the man-days worked reached 
13,073,263. Under the direct relief programs 1,542,281 persons were given 
relief and in addition 8,136,755 meals and 2,087,930 nights’ lodging were 
given. 


The Relief Act, 19382—At the Third Session of the 17th Parliament 
legislation was enacted which may be cited as the Relief Act, 1932, and 
which received Royal assent on May 138, 1982. 

Under this Act the Governor in Council may: provide for special 
relief works and undertakings in the National Parks of Canada, and for 
the continuance of the relief measures undertaken and being carried on 
at the cost of Canada in the drought-stricken areas of Saskatchewan by 
the Saskatchewan Relief Commission; and take all such other measures 
deemed necessary or advisable for carrying out the provisions of the Act. 

The administration of the Act was by order of the Governor in Coun- 
cil vested in the Minister of Labour. 

It had been decided at a conference held in Ottawa on April 9, 1932, 
between representatives of the Dominion and Provincial Governments 
that, under any relief measures adopted for the coming year, public works 
would be discontinued in preference to direct relief owing to the relatively 
smaller-amount of actual relief which it had been found possible to 
distribute under the former. 

Agreements were entered into between the Dominion and Provincial 
Governments whereby families, who would otherwise be on direct relief, 
might be established on the land in order that they might realize a form 
of self-sustaining relief. The agreements provide, in this connection, that 
a& Maximum sum of $600 may be allotted to each settler, of which amount 
$100 at least is to be held for subsistence purposes if necessary during the 
second year of settlement; the Dominion contribution towards this relief 
settlement scheme being one-third, the remaining two-thirds being con- 
tributed by the province and the municipality concerned, as may be 
decided between the province and the municipality. 

The most recent report of progress received from the provinces is as 
follows:— 

Nova Scotia, applications approved—60; Quebec, located on land— 
140; Ontario, families selected—226; Manitoba, located on land—157; 
Saskatchewan, located on land—360. 


It should be observed that settlement this year represents only the 
beginning of the movement, as the agreements with the provinces cover 
a period of two years and do not expire until Mar. 31, 1934. In the vari- 
ous provinces selection of settlers under the plan is actively continuing 
so that the figures given above do not give any indication of the total 
number which may be settled this year. As the relief settlement scheme 
applies only to men with families, it was found advisable, where possible, 
to take single men from urban centres and place them in board camps, 
these camps being established where suitable work might be carried out. 
In return for work done in these camps, the men receive their board and 
a small cash allowance. The cost of these camps is being borne by the 
Dominion Government and the province concerned. There were at Oct. 
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20, 1932, 14,766 men actually located in board camps in various provinces 
of the Dominion, or working on projects operated on a subsistence basis. 
The total disbursements made by the Dominion Government at the same 
date reached $3,836,460 of which $2,055,899 was expended for direct relief. 


Old Age Pensions 


The Old Age Pensions Act, 1927-—The Act is administered by the 
Department of Labour and makes provision for the establishment of a 
Dominion-provincial pension system to be effective in such provinces as 
have enacted and given effect to special legislation for this purpose. To 
this end arrangements are made for the payment, to such a province, 
quarterly, of 75 p.c.1 of the net cost of old age pensions. The provinces 
now operating under such agreements are: B.C., Alta., Sask., Man., and 
Ont. The following table gives the payments made under the Act and 
the number of pensions, by provinces, as at Sept. 30, 1932. 


Summary of Old Age Pensions in Canada, by Provinces, 
as at September 30, 1932 


Alberta 1B (Or, Manitoba] Ontario Sask. N.W.T. 


Item Effective | Effective | Effective] Effective! Effective | Effective| Total 
Aug. 1, | Sept.1, | Sept.1, | Nov.1, | May 1, | Jan. 25, 
1929 1927 1928 1929 1928 1929 


Total numbers of pen- 
sioners as at Sept. 


SOLOS Ze inne os - 4,880 6,714 7,776 41,513 7,869 6 68, 758 
Averages of monthly 
PENSIONS. 424 voces $ 18-90 19-08 19-63 18-37 18-63 20-00 - 


Total amounts of pen- 
sions paid during 
first nine months of 
HOS 2 ie vee Lonbeone $| 776,857) 1,148,870] 1,296,719] 6,224,246] 1,344,394 1, 155/10, 792,241 

Dominion Govern- 
ment’s shares..... $| 622,269) 923,966) 1,038,572) 4,994,954) 1,079,084 1,155) 8,660,C00 

Total amounts of pen- 
sions paid since in- 
ception of Old Age 
Pensions Act to 
Sept. 30, 1932...... $| 2,384,525) 5,462,654) 5,488, 275)22, 790,859] 5,128,138 4, 383/41, 208, 834 

Dominion Govern- 
ment’s shares...... $| 1,426,104) 3,080,858) 3,109,350)13, 278,260] 2,970,956 4,383)23, 869,910 


The N.B. Legislature at its 1930 session passed on Old Age Pensions 
Act, while similar legislation was enacted in 1931 by the provinces of 
N.S. and P.EI., each Act to come into force on a day to be fixed by 
proclamation. The Gold Commissioner of the Yukon Territory was 
given authority, in 1927, to enter into an agreement with the Dominion 
Government for the purpose of obtaining the benefit of the Old Age 
Pensions Act but no scheme has yet been formulated. An Act was assented 
to by the Quebec Legislature in 1930 providing for the creation of a 
commission to study a system of social insurance for the province. On 
Oct. 30, 1930, a commission was appointed to study the subject of old age 
insurance. In the Commission’s second report, which was published in 
Jan., 1932, it was intimated that it had been decided to postpone the 
matter. 

1 The proportion paid by the Dominion as set in the Act of 1927 was one-half, but 


this was increased at the Second Session of the Seventeenth Parliament to 75 p.c., which 
increase was made effective from Nov. 1, 1931. 
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EDUCATION—RESEARCH COUNCILS— 
PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


Education 


The census of 1931, like those of previous decades, obtained a record 
of the number of the Canadian population attending school. It showed 
a ten-year increase of 25-8 p.c. in school attendance as compared with an 
increase of about 20 p.c. in the children of school ages, and less than 18 
p.c. in the total population, thus providing unmistakable evidence that the 
school life of Canadian children has substantially lengthened. In addi- 
tion to spending more years in school pupils are attending more regularly 
while there. The census was taken on June 1, and a question was asked 
as to how many months each child had attended since September 1, the 
maximum possible being nine months. Practically 95 p.c. of those at 
school were found to have attended from 7 to 9 months, where only 88 
p.c. had done so in 1921; 80 p.c. of this gain was in rural districts. 


Statistics of Education in Canada, 1931 


Number Number Number 
Type of Institution of fe) oO Expenditure 
Institutions} Pupils Teachers 
Provincially-Controlled Schools— 
(avOrdinaryedsy, eae eee 30,5001! 2,137,810 65, 248) 
(oy echnical ddyen.. cere 2 ee a eer 136 | 56,320 2,017; 
(c) Technical evening..................--. 380 121,437 ee 178} 144,748, 823 
(dieNormal:(Schoolsee so. ee aa eee H 46 7,956 490! 
(e)eBlindtandideataneess. tee eee 11 1,785 300!) 
Privately-Controlled Schools— 
(a) Ordinary: Gaye tee eee eee 816 95,083 ee 7,187,000 
(b) Businessitraiming eee eee 179 227827, 607/| (estimated ) 
Dominion Indian Schools....................- 352 16,415 5001 2,754,395 
Universities and Colleges— 
(a) vPreparatory, eee pee ee ee 542 19,845 1,423) 
(Op University rad emcee cee 153 2 101, 24,011,289 
(ec) Other: ro eee eet Sera ee me: 10?| 22,101 4,788 
SLOtalS pyrene Se 32,637 | 2,542,747 84, 208 178,701,507 


1A pproximate. : 
2Including only affiliated schools that are not enumerated in (b). 


The wider diffusion of education was also reflected in the results of 
the census. More than 92 p.c. of the population over the age of five years 
in 1931 was able to read and write; in 1921 the proportion was 90 p.c. 
and in 1901 it was 83 p.c. Much the most rapid gains in literacy were 
made in Western Canada, the more recently settled provinces, where the 
proportion able to read and write, for the first time, equalled the pro- 
portion in the five older provinces. 

Throughout the Dominion of Canada public education is a matter of 
provincial concern, except for the task of instructing the Indians who are 
wards of the Dominion Government. The administration of education is 
one of the chief functions of Provincial Governments, and there has 
developed in each province a school system with its own individuality, 
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though the similarities are striking among all except French-speaking Que- 
bec. As the following summary shows, only about 5 p.c. of the school 
population under university grade are in schools other than those of the 
provincial systems. Six of the provinces have provincial universities, and 
the remaining three have certain colleges belonging to the higher educa- 
tional system. 


Ordinary Day Schools of General Education—The provincially-con- 
trolled schools in this category care for 2,137,810 pupils, the privately-con- 
trolled, 95,083, making in all 2,232,898. Except in Quebec, practically all 
of these pupils are distributed over twelve grades, each requiring about one 
year for the average child to complete. The first eight grades are gener- 
ally elementary, the remaining four secondary or high school, though there 
is a growing tendency in several provinces to have the elementary course 
proper end at the sixth year, and to introduce an intermediate school 
or junior high school of about three years between it and the senior 
high school. The greatly enhanced proportion of pupils proceeding to the 
end of the elementary grades and starting to high school has made it 
necessary to focus attention on these transitional years of the school cur- 
riculum. The Dominion Bureau of Statistics calculates that over two- 
thirds of the children in those provinces using the uniform grading system 
now get as far as the entrance to high school, that fully one-half receive 
some high school training, and that more than one-fifth reach the final 
or matriculation year. The proportions are much higher in urban areas, 
lower in rural parts, thus making the need for reorganization of the school 
courses greatest in cities, where, at the same time, the possibilities are 
greatest. : 

The organization of the school system of French-speaking Quebec bears 
more resemblance to those of western Kuropean countries, and less like- 
ness to those of the United States than do the other provincial school 
systems in Canada. The outstanding feature of the latter is the simplicity 
of the structure—a single straight incline up which all children proceed 
together from the elementary to the high school grades and thence on to a 
normal school or university. The Quebec Catholic system has two fairly 
distinct groups of institutions—the primary schools and the secondary 
schools, The former include the great majority of children and give a 
course with a strong vocational flavour especially in the upper years but 
do not prepare pupils for university entrance. The smaller group consists 
mainly of residential schools whose function is to give a classical training 
from early years in preparing students for the universities. Statistics of 
the secondary schools of Quebec are included with colleges. 


Technical and Vocational Schools—-To an increasing extent in recent 
years, technical and industrial schools are coming to supplement the work 
of the schools of general education, due in considerable measure to the 
stimulus given to this type of education by Dominion subsidies. In 1913 
the Agricultural Instruction Act provided for the distribution of $10,000,000 
among the provinces in ten years; in 1919 a similar sum was voted for 
the advancement of technical education on condition that the provinces 
themselves each spend an additional amount equivalent to its share; in 
1929 the time limit in which the provinces might qualify for their shares 
was extended five years; in 1931 an annual sum of $750,000 for fifteen years 
was voted for the same purpose. Thus continuance of the central stimulus 
seems assured for a further period. 
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Mechanical Instruction in a Technical School.—A tractor and stationary engine class. 
Photos, Courtesy W. G. Carpenter, Calgary. 
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The enrolment in day courses in 1931 was 56,320. Practically all pupils 
were of post-elementary grade, and 29,547 were in the province of Ontario 
where a general system of secondary technical schools has developed 
further than in other provinces, as would be expected from the greater 
number of its industrial cities. As in the academic high school enrolment, 
boys are outnumbered in the technical school enrolment of most of the 
provinces, by girls who generally follow business training, household science 
or arts courses. Indeed, in five of the provinces there are schools in this 
category confining their instruction entirely to the fine arts, keeping in 
mind the practical aspects of applied art as required in commerce and 
industry. Evening classes in the technical schools enrolled 121,437 pupils 
in 1931, and included a wide variety of courses, all of which were not of 
secondary grade. 

In addition to the enrolment above mentioned, which includes only 
the pupils in publicly-supported schools, there are many independent 
schools of a technical character conducted by private enterprise. The most 
numerous are the business colleges, one or more of which is established 
in each of the cities and larger towns. These train annually thousands of 
young people for office positions. Their enrolment in 1931 was 22,827, one- 
third of whom attended evening classes. 


Indian Schools—Scattered throughout the provinces and _ territories 
of the Dominion are 80 residential and 272 non-residential schools for the 
children of native Indians. They were attended in 1931 by 16,415 pupils, 
almost half of whom were in residential schools, in the operation of which 
the Department of Indian Affairs works in close co-operation with the 
Roman Catholic, Anglican, United and Presbyterian churches. The school 
curriculum of the province in which the Indian school is situated is gener- 
ally followed, but special emphasis is put on care of the health, language 
and vocational subjects. Girls are given training in domestic science, boys 
in agriculture and certain trades, in the residential schools. In 1919 school 
attendance of all physically fit Indian children between the ages of seven 
and fifteen was made compulsory and in 1931 the compulsory age limit 
was raised to sixteen years. 

Teacher Training Schools—Each province has one or more normal 
schools, 46 in all, in which there were 7,956 teachers in training in 1931. 
In all vases except Quebec and Prince Edward Island, where a part of the 
prospective teacher’s academic training is received in the normal schools, 
the courses are not of more than one year’s duration, though Ontario is 
now experimenting with a plan to bring teachers back for a second year 
of normal school training after a few years’ teaching experience. Except in 
Quebec some attendance at a normal school or a university training college 
is now prerequisite to the receipt of a teaching certificate. To train 
teachers for higher grade certificates all of the provinces except two now 
have approved teacher training departments connected with their univer- 
sities. 

Universities and Colleges—Canada has 153 institutions providing 
higher educational facilities. Over 60 of these offer only arts courses, a 
further 35 are theological colleges, and 15 others confine their instruction 
to one line of professional training such as agriculture or engineering. 
Some of these grant degrees but the majority are affiliated to one of the 
18 universities which grant more than 95 p.c. of all degrees in the country. 
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In many of the higher educational institutions French is the chief language 
of instruction, the three largest being the University of Montreal, Laval 
University at Quebec city, and the University of Ottawa. 

There were 41,168 students of university standard in 1931, and a 
number almost half as great. in the preparatory or high school courses con- 
ducted by many of the colleges especially the Quebec classical colleges. 
The importance of a third class of work—extension activities—done by 
the universities is difficult to express numerically. Over 22,000 pupils 
attend evening and Saturday classes, summer schools, and other short 
courses, but such work extends beyond the walls of the universities to 
reach hundreds of thousands every year by lectures, radio broadcasts, 
travelling libraries, lantern slide sets, educative gramophone records, and 
regular sections in the daily or weekly press. 


The New Central Building of the University of Montreal now 
Under Construction on Mount Royal. 
Courtesy, E. Montpetit, Montreal. 


Research Councils 


The work of the universities in providing a body of skilled men and 
women to investigate problems of applied science and industry has been 
facilitated as well as supplemented within the past few years by the forma- 
tion of organizations for research by the Dominion and some of the Pro- 
vincial Governments. What is now the National Research Council was 
first established in 1916, the Research Council of Alberta in 1921, the 
Ontario Research Foundation in 1928, and the Research Council of 
Saskatchewan in 1980. Close co-operation is maintained with the univer- 
sities on the one hand and industrial concerns on the other. The directors 
of research are generally drawn from the university staffs and are assisted 
by a selection of young graduates, 


The Alberta Council has dealt mainly with fuels, road materials, 
geological and soil surveys, due to the predominance of agriculture and 
non-metallic minerals among the province’s resources, and space at the 
provincial university has been used for laboratories. The Ontario Re- 
search Foundation is housed in Queen’s Park, Toronto, in close proximity 
to the university, and in 1982 has been conducting studies in five main 
departments: textiles, metallurgy, veterinary science, chemistry and bio- 


THE NATIONAL RESEARCH LABORATORIES 


THE HON.HH. STEVENS,LL D CHAIRMAN 
OF THE COMMITTEE OF THE PRIVY COUNCIL 
IN CHARGE OF RESEARCH 


LOL LCRA RIEL RAO NOREEN, 


$ 


The upper picture shows one of the main corridors; the main entrance and a 
corner of the Library are shown immediately below; the Board Room is 
pictured at the lower right. 

Photographs, Canadian Government Motion Picture Bureau 
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chemistry. The scheme of organization under which the Foundation oper- 
ates provides that half of the cost shall be borne by the Legislature and 
half by the subscriptions of industries and private individuals. 

Six years ago the Government authorized the National Research ‘Coun- 
cil to establish its first laboratory, and early in 1930 investigations were 
begun in a temporary building in Ottawa in chemical, physical and 
aeronautical problems. About the same time construction of new labor- 
atories at a cost of $3,000,000 was begun. These were opened by the 
Governor General and have been occupied since midsummer, 1982, 
the original temporary quarters now serving as an annex. The Council 
itself consists of 15 members, and two classes of associate committees 
work in conjunction with it. Advisory committees have been estab- 
lished on chemistry, physics, botany, mining and metallurgy, nitro- 
gen fixation, electrical measuring instruments and engineering standards, 
their function being to report on problems referred to them by the Coun- 
cil. The other type of committee is appointed to direct or undertake 
definite research problems in co-operation with the Council, and usually 
has in its membership representatives from other organizations making 
investigations into the same problems. The Council gives financial assist- 
ance to researches in university, industrial and other government labor- 
atories, to facilitate the purchase of equipment or the provision of tech- 
nical assistance essential to researches that are in hand. Over 100 investiga- 
tions of this kind are at present being assisted in 25 different laboratories. 
Further, in order to give graduates of Canadian universities specialized 
training in scientific investigation, the Council has established a system 
of post-graduate scholarships. They are of four main classes varying with 
the qualifications and experience of the applicants; bursaries of the annual 
value of $600, studentships $750, fellowships $1,000, and a few travelling 
fellowships valued at $1,500. All except the last are tenable at the various 


Canadian universities. These involve an annual expenditure of about 
$50,000. 


Public Libraries 


Apart from the books that the Canadian reader may buy for his own 
use or borrow from his friends, there are the following three main sources 
of reading material to which the public has access:— 


First is the lending library operated as a profit-making business from 
which books may be borrowed, usually at a few cents per day or week. 
Lending libraries are to be found, usually in connection with a store in 
towns of all sizes, and though there is no record of the reading done from 
this source there is no doubt that it is very considerable. 


Next comes the church or parish library, the predominating type of 
community library provision throughout Quebec where there are 275, and 
in French-Canadian sections of other provinces. The books, usually several 
hundred in number, are the property of the parish church and are generally 
kept in it or at the house of the parish priest. Churches in some English 
speaking communities maintain libraries, but the proportion is not nearly 
as high as in Quebec where there are comparatively few of the public 
municipal or association libraries common to the other provinces. 

Lastly, in the cities and larger towns of the eight English-speaking 
provinces there are generally libraries supported wholly or in part by 
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municipal and provincial funds, but only in Ontario is there a considerable 
number of established public lbraries in smaller communities. In this 
province there are 473 public libraries (not counting city branches) of which 
almost half are in unincorporated communities. The numbers of public 
libraries which are reported as operating in the other provinces in 1931 are: 
Prince Edward Island, 2; Nova Scotia, 16; New Brunswick, 10; Quebec, 23; 
Manitoba, 20; Saskatchewan, 28; Alberta, 19; British Columbia, 32; the 
Yukon, 3. If 700 (the average for Ontario) be taken as the average popu- 
lation served by the libraries in rural or semi-rural communities, the 
number of persons served by the Dominion’s 626 public lbraries is about 
4,400,000 or 42-4 p.c. of its population. In British Columbia and Ontario 
the proportion is about 60 p.c.; in the more rural Maritime and Prairie 
Provinces it is in the neighbourhood of 20 p.c. 

In past years smaller communities have had to rely for public hbrary 
service mainly on “travelling libraries”. These are cases of about 50 
books, made available from a publicly maintained collection of books 
at the provincial capital in the five most westerly provinces, and from 
McGill University’s similar system in the four remaining provinces. But 
since the combined circulation of books from these sources is scarcely a 
million volumes annually, (fewer than a third of the outside loans of the 
Toronto Public Library, to mention a comparison) and almost half of this 
travelling library circulation is in the province of Saskatchewan, they 
obviously do not take the place of established libraries in supplying read- 
ing for the smaller communities. With a view to improving this situation 
librartans are directing efforts toward the formation of larger administrative 
library units,—counties or similar areas which will include with the larger 
towns the smaller settlements and rural areas surrounding them. <A five- 
year experiment now in progress in the Fraser Valley of British Columbia, 
financed by the Carnegie Corporation, is designed to demonstrate the 
possibilities of district library organization when it has at its disposal a 
central repository of books and a convenient means of transporting them 
(a book-van) from place to place. In some of the Ontario counties, the 
town libraries have established stations or branches in the adjoining area, 
and the aim is toward co-operative purchases and general access to a 
central stock of books by existing libraries. Over a period of three years 
the Department of Education in Nova Scotia has been gradually intro- 
ducing a scheme to provide library service in each county by putting in 
each school, small temporary packages of books, transferable within the 
county four times yearly. The scheme is considered by its sponsors to be 
a temporary expedient only, and it is their hope that it will give rise to a 
demand for county library organization more like that toward which 
Ontario and British Columbia have been taking steps, and which is gener- 
ally practised in some other countries. 


CHAPTER XIX 
MISCELLANEOUS STATISTICS 


Public Health, Hospitals and Charitable Institutions 


In Canada, generally speaking, the administration of public health 
activities and the establishment and maintenance of such institutions is in 
the hands of the various Provincial Governments, under the powers given 
them in Sec. 92 of the British North America Act of 1867. ; 

Exercising particular jurisdiction over some phases of the general 
health of the people of the Dominion is the Department of Health of the 
Dominion Government, while the Dominion Council of Health acts as a 
clearing house on many important questions. This Council consists of 
the Deputy Minister of the Dominion Department of Pensions and 
National’ Health as Chairman, together with such other persons as may 
be appointed by the Governor in Council to hold office for three years. 
The public health activities of the Dominion Government include the 
following divisions: Quarantine, Immigration, Leprosy, Marine Hospitals, 
Venereal Disease, Child Welfare, Sanitary Engineering, Proprietary or 
Patent Medicine, Laboratory of Hygiene, Food and Drugs, Hospital 
Advisory Services. 


Main Building, Civic Hospital. Ottawa—This fine hospital is typical of 
many to be found in the principal cities throughout the length and breadth 
of Canada. 


Courtesy Dr. Robertson, Ottawa. 


In classifying the various types of social service in Canada certain 
broad and well-established groups manifest themselves. These divisions 
are: (1) Hospitals, Dispensaries and Out-patient Departments; (2) Mental 
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Hospitals and Institutions for the Feeble-minded and Epileptic; (3) In- 
stitutions for the Blind, Deaf and Dumb; (4) Homes for Adults and 
Homes for Adults and Children; (5) Orphanges, Child-caring Institutions, 
Day Nurseries and Child-placing Agencies and voluntary organizations. 
The list of voluntary organizations engaged in some branch of social ser- 
vice 1s a comprehensive one and covers every variety of social service. 

The most familiar of all public institutions established to administer 
and foster the general health of the community is the general hospital 
common to all cities and towns and prosperous rural communities. Where 
hospitals cannot be maintained in remote districts, Red Cross outposts or 
rural clinics in charge of district nurses are established. There were in 
operation on June 1, 1931, 800 hospitals with a total of 58,032 beds, and 
with 601 salaried physicians, 676 internes, 3,995 graduate nurses and 9,476 
nurses in training. The number of patients treated during 1930 was 
623,887 and the collective stay (number of days’ treatment) of all patients 
was 11,680,192 days. The total receipts amounted to $41,566,517 and the 
total expenditures for maintenance, $37,907,923. The total expenditures, 
including expenditures for maintenance, amounted to $54,641,268. The 
average cost per patient per day for all hospitals in Canada during 19380 
was $3.25. 


Number of Public Health and Charitable Institutions for Canada, 
by Provinces, as at June 1, 1931 


40) . 
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1Out-patient departments are not included in the grand totals as the large majority of them 
are operated in connection with hospitals. 


Second in importance to the general hospital are the public mental 
hospitals for the insane. These hospitals are assisted in their care of 
indigent patients by municipal and provincial grants. In addition, we 
have private hospitals for the insane, public hospitals for the feeble- 
minded, county asylums and institutions for children of retarded mental 
growth. There are 59 institutions that care for the insane, mentally defi- 
cient and epileptic. There were present in these institutions on June 1, 
1931, 31,172 inmates. The total receipts for 1930 including government 
grants and fees were $13,579,820 and the total expenditures $13,453,161. 

Homes or hospitals for incurables supply maintenance, nursing, medi- 
cal and surgical aid to persons suffering from chronic and incurable dis- 
eases and the nature of the services given is such as to call for special 
reference. Many hospitals for incurables care not only for those suffering 
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from incurable diseases but also for the aged, indigent, feeble-minded and 
epileptic. There were 33 of these institutions in operation on June 1, 1931, 
with an adult inmate population of 3,095 and a total staff of 1,230. Total 
receipts amounted to $1,730,747 and total expenditures to $1,404,681. 

Refuges and homes for adults include hospices, houses of refuge, 
county and municipal homes, poorhouses and houses of industry, of which 
there were 105 in operation on June 1, 1931. The number of adult in- 
mates in these institutions on June 1, 1931, was 10,499. 

The main theatre of child welfare work in Canada centres in the 
institutions of which there were 219 on June 1, 1931. Besides these institu- 
tions there were 108 child-placing agencies. The total number of children 
under care on June 1, 1931, was 37,907. 


Judicial Statistics 


The collection and publication of criminal statistics was first author- 
ized by an Act of 1876 (39 Vict., c. 13), and the results have been pub- 
lished upon a comparable basis from that time to the present, and are 
now collected and published by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics under 
the Statistics Act (8-9 Geo. V, c. 43). It should be remembered that while 
the criminal code undergoes little change over periods of time, the figures 
of summary convictions depend very much upon the changes in the cus- 
toms of the people, and are apt to increase with the increasing urbaniza- 
tion of the population. The most significant column of the following 
table is the figure of criminal offences per 100,000 of population. Atten- 
tion may be drawn to the increase in the proportion of both criminal 
offences and minor offences to population in recent years, convictions for 
criminal offences having risen from 277 per 100,000 population in 1924 to 
424 per 100,000 population in 1931 and convictions for minor offences from 
1,535 per 100,000 in 1924 to 3,113 per 100,000 in 1981. 


Convictions for Criminal Offences, by Groups, and Total Convictions 
for Minor Offences, years ended Sept. 30, 1921-31, with Propor- 
tions to Population. 


Criminal Offences 
Offences against— 
Other 
Pro- Pro- |Felonies 
perty | perty and Total of Minor Offences 
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It should be understood that the classification of offences in the 
above table is irrespective of the more technical classification into 
“indictable ” and “ non-indictable ” offences under the Criminal Code, the 
object here being to show a broad record of criminal and minor offences 
respectively since 1920. 


Of the total convictions for criminal and minor offences for 1930, viz., 
367,088, the sentences imposed were: gaol or fine, 274,483; penitentiary, 
3,129; reformatory, 1,226; death, 25; and other sentences, 88,225. 

Death sentences have fluctuated over the past ten years between a 
minimum of 12 in 1927 and a maximum of 26 in 1929. For 1930 they 
were 17 and for 19381, 25. 


Police 


Police statistics are collected by the Bureau of Statistics from cities 
and towns having populations of 4,000 and over. In 1931 there were 150 
such municipalities from which returns were received. The following 
table gives these statistics by provinces. 


Police Statistics, by Provinces, calendar year 1931 


Z Number of— Number Number 
of the of 
Province Cities | popu- Population | Arrests 
and on Police | Arrests | Summons] to each per 
Towns Policeman | Policeman 
Prince Edward Island| ~- 1 10,814 10 570 215 1,081 Di 
INOvalsCOtiaa tne 14 181,491 145 onoe il 1,411 22 4] 
New Brunswick...... 5 87,480 86 2,939 1,624 1,017 34 
Quepecee eye. ke. SaaleleoS0;o04u|mEenOSe 45,134 18,453 663 21 
CONnCATI OM ee ree oe 66 | 1,729,472 1,876 35,978 111,486 924 19 
Mamitobaseer ene if 272,973 321 7,065 20,744 850 22 
Saskatchewan........ 8 142,911 143 3,203 3,380 999 Ds 
Alert ane ce es ahs an 4 186,747 200 5,933 6,362 934 29 
British Columbia... . Lil 351, 205 458 10, 234 4,629 aie, 22 
Canada...... Eee 150 | 4,843,457 | 5,321 116,977 | 168,304 816 22 


Offences reported to the police numbered 378,226; there were 286,896 
prosecutions, resulting in 235,526 convictions. The number of automo- 
biles reported stolen was 11,207 and 10,757 were reported recovered. The 
value of other goods stolen was $2,466,415, and the value of goods re- 
covered was $1,300,005. 


The Royal Canadian Mounted Police—The Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police is an armed force organized in thirteen divisions under a Com- 
missioner, whose headquarters are at Ottawa. The training depot is at 
Regina, Sask., and all recruits are sent to that point. 

The duties of the force, in general terms, are to enforce Dominion 
statutes, except the criminal code, throughout Canada, to afford police 
supervision to government buildings and dockyards. The R.C.M. Police 
also assist the various Departments of the Dominion Government in the 
prevention of crime, and in some cases in administrative matters, and 
also police all National Parks, and many of the important Indian Reserves. 
In the Yukon Territory and the Northwest Territories, the R.C.M. Police 
enforce all laws, including territorial as well as municipal by-laws. 
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Under the R.C.M. Police Act, the Governor in Council is empowered 
to enter into arrangements with the Government of any province of 
Canada for the use or employment of the R.C.M. Police to enforce all 
provincial laws, upon payment for their services, and in this connection, 
an agreement was entered into with the province of Saskatchewan on 
June 1, 1928, with the provinces of Alberta, Manitoba, Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick on April 1, 1932, and with Prince Edward Island on 
May 1, 19382. In addition, on April 1, 1932, the duties of the force were 
further enlarged when it assumed the duties of the Preventive Service 
for the Customs authorities, which provided new work in coastal waters, 
as well as on land. 


The Royal Canadian Mounted Police carry Security and Order to the 
Remotest Parts of Canada—wWhether in connection with the Preventive 
Service for the Customs authorities, the enforcement of provincial law in 
certain cases, or the maintenance of law and order among the Eskimos, 
the Force is renowned for its efficiency. 


Courtesy Department of the Interior. 


In the Canadian Arctic and sub-Arctic, the R.C.M. Police have 
detachments distributed at strategical points to afford protection to the 
native population, and enforce the laws, including those for the conserva- 
tion of game and wild life. 

On September 17, 1932, the strength of the force was 91 commissioned 
officers and 2,260 other ranks—a total of 2,351. 


National Defence 


Militia—Canada is organized in 11 military districts, each under a 
Commander and his District Staff. 

The militia of Canada is classified as active and reserve, and the active 
is subdivided into permanent and non-permanent forces. The permanent 
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force consists of 14 regiments and corps of all arms of the service, with 
an authorized establishment limited to 10,000, but at present the strength 
is about 8,500. The non-permanent active militia is made up of cavalry, 
artillery, engineers, machine gun, signalling, infantry and other corps. 
The total establishment of the Canadian non-permanent militia totals 
9,029 officers and 125,678 other ranks. 


The reserve militia consists of such units as are named by the Gover- 
nor in Council and of all able bodied citizens between the ages of 18 and 
60, with certain exemptions. The reserve of the active militia consists of 
(1) reserve units of city and rural corps, (2) reserve depots, (3) reserve of 
officers. 


The appropriation for the militia for the year ending March 31, 1933, 
is $8,507,900, as compared with an expenditure of $10,232,000 for the fiscal 
year 1982. 


Air Force—The Air Force in Canada consists of the Royal Canadian 
Air Force classified as active and reserve. The Active Air Force is sub- 
divided into the Permanent Active Air Force and the Non-Permanent 
Active Air Force. 


The Royal Canadian Air Force controls and administers all Air Force 
training and operations, including operations carried out on behalf of 
other Government departments. The Aeronautical Engineering Division 
of the Aur Force, in addition, acts in an advisory capacity on technical 
matters to the Controller of Civil Aviation and to civil aviation organi- 
zations. 


The strength of the Royal Canadian Air Force on Aug. 1, 1932, was 
99 officers and 601 other ranks. 


Civil Aviation—The Controller of Civil Aviation is concerned with 
the administration of the Air Regulations and the control of commercial 
and private flying. 


The total appropriation for aviation for the fiscal year 1932-33 was 
$1,750,000. — 


Navy—The Royal Canadian Navy was established in 1910. Its 
authorized complements are: 104 officers and 792 men of the permanent 
force (Royal Canadian Navy); 70 officers and 430 men of the Royal 
Canadian Naval Reserve; and 70 officers and 930 men of the Royal Cana- 
dian Naval Volunteer Reserve. The vessels at present maintained in 
commission are: the destroyers Champlain and Saguenay and the mine- 
sweepers Festubert and Ypres, based on Halifax, N.S.; the destroyers 
Vancouver and Skeena and the minesweeper Armentiéres, based on Esqui- 
malt, B.C. H.M.C. Dockyards are at Halifax and Esquimalt, having been 
taken over from the Imperial Government in 1910. Naval depots are 
maintained at both bases, and are used as training headquarters for the 
personnel of the R.C.N., R.C.N.R., and R.C.N.V.R. 


The appropriations for naval services for 1932-33 amounted to 
$2,462,000. The expenditure for the year ending Mar. 31, 1932, was 
$3,043,510. 
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